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OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF QUEBEC 


Mr. JEAN-NOEL LAVOIE 


We, the members of the Standing Commission 
on Reform of the Electoral Districts, have the honour 
to present our report containing a project showing 
the new delimitations of the electoral districts of the 
Province of Québec. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE COMMISSION 
(texts) 


CHAPTER 7 * 


Loi de la Commission permanente de la 
réforme des districts électoraux 


SA MAJESTE, de l’avis et du consente- 
ment de |’Assemblée nationale du Québec, 
décréte ce qui suit: 


1. Un organisme, ci-aprés appelé la 
Commission, est constitué sous le nom, en 
francais, de « Commission permanente de 
la réforme des districts électoraux » et, 
en anglais, de « Standing Commission on 
Reform of the Electoral Districts ». 


2. La Commission est composée du 
président général des élections et de deux 
autres membres nommeés par |’ Assemblée 
nationale sur proposition du _ premier 
ministre. 


La nomination de ces deux autres mem- 
bres doit, pour étre valide, avoir été 
approuvée par les deux tiers des membres 
de l’Assemblée nationale. 


3. Le président de la Commission 
reste en fonction tant qu’il est président 
général des élections; la durée du mandat 
des autres membres est de dix ans. 


Nonobstant l’expiration de leur man- 
dat, les membres de la Commission demeu- 
rent en fonction jusqu’a ce quils alent 
été nommés de nouveau ou remplacés. 


4. Les membres autres que le président 
général des élections peuvent démissionner 
en tout temps en donnant avis par écrit 
au président de 1’Assemblée nationale; 
ils ne peuvent étre destitués que par une 


* Statutes of Québec 1971, c. 7. 


An Act respecting the Standing Commis- 
sion on Reform of the Electoral Districts 


HER MAJESTY, with the advice and 
consent of the National Assembly of 
Québec, enacts as follows: 


I. A body, hereinafter called the 
Commission, is constituted under the 
name of “Standing Commission on Reform 
of the Electoral Districts’ in English 
and “‘Commission permanente de la réfor- 
me des districts électoraux”’ in French. 


2. The Commission shall consist of the 
chief returning-officer and two other 
members appointed by the National 
Assembly upon motion by the Prime 
Minister. 


The appointment of such two other 
members shall, to be valid, be approved 
by two-thirds of the members of the 
National Assembly. 


3. The chairman of the Commission 
shall remain in office as long as he is 
chief returning-officer; the term of office 
of the other members shall be ten years. 


Notwithstanding the expiry of their 
term, the members of the Commission 
shall remain in office until reappointed 
or replaced. 


4. The members other than the chief 
returning- -officer may resign at any time 
by giving notice in writing to the President 
of the National Assembly; they shall not 
be dismissed except by a resolution of the 


résolution de l’Assemblée nationale ap- 
prouvée par les deux tiers de ses membres. 


5. Le traitement ou, s'il y a lieu, le 
traitement additionnel, les allocations ou 
les honoraires des membres de la Commis- 
sion sont déterminés par le lieutenant- 
gouverneur en conseil. 


&. La Commission a pour fonction de 
délimiter les districts électoraux du Québec 
en y appliquant les principes indiqués dans 
la présente loi afin d’assurer a tous les 
électeurs une représentation juste et équi- 
table a l’Assemblée nationale. 


7. La Commission doit, dans l’année 
qui suit des élections générales au Québec, 
déterminer si les districts électoraux doi- 
vent étre délimités de nouveau pour étre 
conformes aux principes indiqués dans la 
présente loi et transmettre son avis au 
président de l’Assemblée nationale qui le 
communique aux députés dans les cing 
jours au cours desquels siége |’ Assemblée 
aprés réception de cet avis. 

Si la Commission estime que des chan- 
gements doivent étre apportés, elle doit, 
dans les six mois qui suivent l’expédition 
de son avis au président de l’Assemblée 
nationale, lui présenter un projet indi- 
quant les nouvelles délimitations qu’elle 
propose et le président doit le communi- 
quer aux députés dans les cing jours au 
cours desquels siége l’Assemblée aprés 
réception de ce projet. 


$. La Commission doit, au plus tard le 
le mars 1972, présenter au président de 
l’Assemblée nationale un projet indiquant 
les délimitations des districts électoraux 
qu’elle propose pour que soient respectés 
les principes indiqués dans la présente loi. 


9%. La Commission doit, en appréciant 
le nombre des districts électoraux au 
Québec et l’étendue de chacun d’eux, 
s’assurer que chaque district électoral 
comprend 32,000 électeurs et a cette fin 
elle devra tenir compte des facteurs de 
variation de la population; toutefois, elle 
peut admettre des districts électoraux 
dont le nombre des électeurs est supérieur 
ou inférieur a ce nombre d’au plus vingt- 


National Assembly approved by two- 
thirds of its members. 


&. The salary or, if need be, the 
additional salary, allowances or fees of 
the members of the Commission shall be 
determined by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


G. The function of the Commission 
shall be to delimit the electoral districts of 
the province of Québec, applying thereto 
the principles set out in this act to ensure 
fair and equitable representation in the 
National Assembly to all the electors. 


7. The Commission shall, in the year 
following general elections in the province 
of Québec, determine whether the electoral 
districts must be again delimited to comply 
with the principles set out in this act, and 
send its opinion to the President of the 
National Assembly who shall communicate 
it to the members within the next five 
days on which the Assembly sits after 
receipt of such opinion. 

If the Commission considers that chan- 
ges must be made, it shall, within six 
months following the sending of its opi- 
nion to the President of the National 
Assembly, present to him a project stating 
the new delimitations proposed by it and 
the President shall communicate it to the 
members within the next five days on 
which the Assembly sits after receipt of 
such project. 


S$. The Commission must, not later 
than the lst of March 1972, present to 
the President of the National Assembly 
a project indicating the boundaries of the 
electoral districts which it proposes so 
that the principles set out in this act be 
respected. 


9. The Commission must, taking into 
account the number of electoral districts 
in the Province of Québec and the area of 
each, ensure that each electoral district 
includes 32,000 electors and for that pur- 
pose it must take into account the factors 
of variation in the population; it may, 
however, allow electoral districts in which 
the number of electors is greater or less 
than such number within a factor of 


cinq pour cent, chaque fois qu’elle l’estime 
nécessaire en raison de la densité de la 
population. 

La Commission peut s’écarter des régles 
énoncées au premier alinéa pour des consi- 
dérations exceptionnelles d’ordre démo- 
graphique et géographique tels que la 
trés faible densité de la population, le taux 
relatif de croissance de la population 
d’une région, son accessibilité, sa superficie 
ou sa configuration. 


10. Dans l’exercice de ses fonctions, 
la Commission, ainsi que chacun de ses 
membres, sont investis des pouvoirs et 
immunités de commissaires nommés en 
vertu de la Loi des commissions d’en- 
quéte. (Statuts refondus 1964, chapitre 11). 


1. La Commission peut, dans |’exer- 
cice de ses fonctions, retenir les services de 
toute personne. 

Ces personnes sont nommées par la 
Commission suivant les effectifs détermi- 
nés par le Conseil du trésor; elles sont 
rémunérées conformément aux normes et 
barémes établis par ce Conseil et l’article 
425 de la Loi électorale s’applique a ces 
personnes, le cas échéant. 


12. La Commission doit, chaque fois 
que |’Assemblée nationale ou une de ses 
commissions étudie un de ses avis ou rap- 
ports, lui fournir tous les documents et 
renseignements dont elle dispose et étre 
a sa disposition dans l’exécution de ses 
travaux. 


13. Les deniers requis aux fins de la 
présente loi sont pris a méme le fonds con- 
solidé du revenu. 


14. La présente loi entre en vigueur 
le jour de sa sanction. 


twenty-five per cent, whenever it considers 
it necessary by reason of the population 
density. 

The Commission may depart from the 
rules set out in the first paragraph for 
exceptional reasons of a demographic or 
geographic nature such as very low popu- 
lation density, the relative growth rate of 
the population of a region or its accessib- 
ility, area or shape. 


10. In the performance of its duties, 
the Commission and each of its members 
shall have the powers and immunities of 
commissioners appointed under the Public 
Inquiry Commission Act (Revised Stat- 
utes, 1964, chapter 11). 


14. The Commission may, in the 
performance of its duties, retain the 
services of any person. 

Such a person shall be appointed by 
the Commission according to the staff re- 
quirements determined by the Treasury 
Board; he shall be remunerated in accor- 
dance with the standards and scales estab- 
lished by such Board and section 425 of 
the Election Act shall apply to such per- 
son, if necessary. 


12. The Commission must, whenever 
the National Assembly or one of its com- 
mittees studies any of its opinions or 
reports, provide it with all documents 
and information at its disposal and be 
available to it in the carrying out of its 
work. 


13. The moneys required for the 
purposes of this act shall be taken out of 
the consolidated revenue fund. 


414. This act shall come into force on 
the day of its sanction. 


EXCERPT from the Votes and Proceedings of the National Assembly of Québec, No. 76, 


July 14th 1971. 


Deux heures et demie de l'aprés-midt. 


M. le président des commissions re- 
prend le fauteuil. 


La commission rapporte qu’elle n’a pas 
fini de délibérer et permission lui est 
donnée de siéger de nouveau au cours de 
la présente séance. 


Du consentement unanime de la Cham- 
bre, M. Bourassa propose: 

Que pour donner suite a la Loi 80, 
intitulée: « Loi de la Commission perma- 
nente de la réforme des districts électo- 
raux », adoptée le 14 juillet 1971 et sanc- 
tionnée le méme jour: 

L’article 2 de cette Loi prescrivant que 
la Commission est composée du Président 
général des élections et de deux autres 
membres nommeés par |’Assemblée natio- 
nale sur proposition du Premier ministre. 

La nomination de ces deux autres mem- 
bres devant, pour étre valide, avoir été 
approuvée par les deux tiers des membres 
de l’Assemblée nationale. 

Le Président général des élections, Me 
Francois Drouin, étant le Président d’offi- 
ce de la Commission permanente de la 
réforme des districts électoraux. 

J'ai Vhonneur de proposer a cette 
Chambre, la nomination des deux autres 
membres de la Commission permanente, 
soit l’Honorable Juge Alphonse Barbeau 
et Me Jacques Prémont. 

La motion est adoptée par les deux 
tiers des membres de |’Assemblée natio- 
nale par le vote suivant: 


Two-thirty o’clock P.M. 
Mr. Chairman took the Chair. 


Progress was reported and leave granted 
to the committee to sit again during the 
present sitting. 


With the unanimous consent of the 
House, Mr. Bourassa moved: 

Thai with reference to bill 80, intituled: 
‘““An Act respecting the Standing Com- 
mission on Reform of the Electoral 
Districts”, adopted July 14th 1971 and 
sanctioned the same day: 

Section 2 of such Act provides that the 
Commission shall consist of the chief 
returning-officer and two other members 
appointed by the National Assembly upon 
motion by the Prime Minister. 

The appointment of such two other 
members shall, to be valid, be approved by 
two-thirds of the members of the National 
Assembly. 

Mr. Francois Drouin, the chief return- 
ing-officer, shall be chairman ex-officio 
of the Standing Commission on Reform 
of the Electoral Districts. 

I have the honour to propose to the 
House the appointment of the two other 
members of the Standing Commission, 
to wit Honourable Judge Alphonse Bar- 
beau and Mr. Jacques Prémont. 

The motion was adopted by two-thirds 
of the members of the National Assembly 
on the following vote: 


PoUR— YEAS:—MM.—Messrs. Assad, Audet, Berthiaume, Bertrand, Bienvenue, 


Blank, Bois, 


Boivin, Bossé, Bourassa, Brisson, Brochu, Brown, Burns, Cardinal, 


Caron, Charron, Choquette, Cloutier (Montmagny), Cornellier, Croisetiére, Demers, 
Dionne, Drolet, Dumont, Faucher, Fortier, Fournier, Gagnon, Garneau, Gauthier, 
Giasson, Goldbloom, Guay, Hardy, Harvey ’(Chauveau), Harvey (Jonquiére), Houde 
(Limoilou), Joron, Kennedy, Lacroix, Lafrance, Lamontagne, Lariviére, Latulippe, 
Laurin, Lavoie (Wolfe), Leduc, Léger, Levesque, Marchand, Masse, Massé, Ostiguy, 
Parent, Paul, Pearson, Pelletier, Pepin, Perreault, Phaneuf, Picard, Pilote, Quenneville, 
Roy (Beauce), Roy (Lévis), Saindon, Saint- Pierre, Samson, Séguin, Shanks, Simard 
(Richelieu), St- Germain, Tessier, Theberge, Toupin, Tremblay (Chicoutimi), Trem- 
blay (Sainte- Marie), Vaillancourt, Veilleux, Vincent.—81. 


CONTRE—N aAys:—0. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On July 14th 1971, Bill 80, entitled: ““An Act respecting the Standing 
Commission on Reform of the Electoral Districts’, (S.Q. 1971, c. 7.) was 
adopted without division in second and third reading by the National Assembly 
of Québec, and was sanctioned the same day. Under section 2 of the Act, the 
Commission was composed of the Chief Returning-Officer and two other mem- 
bers appointed by the National Assembly upon motion by the Prime Minister, 
the appointment of such two other members, to be valid, having to be approved 
by two-thirds of the members of the National Assembly. This was done on 
July 14th, with the unanimous approval of the appointment of Honourable 
Judge Alphonse Barbeau, of the Superior Court, and Mr. Jacques Prémont, 
Q.C., the Director of the Library of the Legislature.! 


In beginning this report, we consider it necessary to state the terms of 
reference entrusted to us under the Aci respecting the Standing Commission on 
Reform of the Electoral Districts. The title of the Act itself obliged us to carry 
out our work solely within the territory of the Province, which is already 
divided into electoral districts. Similarly, when section 6 states that ‘‘the 
function of the Commission shall be to delimit the electoral districts of the 
province of Québec’, it definitely refers to the existing districts. Section 7 
adds that ‘‘the Commission shall, in the year following general election in the 
province of Québec, determine whether the electoral districts must be again 
delimited’. In view of these statutory texts, we did not feel that we should 
consider any possible electors living outside the territory which is not divided 
into electoral districts. These electors are scattered and are not always easy 
to count, but with the development of Northern Québec, their number will 
increase. As our Commission is a Standing Commission, it would be advisable 
if the Legislator were to give it some directives on this matter, and for the Act 
to be amended if such is required to settle the situation. 


The members of the Commission were not to carry out their work in 
their own way or only by following certain theories, valid though they might 
be, because section 9 of the Act laid down precise rules for them to follow. 
First of all, this section established that ‘the Commission must, taking into 
account the number of electoral districts in the province of Québec and the 
area of each, ensure that each electoral district includes 32,000 electors’. 
This obviously does not mean that the number of possible electors must be 
divided by 32,000 so that the quotient will give the number of members of the 
National Assembly. The 32,000 figure is an ideal which must be sought after, 
but by taking into account, as stated in the Act, “the factors of variation in 
the population’’. Section 9 even provides that the Commission “‘may allow 


1. Votes and Proceedings of the National Assembly of Québec, No. 76, July 14th 1971. 
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electoral districts in which the number of electors is greater or less than such 
number (32,000) within a factor of 25%, whenever it considers it necessary by 
reason of the population density’’. This means that it was possible to go down 
as far as 24,000 electors and to go as high as 40,000. There are different varia- 
tion factors, such as population migrations and fluctuations in the growth rate, 
and they will be explained further on. We wish to point out right from the 
start that our attention was attracted by two factors: the increase or decrease 
in the number of electors in a given territory, and the urban or rural character 
concerned. 


In the second paragraph of section 9, the Act allows the Commission to 
deviate from the preceding rules, or in other words, from the ideal of 32,000 
electors and even from the plus or minus variable of 25%, ‘“‘for exceptional 
reasons of a demographic or geographic nature such as a very low population 
density, the relative growth rate of the population of a region or its accessi- 
bility, area or shape’. We did not consider that this paragraph allowed us to 
accept districts in which the number of electors could be greater than 40,000, 
or more than 25% of 32,000. We felt that the exception provided only author- 
ized us to tolerate districts containing less than 24,000 electors, or 25% less 
than 32,000. In fact, only one of the projected districts contains fewer than 
24,000 electors, namely the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, which have been granted 
special status by history and geography. 


Any electoral map can be drawn based on the possible number of people 
or electors. For federal purposes, the map is based on the population, as section 
51 of the British North America Act of 1867 requires the decennial distribution 
of representation which, under section 8, has been carried out since 1871 in 
each year ending by the figure 1. For the purposes of our task, the Legislator 
had given us the electors as a basis. Under the circumstances, this was partic- 
ularly fortunate. In fact, we could not wait for the results of the June 1971 
Census in order to carry out our work rapidly. We were, however, able to use 
the fairly recent figures from the elections which were held in April 1970. 
We will admit that in many cases the 1970 figures do not agree with the facts. 
Furthermore, the same thing could apply to the federal census, which is quickly 
outdated before it can be used. Our task was to assess the 1970 figures and 
valuate them. 


It must not be forgotten that in spite of the defects which will be found 
in the map that we are proposing, under section 7 of the Act which established 
it, the Commission shall, in the year following the next general election in 
the province of Québec, determine whether the electoral districts must again 
be delimited. The electoral map will therefore undergo continuous change from 
now on, and any disparities between districts which are established through 
mere inaction will thus be avoided. 


The Act respecting the Standing Commission on Reform of the Electoral 
Districts was sanctioned on July 14th, and the Commission set to work the 
next day. At its first meeting, the Commission chose Mr. Eddy Giguére, 
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Advocate and Deputy Chief Returning-Officer, as its Secretary. It held about 
one hundred sittings at Québec and Montreal. From the very start, it availed 
itself of the personnel and information provided by the Land and the Geodetic 
Surveys Service and the Mapping and Photogrammetry Service of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests. It consulted experts and examined the latest 
studies on this particular subject or related subjects.” 


The first thing the Commission did was to have a basic map made showing 
all the electoral districts and the outline of each municipality, and also giving 
the number of electors as shown in the report published by the Chief Returning- 
Officer following the elections held in April 1970.* The new districts were then 
outlined on the map, using the criteria given in the Act. The work was carried 
out on the basis of the voting sections used for the 1970 elections, the grouping 
of which forms a district for a given territorial area. The overall electoral 
districts thus conceived, and representing all the parts of the Province in which 
they exist, were divided into zones. The Commission examined the possible 
readjustments which could be made within the zones. Successive projects 
varying from 3 to 8 were drawn up in each zone. They were examined and 
altered to provide the final proposals for the districts given in this report. 


Even though electoral redistribution is based on the population, and in our 
case on the electoral population, it is carried out primarily in territorial areas. 
A considerable part of it thus becomes a geographical problem in which the 
best explanations can never take the place of maps. This is why we have 
given them a great deal of importance, and we have attached an atlas to our 
report which forms an important part of it. It is divided into various zones, 
which are shown on a great many existing maps corresponding to the projected 
districts. The existing districts are shown on a superimposed transparent sheet. 
An examination of the atlas thus makes it possible to obtain a rapid under- 
standing of the proposals that we are putting forward. 


Section 8 of the Act provides that the Commission must, not later than 
the lst of March 1972, “‘present to the President of the National Assembly 
a project indicating the boundaries of the electoral districts which it proposes’’. 
This, therefore, was the first task which we had to carry out. However, it 
must not be forgotten that under sections 1 and 3 of the Act, the Commission 
is a standing commission. Thus, once we had completed our first task, we also 
wished to carry out long term research and compile all the information required 
to enable our organization to play its part efficiently. We called upon the serv- 


2. We did not consider it necessary to draw up a list of references of the printed matter on 
the subject, nor of the facts given before the Committee on the National Assembly. 
However, as it concerns a study which has not yet been printed, we wish to express our 
appreciation to the Department of Political Science of the Université de Montréal for 
having allowed us to make a photostatic copy of the thesis entitled, ‘‘Les inégalités struc- 
turelles de représentation—la carte électorale du Québec: 1867-1967’. (‘The Structural 
Inequalities of Representation — the Electoral Map of the Province of Québec: 1867-1967’’), 
which was submitted to the Political Science Department of the Faculty of Social Sciences 
in 1969 by Mr. André Bernard. We examined this thesis with a great deal of interest. 


3. Report of the Chief Returning-Officer, 1970 Elections, Official Results, General Election of 
April 29th 1970, By-elections, 28th Legislature. 
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ices of specialists for this purpose. We will doubtless be suggesting amendments 
to the Legislator, who remains the supreme master in the field. We wish to 
point out at once that in section 9 of the Act, it might be necessary to change 
the number of 32,000 electors which, if it remains the divisor of the total number 
of electors, will produce a quotient that will increase the number of electoral 
districts considerably, and the number of members of the National Assembly 
at the same time. It is up to the Assembly to decide whether this number should 
remain more or less as it is today, or whether it should be increased. This is a 
political problem which does not come under the jurisdiction of our Com- 
mission. 


In beginning our report, we felt that it might be useful to give a rapid 
outline of the history of electoral representation in the province of Québec. 
We did not wish to go into any wearisome details, but it seemed to us that a 
brief look at the past would provide a better understanding of how inequalities 
between districts became established for over a century, and how, without 
any bad faith but merely through a lack of any methodical redistribution, some 
districts grew too rapidly while others saw the number of their electors reduced 
to a few thousand within boundaries which did not change. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The dividing of the province of Québec into districts for electoral purposes 
has a long historical background which must still be taken into consideration. 
During the French period of our history, the main divisions were those which 
formed the seigneuries and the religious parishes. They sometimes had a 
profound effect on the shaping of certain regions, but they never served directly 
for electoral purposes because, like the mother country, New France had no 
representative institutions. 


1791 — 1867 


At the beginning of the English period, the Royal Proclamation of 1763 
called for the convening of the representatives of the population,‘ but this 
project was never achieved and even the Québec Act of 1774 merely created a 
Council as the first legislative organization, whose members were appointed.® It 
was only with the Constitutional Act of 1791° that the history of representative 
institutions really began, and which resulted in electoral districts being estab- 
lished in what are now the provinces of Québec and Ontario. Section 2 of the 
British Act provided a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly in the 
Province of Upper Canada and in the Province of Lower Canada. Section 13 
required the Governor to convene the Assembly which, in Lower Canada, was 
to include no fewer than 50 members, and for such purpose, section 14 called 
upon him to sign an edict, “dividing such province into Districts, or Counties, 
or Circles, and Towns or Townships, and appointing the Limits thereof, and 
declaring and appointing the number of representatives to be chosen by each 
of such Districts, or Counties, or Circles, and Townships respectively”’. 


It is expedient here to explain the origin and meaning of the commonly used 
French word ‘‘comté’’, which is a literal translation of the English word “‘coun- 
ty’, and also the term “district électoral’’ used in our laws and more particularly 
in the Act respecting the Standing Commission on Reform of the Electoral Districts, 
of 1971. The word “‘comté” is not accepted in universal French to describe an 
electoral district or an organization grouping small municipalities. In fact, a 
“‘comté” can only be “‘a domain, the possessor of which took the title of Count’, 
and in England, ‘‘an administrative district’. In our history, there were only two 
genuine ‘“‘comtés’” within the real meaning of the word in New France, and 
these were the ‘‘comté d’Orsainville’’ and the ‘“‘comté de Saint-Laurent’, 


which is now the Island of Orléans. The second meaning never existed. The 


4. Documents respecting the Constitutional History of Canada 1759-1791, selected and edited 
with notes by Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, Ottawa, 1921, p. 138. 


5. Idem, pp. 556-7. 
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incorrect meaning can be explained by the origin of the institution. During the 
Middle Ages, the English administrative division, generally speaking, cor- 
responded to the territory formerly governed by an Earl. Later on, the territory 
became an electoral district represented in the House of Commons by one 
member. The word “ comté’’ appeared under the latter meaning for the first 
time in both Lower Canada and Upper Canada, following the establishment of 
the parliamentary system under the Constitutional Act of 1791. 


As regards the word “‘comté’, we have taken the liberty of disgressing 
to point out that Lower Canada was granted municipal institutions in 1840, 
under an order of the Special Council,’ in the form of “districts”, a system 
that did not work and which, in 1845, gave way to municipalities having the 
territories of the religious parishes.’ In 1847, these municipalities were replaced 
by county municipalities.» They corresponded to the electoral “counties”, 
eight of them having been sub-divided, which established forty-six municipal 
counties in Lower Canada. Finally, in 1855, under the Lower Canada Municipal 
and Road Act, the Legislator established the basis of the present system, inclu- 
ding the county municipalities. The municipal county covered the territory 
of the electoral county, except the Island of Orléans, which was located in 
Montmorency county, and formed a separate municipal county.!! 


In the Commission of Governor of Upper and Lower Canada, delivered 
to Lord Dorchester on September 12th 1791, the Governor was given “‘full 
power and authority to sign a proclamation dividing Our said Provinces of 
Upper Canada and Lower Canada into districts, counties or divisions and 
into municipalities and townships, fixing their limits, designating and declaring 
the number of representatives to be chosen by each district, county or division 
and by each municipality or township respectively within the limits of Our 
said Provinces’. The thirteenth instruction, issued on September 16th 1791 
to Lord Dorchester as Governor in Chief of Lower Canada, required him to 
issue such proclamation.!® Furthermore, in the Commission of Lieutenant- 
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11. In order to adopt universal French, it is expedient today to use the word “‘circonscription”’ 
(the English word “‘district’’) for purposes of representation in the Lower House. Further- 
more, the “Vocabulaire des élections’ (“Election Vocabulary’) drawn up by the French 
Language Bureau, No. 5, published in 1970 by the Government of Québec, points out that 
the French words “‘comté”’ and “‘district”’ are incorrect, and recommends the use of the term 
“circonscription électorale” (‘‘electoral district’’). Like the word “‘comté”’ (‘‘county’’),‘‘dis- 
trict’”’ comes from the English word ‘‘district’’ which was used under the feudal system to 
describe a territory under the jurisdiction of a nobleman. In French, it applies particularly 
to a territorial district for jurisdictional purposes. In this report, we would have liked 
to have made general use of the word “‘circonscription”’ (“‘district’’), as accepted in 
universal French. However, in referring to the Statutes, including the Act respecting the 
Standing Commission on Reform of the Electoral Districts, we were obliged to accept their 
terminology. The Legislator might be able to take advantage of the opportunity to change 
the term to make it agree with the meaning of the recommendations made by the French 
Language Bureau. 


12. Documents respecting the Constitutional History of Canada, 1791-1818, selected and edited 
by Arthur G. Doughty and Duncan A. McArthur, Ottawa, 1915, p. 8. 
13. Idem, p. 18, 
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Governor of Lower Canada issued to Alured Clarke on September 12th 1791, 
he was granted authority to exercise all the powers of the Governor in his 
absence.!4 


On Thursday, May 24th 1792, the Québec Gazette published the procla- 
mation issued on May 7th by Lieutenant-Governor Alured Clarke, to divide 
the Province of Lower Canada into ‘“‘comtés’’ (‘‘counties’) and electoral 


‘‘districts’’.15 


On the same day, a similar proclamation was issued for Upper Canada. 
A very interesting document has been produced from the texts of the two 
orders, ““The map of a part of the Province of Lower Canada drawn by order 
of Lord Dorchester, 1794 and 1795” giving the following county divisions: 
Gaspé, Cornwallis, Devon, Hertford, Dorchester, Buckinghamshire, Richelieu, 
Berford, Bedford, Kent, Huntingdon, York, Montreal, Effingham, Leinster, 
Warwick, Saint-Maurice, Hampshire, Québec, Northumberland, Orléans. 


This list makes it possible to establish the fact that the names given to 
most of the districts were inspired by the toponymy and history of Great 
Britain. Very few of these names have remained, with the exception of Dor- 
chester and Huntingdon. The Island of Orléans formed a special district, which 
it remained until the Union in 1840 and of which its distinct municipal “‘coun- 
ty” is a reminder. To the twenty-one counties were added the city and town of 
Québec, the city and town of Montreal and the borough of William Henry, 
which is now Sorel. 


The counties of Cornwallis, Devon, Hertford, Dorchester, Buckingham- 
shire, Richelieu, Surrey, Kent, Huntingdon, York, Montreal, Effingham, 
Leinster, Warwick, Saint-Maurice, Hampshire, Québec and Northumberland 
were to be represented in the Assembly by two members, (“deux membres’’ in 
the French translation of the time). The counties of Gaspé, Bedford and Orléans 
were entitled to only one member. The cities of Montreal and Québec formed two 
subdivisions, each of which elected two representatives. Trois-Riviéres elected 
two representatives and William Henry elected only one. In other words, 
twenty-seven territorial divisions elected fifty members. In a letter that he 
wrote on July 2nd 1792 to Henry Dundas, the Minister for the Colonies, 
Lieutenant-Governor Clarke explained that in view of the state and conditions 
existing in the province, it had not been deemed practical to divide it into a 
sufficient number of counties for a single member to be assigned to each county." 


However, the first electoral map of Lower Canada was criticized. William 
Smith, the historian, who was also a losing candidate in the first elections which 
were held in 1792, claimed that when the electoral divisions were made, only 
the male population had been considered, without regard to the area of the 


14. Idem, p. 54. 
15. Idem, p. 73. 
16. Idem, p. 72. 
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territory that it covered.” It will be noted that the problem of the area of the 
district arose from the very beginning, which can be an important factor apart 
from that of the population. A few changes were made to the electoral map of 
Upper Canada during the following years,'’ but nothing was done to the map of 
Lower Canada until 1829, with the adoption of the Act to make a new and more 
suitable division of the province into counties in order to have more equal represent- 
ation in the Assembly than heretofore. 


The considerable increase in the population and the development of new 
regions had made the 1792 electoral map obsolete, and it was decided to make a 
considerable number of changes in it. Forty-four districts were established, 
with thirty-four of them being entitled to have two representatives each, 
eight with one member, and the cities of Québec and Montreal having four 
respectively, which would form an Assembly of eighty-four members. 


In fact, the redistribution of 1829 provided several advantages. First of all, 
it had the merit of having been made by the Legislative power and not by the 
Executive power as had been the case in 1791. It had obviously been drawn up 
by the Executive and the Legislative Council had taken the liberty of making 
some changes to it, but it could be said that the members themselves had 
accepted the broad outlines and even most of the details of the redistribution. 
It also took certain representation standards into account. In fact, section 2 
of the Act provided that a “‘county”’ having a population of 1,000 souls would be 
represented in Parliament by one ““member’’, and that when the population of 
the county reached 4,000 souls, it would be represented by two members. It 
added that ‘“‘when any County now formed or hereafter to be formed shall 
contain less than one thousand souls, the said County or Counties shall be 
attached to the next adjoining County in which there shall be the smallest 
number of souls’’.2° A good number of the names of the districts were changed 
and became more French, as shown in the following list: Beauce, Beauharnois, 
Bellechasse, Berthier, Bonaventure, Chambly, Champlain, Lac des deux Mon- 
tagnes, Dorchester, Drummond, Gaspé, Kamouraska, |’Acadie, Lachenaie, 
Laprairie, l’Assomption, |’Ilet, Lotbiniére, Mégantic, Missiskoui, Montmoren- 
cy, Montreal East, Montreal West, Nicolet, Orléans, Outaouais, Portneuf, 
Québec Lower Town, Québec Upper Town, Richelieu, Rimouski, Rouville, 
Saguenay, Saint Hyacinthe, Saint Maurice, Shefford, Sherbrooke, Stanstead 
Terrebonne, Three-Rivers, Vaudreuil, Verchéres, William Henry, Yamaska’ 


From 1830 to 1836, the number of members in Lower Canada was increased 
to 90, which it still was when the parliamentary institutions of Lower Canada 
were suspended by an imperial Act. 2?! They were to be revived with consid- 


17. Quoted by Edouard-Fabre Surveyer in “‘Les élections de 1792’’, Montreal, 1927, p. 5. 
18. Constitutional documents, pp. 248-334. 
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erable change under the Act of Union which, in section 12, decreed that the 
representation for Upper Canada and that for Lower Canada would be equal, 
and each of the two former provinces would be allotted 42 of the 84 seats in 
the new Legislative Assembly of United Canada. In order to reduce the 90 
representatives that Lower Canada had in 1838 to 42, it was necessary to 
make a new distribution in certain cases. Section 18 of the Act of Union decreed 
that each county which was entitled to be represented in the Assembly of 
Lower Canada when the Constitution was suspended in 1791, would be repre- 
sented by one member in the new Assembly. In the case provided under 
section 19, two counties would be formed into one: the counties of Montmo- 
rency and Orléans were joined together under the name of Montmorency 
county, and the same thing happened to the counties of l’Assomption and 
Lachenaie under the name of Leinster; |’Acadie and Laprairie counties under 
the name of Huntingdon; and Dorchester and Beauce counties under the 
name of Dorchester. Each of these new counties was to have only one repre- 
sentative. The cities of Québec and Montreal were each to be represented by 
two members, and the towns of Trois-Riviéres and Sherbrooke were to have 
one each. The borough of William Henry, which is now Sorel, was joined to 
the county of Richelieu. 


This rapid and easy redistribution was hardly methodical. It became more 
arbitrary due to the attitude of Lord Sydenham. Under section 21 of the Act 
of Union, the Governor had the right to fix, by letters patent, the limits of 
the cities of Montreal and Québec and the towns of Trois-Riviéres and Sher- 
brooke, for electoral purposes. 


The districts established under the Act of Union were only to be changed 
for Lower Canada in 1853. This redistribution was one of the most important 
in our history, and up to a certain point it forms the basis of the present repre- 
sentation in the province of Québec. As stated in the preamble to the Act, 
it had become necessary following “the increase in the population of that 
province and the necessity to provide for its increasing needs and the develop- 
ment of its resources’’, which made it “necessary to increase the representation 
of the people in the Legislative Assembly of that said province, and to divide 
it in a more equitable manner, and for such purpose, to change the limits of 
certain counties and other electoral divisions, to form certain counties into 
divisions, to erect certain other counties, and to adopt other legislative provi- 
sions in this regard’’. From the 42 members allotted to each part of United 
Canada, the number of members was increased to 65, for a total of 130. This 
meant an increase of 23 for Lower Canada.” 


The bill was introduced by Auguste-Norbert Morin, who succeeded where 
Lafontaine had previously failed three times. The new distribution was cor- 
rectly judged to be equitable. It changed a certain number of districts and 
created new ones, to provide the 65 following districts as enumerated in 
section III: 
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“And that it be enacted, that in Lower Canada, the counties of 
Gaspé, Bonaventure, Rimouski, Témiscouata, Kamouraska, L’Islet, 
Montmagny, Bellechasse, Lévis, Dorchester, Beauce, Mégantic, Lotbi- 
niére, Saguenay, Montmorency, Québec, Portneuf, Champlain, Saint 
Maurice, Maskinongé, Nicolet, Yamaska, Berthier, Joliette, Montcalm, 
l’Assomption, Terrebonne, Deux-Montagnes, Argenteuil, Outaouais, 
Pontiac, Compton, Stanstead, Shefford, Richelieu, Saint Hyacinthe, 
Rouville, Bagot, Iberville, Verchéres, Chambly, Laprairie, Saint Jean, 
Napierville, Chateaugai, Beauharnois, Huntingdon, Soulanges, Vaudreuil 
and Laval shall each one be represented by a member in the Legislative 
Assembly; the united counties of Chicoutimi and Tadoussac, by one 
member; the united counties of Drummond and Arthabaska, by one 
member; the united counties of Sherbrooke and Wolfe, by one member; 
the Eastern Division and the Western Division of the county of Missis- 
coui, and the Hochelaga Division and the Jacques Cartier Division, 
each by one member; the cities of Québec and Montreal each by three 
members, the town of Trois-Riviéres and the town of Sherbrooke, each 
by one member.”’ 


The Act did away with an anomaly which had developed as time went by, 
namely the fact that districts having a little over one thousand souls had 
representation equal to those having two or three thousand. It should be 
pointed out that under section 25 of the Act of Union, the adoption of the bill 
required a majority of two-thirds of the votes, which was obtained, with 58 
members voting for and 14 voting against. 


On this occasion, George Brown, the leader of the liberal element in 
Upper Canada, tried to have the principle of representation by population 
adopted, and which had been demanded by Upper Canada since it had a 
bigger population than Lower Canada, but his amendment was rejected. 
In 1855, some slight changes were made to the electoral map,™ but the number 
of districts remained the same and a few of the names were changed: Tadoussac 
became Saguenay; Saguenay became Charlevoix; Sherbrooke became Rich- 
mond; Eastern Division of Missisquoi became Brome. The Western Division of 
the county of Missisquoi became “‘a separate electoral county”’ under the name 
of Missisquoi county; the Jacques Cartier Division of the county of Montreal 
became “‘a separate electoral county”’ under the name of Jacques Cartier county, 
and the Hochelaga Division of the county of Montreal became an electoral coun- 
ty under the name of Hochelaga. The last change in the electoral map prior to 
Confederation was made in 1860.2 The city of Québec was divided into three 
electoral districts: Québec West, Québec Centre and Québec East. The same 
thing was done for the city of Montreal, which was divided into Montreal- 
West, Montreal-Centre and Montreal-East. 
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Before closing this brief study on the changes made to the electoral map 
of Lower Canada under the Union, it is expedient to point out that in 1856, 
electoral districts were created for purposes of representation in the Legislative 
Council.” In fact, the Council, which was nominative under the Act of Union, 
became elective, and this is why the province of Québec was divided into the 
twenty-four following districts: Gulf, Grandville, De la Durantaye, Lauzon, 
Kennebec, De la Valliére, Wellington, Saurel, Bedford, Rougemont, Montar- 
ville, De Lorimier, Les Laurentides, La Salle, Stadacona, Chaouinigane, De 
Lanaudiére, Repentigny, Mille Isles, Inkerman, Alma, Victoria, Rigaud, De 
Salaberry. Later, under the British North America Act, 1867, these districts 
remained for the purpose of appointing the members of the Legislative Council 
of Québec, until it was abolished in December 1968.27 They still serve for 
purposes of appointing Senators from the province of Québec, who shall have 
real property qualification or shall be resident in such division.” 


SECTION 80 


After providing that “The Legislative Assembly of Québec shall be 
composed of 65 members, to be elected to represent the 65 divisions or districts 
of Lower Canada’’, section 80 of the British North America Act, 1867, added 
a reservation respecting a certain number of divisions. This is the matter 
of the “‘privileged”’ electoral districts in the province of Québec, which, we feel, 
should be briefly described here, because they have had an important influence 
on the various electoral redistributions. 


At the birth of Confederation in 1867, the 65 electoral districts which had 
been created for Lower Canada under the Union were to be used without any 
change for purposes of representation in both the House of Commons and the 
Legislative Assembly.?* In other words, when the first federal and provincial 
elections were held at almost the same time immediately following Confedera- 
tion, the same electoral map of the province of Québec was used for the House of 
Commons and the Legislative Assembly. In order to understand the changes 
that they have undergone, it is sufficient to point out that the 65 federal districts 
now number 74, and the 65 provincial districts 108. Furthermore, since 1867,°° 
the number of the provincial electoral districts in Ontario has been increased 
from 82 to today’s figure of 117. Very few of the provincial districts have kept 
their primitive limits of 1867. 


When the Constitution of the province of Québec was drawn up in the Par- 
liament of United Canada in 1866, the leader of the English-Canadian protes- 
tants of the province of Québec, Alexander T. Galt, demanded, first of all, that 


26. 19-20, Vict., c. 140. 

27. British North America Act, 1867, 30-31, Vict., c. 3, sec. 72. This section was obviously 
repealed with all those respecting the Legislative Council when it was abolished under 
the Act 17, Eliz. II, c 

28. British North ie Sen Ase: 1867, sec. 23; pat. 6. 

29. British North America Act, 1867, sections 51 and 80, 

30. Idem, sec. 70. 
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no alteration could be made to the limits of any electoral district unless the 
second and third readings of the bill had been concurred in by three-quarters of 
the members, or 49 out of 65, which would have required the consent of the 
English members.*! During the debate, this provision was replaced by the one 
provided in section 80 until it was decreed in 1970 that such article ceased to 
have effect.?2 Section 80 stated that ‘it shall not be lawful to present to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec for assent, any bill for altering the limits of any 
of the following electoral divisions or districts mentioned in the second schedule 
to this act: (Pontiac, Ottawa, Argenteuil, Huntingdon, Missisquoi, Brome, 
Shefford, Stanstead, Compton, Wolfe and Richmond, Megantic and the town of 
Sherbrooke), unless the second and third reading of such bill have been passed 
in the Legislative Assemblv with the concurrence of the majority of the members 
representing all those electoral divisions or districts’’. This provision was adopted 
and remained in our statutes until it was rendered inoperative by a unanimous 
vote of the National Assembly. It seems to have been believed for a long time 
that the reservation in section 80 was protected itself, and that it could not be 
amended or repealed without having recourse to the very procedure which it 
set forth, namely the consent of the majority of the members of the privileged 
districts. In 1970, it was decided that paragraph 1 of section 92 of the British 
North America Act made it possible to amend the reservation contained in 
section 80 simply by a bill. Furthermore, care was taken to point out officially 
that ‘‘the second and third readings of bill number 65, intituled: “‘“An Act respect- 
ing the electoral districts’, were adopted with the concurrence of the absolute 
majority of the members representing such electoral districts’’.** 


From 1867 until section 80 ceased to have effect, the Legislature of the prov- 
ince of Québec deferred to the reservation in this section eleven times, the first 
time in 1879 and the last time in 1943, on a similar bill which affected some of the 
privileged districts in certain cases.*4 


It should be pointed out that in 1890, an important change was made by 
separating the county of Wolfe from the county of Richmond. The bill, which 
was passed in accordance with the provisions of section 80, specified in section 4 
that, ‘the two new electoral divisions established by the present Act shall, re- 
specting future alterations to their limits, separately remain subject to section 80 
of the British North America Act, 1867’.*° Furthermore, the county of Ottawa 
could not be divided at that time, because it was impossible to obtain the consent 
of the majority of the members of the twelve counties. ‘“We could not go against 
the majority of the twelve reserved counties’, said Prime Minister Mercier at 


31. Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Québec, Session of 1866, p. 141. 
32. Statutes of Québec, 1970, c. 7. 
33. Journals of the National Assembly, 1970, p. 363. 


34. Journals of the Legislative Assembly, 1879, p. 265; 1882, p. 329; 1890, p. 406; 1894-95, 
p. 167; 1904, p. 392; 1912, pp. 322 and 323, Ist session; 1912, 1st session, p. 498; 1921, p. 
142; 1922, pp. 309 and 327; 1939, p. 366; 1943, pp. 438-9. 
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the time.*® This statement makes it easy to understand the difficulties caused by 
the reservation contained in section 80. It should not be forgotten that not only 
did it not allow the making of alterations to the protected counties, but it 
actually prevented any alterations from being made to the adjacent ones. It is 
quite possible that a great many corrections to the electoral map could not have 
been undertaken or even suggested because it was believed that it would be 
impossible to obtain the concurrence required under section 80. 


It should be pointed out that on four occasions, the Legislature omitted to 
follow faithfully the provisions of section 80.*? Generally speaking, whenever the 
Legislator made new electoral districts out of the reserved districts, he specifical- 
ly granted them the same privileges as those held by the districts which had pro- 
duced them, to such an extent that over the years, one could wonder what they 
had become. Various interpretations have been provided by specialists, but they 
generally ended up with the following list: Argenteuil, Brome, Compton, Fron- 
tenac, Gatineau, Hull, Huntingdon, Labelle, Mégantic, Missisquoi, Papineau, 
Pontiac, Richmond, Shefford, Sherbrooke, Stanstead, Témiscamingue and 
Wolfe. 

1867 — 1965 


The electoral map of the province of Québec has undergone a great many 
changes in over a hundred years. The number of members was changed eleven 
times, with the most important changes being made in 1890, 1895, 1912, 1922, 
1930, 1939, 1944, 1945, 1954, 1960 and 1965. 


It was in 1890, while Honoré Mercier was Prime Minister of the Province 
of Québec, that important alterations were made to the electoral map for the 
first time, to increase the number of members of the Legislative Assembly from 
65 to 74.8 Redistribution had become necessary following the population in- 
crease in certain districts, particularly in the Montreal region. Mercier proposed 
that the district of Richmond and Wolfe be divided into two electoral districts, 
those of Richmond and Wolfe; the electoral district of Ottawa into Ottawa West 
(including the town of Hull) and Ottawa East; the electoral district of Chicou- 
timi and Saguenay into Lake St. John and Chicoutimi-Saguenay; that of 
Rimouski into Rimouski and Matane; that of Québec East into Québec East 
and Saint-Sauveur and that of Drummond and Arthabaska into Drummond 
and Arthabaska. The city of Montreal was to have its three electoral districts 
divided to form six, three to the West and three to the East of Saint-Laurent 
Street. As already pointed out concerning the reservation contained in section 
80, the Mercier government did not succeed in obtaining the special majority 
required to alter the limits of the electoral district of Ottawa. It is pointed out 
that in 1890, the “united counties of Chicoutimi and Saguenay” formed a single 


36. Debates of the Legislature of the Province of Québec, published by H. Malenfant, Québec, 
1890, Ist session, p. 747. 
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electoral district and returned only one member to the Assembly.*? In 1912, 
Chicoutimi was placed in the category of electoral districts having only one 
member, and the counties of Charlevoix and Saguenay formed only a single 
electoral district which returned one member to represent them in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. This exception was removed in 1945, and since then, there 
have been as many members as there are electoral districts. When the redistribu- 
tion of 1890 was being undertaken, Edmund James Flynn, who was the member 
for Gaspé, requested that the Magdalen Islands be constituted into an inde- 
pendent electoral district, but this decision was not to be made until a few years 
later. 


At the end of 1895, Edmund James Flynn had a bill adopted to constitute 
the Magdalen Islands into an electoral district.42 The preamble to the bill 
pointed out that “by their petition, a great number of the inhabitants of the 
Magdalen Islands have requested the separation of these islands from the 
electoral district of Gaspé”, putting forward a certain number of arguments 
the text of which we consider it worthwhile to reproduce here, because of the 
problem which is still with us today regarding the existence of a special electoral 
district for the Magdalen Islands. The petition alleged: 


“That the said islands are separated from the rest of the county of 
Gaspé by great distances which can only be covered at certain times and 
at great expense; 


That the said islands are completely separate and distinct from the 
rest of the said county for municipal, educational and registration pur- 
poses, and are governed by particular provisions respecting the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts and procedure; 


That there are no business connections between the inhabitants of 
the islands and those in the other parts of the said county, and the in- 
terests of each are different; 


That the population of the said islands is about 5,000 souls, 900 of 
whom are electors;...” 


It should be noted that the constituting of the Magdalen Islands into an 
electoral district coincided with a complete reorganization of the islands 
following the abolition of seigneurial tenure.” 


Up until the redistribution of 1912, representation in the Legislative 
Assembly continued to be based on 75 electoral districts returning 74 members. 
Between 1880 and 1912, a considerable number of inequalities had developed 


39. Statutes of Québec, 1890, 1st session, c. 2, sec. 3. 
40. Statutes of Québec, 1912, 1st session, c. 9, sections 65 and 66. 
41. Statutes of Québec, 1945, c. 12. 


42. Statutes of Québec, 1895, c. 6. 
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in certain regions of the province of Québec, and particularly on the Island of 
Montreal. The redistribution of 1912 endeavoured to correct some of the 
anomalies which could be established by examining the report on the elections 
of June 8th 1908.44 Several electoral districts had from 4 to 5,000 registered 
electors, but on the other hand, an electoral district such as Hochelaga had 
46,920, Ottawa (Hull) had 17,903 and Beauce had 10,209, while Huntingdon 
had only 3,235 and Iberville 2,471. Redistribution added 7 electoral districts, 
which increased the number of members to 81, with Charlevoix and Saguenay 
continuing to be represented by a single member. The Act which brought about 
the redistribution of 1912 * is fairly long and complicated. For all practical 
purposes, it achieved the following result. The Island of Montreal, which had 
formed 8 electoral districts until then, found itself with 13: Montreal-Dorion, 
Montreal-Hochelaga, Montreal-Laurier, Montreal-Ste. Anne, Montreal-St. 
George, Montreal-St. James, Montreal-St. Lawrence, Montreal-St. Louis, 
Montreal-St. Mary’s, Westmount, Laval, Jacques-Cartier and Maisonneuve. 
Ottawa produced Labelle and Pontiac, Témiscamingue. These increases ob- 
viously caused considerable changes to be made to the limits of the existing 
electoral districts. 


Ten years were to go by before a new readjustment of the electoral map 
was made in 1922, when the number of members was increased to 85. This was 
still only a partial revision, even though it covered 200 pages in the Statutes. 
In actual fact, it was used to provide a new description of the 86 electoral 
districts that were to exist from then on.‘* The redistribution of 1922 joined 
the electoral districts of Napierville and Laprairie into a single county, thus 
rectifying the representation of southeast Montreal which was no longer real- 
istic. In addition, it created two new electoral districts in Montreal itself, those 
of Verdun and Montreal-Mercier. Other districts were affected inside Montreal, 
with Hochelaga having its name changed to become Montreal-St. Henry. 
The districts of Labelle, Matane and Témiscamingue were each divided in 
two, to produce Papineau, Matapédia and Abitibi respectively. 


The next redistribution was carried out in 1930,47 when the number of 
electoral districts was increased from 86 to 91, and the number of members 
from 85 to 90. This result was obtained by dividing the electoral districts of 
Gaspé, Témiscouata, Hull, Champlain and Lac Saint-Jean. This produced 
Gaspé-North and Gaspé-South, Témiscouata and Riviére-du-Loup, Gatineau 
and Hull, Laviolette and Champlain, Roberval and Lac-Saint-Jean. 


The party in power at the time did not make any changes to the electoral 
map before being defeated in 1936, and then in 1939, the government proposed 
a fairly substantial redistribution after making some routine alterations in 
1937.48 First of all, the redistribution of 1939 contained an original proposal 

44, Report on the 12th General Election 1908, Québec, 1909. 
45. Statutes of Québec, 1912, 1st session, c. 9. 
46. Statules of Québec, 1922, c. 13. 


47. Statutes of Québec, 1930, c. 15. 
48. Statutes of Québec, 1939, c. 7 and 1937, cc. 14, 16. 
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to reduce the number of districts and also to reduce the number of members 
from 90 to 86. The districts of Richelieu and Verchéres were made into a single 
district taking part of their territory from Yamaska; Chateauguay, Napier- 
ville-Laprairie and St. John’s were formed into Chateauguay-Laprairie and 
St. John’s-Napierville; Vaudreuil and Soulanges were joined together under 
the name of Vaudreuil-Soulanges; Kamouraska and Riviére-du-Loup became 
Kamouraska-Riviére-du-Loup. In the Québec city region, Québec County, 
Québec East and Québec West were remodelled without changing the number 
of districts. In Montreal, Westmount and Montreal-St. George produced 
Westmount-St. George, Montreal-Outremont and Montreal-Notre-Dame-de- 
Grace; Montreal-St. James, Montreal-Ste. Anne and Montreal-St. Lawrence 
produced Montreal-St. James and Montreal-Ste. Anne; Maisonneuve, Montreal- 
Mercier, Montreal-Dorion and Montreal-Laurier produced Maisonneuve, 
Montreal-Mercier and Montreal-Jeanne-Mance. Thus, important changes 
were made in Montreal, but the number of counties remained the same. 


The next revision took place in 1944,4° which increased the representation 
in the Legislative Assembly from 86 to 91 members. Kamouraska-Riviére-du- 
Loup again became the two electoral districts that they had been before 1939. 
The same applied to Richelieu-Verchéres. Chateauguay-Laprairie and St. 
John’s-Napierville were changed to Chateauguay, Napierville-Laprairie and 
St. John’s. Abitibi was divided to become Abitibi-East and Abitibi-West, and 
Témiscamingue was divided into Rouyn-Noranda and Témiscamingue. 


The revision of 1945°° made some changes in the centre of Montreal, 
without, however, increasing the number of members. And as has been seen, it 
divided Charlevoix-Saguenay into two separate electoral districts, with each 
one returning one representative to the Legislative Assembly, thus increasing 
the number of members to 92. It was increased to 93 in 1954 through the crea- 
tion of Jonquiére-Kénogami,*! to give an additional seat to the population 
of the Saguenay-Lake St. John region. 


In 1960, the electoral district of Laval ceased to exist as it was replaced 
by the electoral districts of Bourget and Laval, while the electoral district of 
Saguenay was replaced by Duplessis and Saguenay, with the number of mem- 
bers thus being increased to 95,°2 at which figure it remained until the general 
redistribution of 1965. 


It is pointed out that this was preceded in 1962 by the Grenier Report, 
which was named for Mr. Fernand Grenier, a Professor at the Université Laval, 
and who was Chairman of a committee appointed by Order-in-Council on 
December 14th 1961, ‘‘for the purpose of making a preliminary study of the 


49, Statutes of Québec, 1944, c. 6. 

50. Statutes of Québec, 1945, c. 12. 

51. Statutes of Québec, 1953/1954, c. 28. 
52. Statutes of Québec, 1959/1960, c. 28. 
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planned revision of the electoral map of the province of Québec’’.®? On Feb- 
ruary 16th 1962, the Prime Minister proposed a motion in the Legislative 
Assembly to appoint a special parliamentary committee to examine the revision 
of the electoral map.*! This committee on the “redistribution of the territorial 
division”’ whose appointment ended with the session was re-appointed during 
the two following sessions, those of 1963 and 1964. The committee formed a 
“‘sub-committee’’ composed of three members, with Mr. Francois Drouin, Q.c., 
as Chairman, Mr. André Verge, as member suggested by the government, and 
Mr. Rodolphe Laplante, as member suggested by the Opposition. On May 21st 
1965, the special committee reported to the Legislative Assembly that it had 
examined the first part of the sub-committee’s report and declared that it had 
“unanimously accepted in principle the project of the sub-committee on the 
electoral map to establish eleven new districts on the Island of Montreal and 
Jésus Island, a new district in the existing districts of Chambly and Verchéres 
and one more district in the Chicoutimi-Lake St. John region’. The total 
number of electoral districts was thus increased to 108. A certain number of 
districts were also reorganized, mainly in the Québec city region. Bill 64, which 
included the principal recommendations, was introduced in July 1965 and 
sanctioned on the 6th of August 1965. Thirteen new districts were established, 
seventeen new names appeared on the map and twenty-nine of the old districts 
were affected. Forty-two districts were made out of twenty-nine. The thirteen 
new districts included the eleven which were added on the Island of Montreal 
and Jésus Island, the one which was added to the territory of Chambly and 
Verchéres, and the one given to the Chicoutimi-Lake St. John region. 


The 1965 electoral map was used for the general election held in 1966 and 
1970, and is also the one that we examined in conjunction with the census 
of the electors taken in 1970. 


53. Preliminary Study of the Revision of the Electoral Map of the Province of Québec. Report of 
the Committee to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, Québec, January 15th 
1962, 52 pages. 

54. Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Québec, Friday, February 16th 1962, 
DoeLole 

55. Statules of Québec, 1965, c. 10. 
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CRITERIA FOR THE DELIMITATION OF THE 
PROJECTED DISTRICTS 


Before mentioning the delimitation criteria on which we based ourselves, 
it must be remembered that we were subject to legal and historical restrictions. 
Section 9 of the Act set us a quotient of 32,000 electors, with a possible variation 
of plus or minus twenty-five per cent. Generally speaking, we adopted a higher 
figure than the average in urban areas, and a lower figure in rural areas. An 
electoral map must also take into account the present and even the eventual 
limits of the municipalities because of the fact that they are being grouped.** 
We have fully respected these limits in the rural areas. Thus, for our purpose, 
Bécancour is a unit formed out of eleven former municipalities. On the other 
hand, we were not always able to respect the municipal divisions in urban 
areas, even though planned or anticipated amalgamations were taken into 
account. The case of Lafléche and Saint-Hubert will serve as an example. 


The historical restrictions are more subtle, but they are real nevertheless. 
It should not be forgotten that a large part of the province of Québec is subject 
to cadastral divisions resulting from the northwest /southeast orientation of the 
seigneuries, which determined the configuration of the municipalities and also 
that of the highway network. The delimitation of certain electoral districts is 
still affected by this restriction, Beauharnois (Seigneurie of Beauharnois) 
and Richelieu (Seigneurie of Saint-Ours), for example. 


In our historical outline, we mentioned the privileged electoral districts 
whose limits could only be altered with difficulty following special procedure. 
A complete redistribution is required in order to be able to fit them into the 
standard established by the quotient. The redistribution brought about an 
increase or a decrease in the areas of some of these districts, and even caused 
some of them to disappear. 


The criteria we used within these legal and historical restrictions were of a 
geographical, economic and socio-demographic nature. 


Geographical criteria are physical and spatial. In the first case, topography 
is the primary factor. Some districts are based on limits which should take into 
account the topographical phenomena regardless of their extent, such as the 
Shickshock Mountains in the Gaspé Peninsula and the escarpment on the 
north slope of the heights of Québec city. Furthermore, there is also the hydro- 
graphy, the effects of which can vary. In fact, even though the big rivers 
of the province of Québec can be used theoretically as natural limits, they 
appear in practice as powers which polarize a life of intense and varied relation- 
ship along their banks. They unite rather than divide. This is the case of the 


56. The term “municipality” refers to the municipalities as they existed or were delimited as 
at January lst 1972. 
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Richelieu for Iberville and St. John’s, the Chaudiére for Saint-Georges and 
Saint-Georges-West, and the Saguenay for Chicoutimi and Chicoutimi-North. 


The area-type criteria are accessibility, shape and extent. 


In rural areas, consideration was given to the traffic density and quality 
of the regional road network which promotes communications not only between 
the municipalities, but also between the municipalities and the centres of 
economic attraction. In urban areas, even though rapid communication is 
always possible between the various parts of a city, consideration must never- 
theless be given to man-made traffic obstacles such as railway yards, autoroutes 
or canals. 


In our efforts to give the electoral districts as geometrical an outline as 
possible, we have carefully avoided forming bottlenecks and branches in tracing 
their limits, in order to facilitate communications and promote relationship 
inside the district. 


In spite of our efforts to keep the areas of the electoral districts within 
reasonable proportions, we were unable to avoid huge districts which produce 
the weakness of spatial structure, the discontinuation of peopling, and in some 
cases, the necessity of linking up with the northern limits of the existing electoral 
districts. 


The economic type criteria are based on the existence of centres and zones 
of influence and the prevalence of sectors of activity. In so far as possible, each 
new district has been given one or more economic centres of varying importance. 
For example, Saint-Jér6me in Prévost, Acton Vale in Johnson, Mont-Laurier 
and Maniwaki in Gatineau, and Baie-Comeau in Saguenay. The predominating 
sectors of activity can be primary, such as forestry in Gatineau, agriculture in 
Portneuf and mining in Chapais. They can be secondary, such as the manu- 
facturing industry in Bois-Francs, the pulp and paper industry in Chapleau, 
and smelting in Jonquiére. Lastly, they can be tertiary in most of the urban 
districts where the services are plentiful. 


The socio-demographic criteria are based on the population and peopling. 
In the case of the population, its density and rate of increase must be valuated. 
As regards peopling, isolated areas and the environment must be kept in mind. 
Some of the proposed districts do away with the anomalies of peopling. La 
Dauversiére corrects the isolated area created by the existence of two quarries, 
and La Vérendrye lessens the historical isolation of Pontiac, which was centred 
economically on Pembroke. 


In order to keep the existing homogeneousness of the populations, the 
distinction has been maintained between the rural environment and the urban 
environment, for example. Thus, the number of electors in an urban area may 
vary from 30 to 40,000, depending upon the degree of stability or increase. 
On the other hand, the marginal zones are found at the lower limit of the 
variation allowed, and certain more developed rural areas are at the approxi- 
mate level of the quotient provided in the Act. 
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Lastly, there are the socio-cultural considerations which provide important 
criteria. Thus, in an urban environment, the standard of living criterion gives 
a certain homogeneousness to districts which are already well characterized 
at both the language and ethnic levels. 


By applying these criteria, we decided to recommend the establishment 
of 110 districts which would replace the 108 existing ones. 


PROJECTED ELECTORAL DISTRICTS 


Before giving the reader a description of each of the 110 electoral districts, 
it might be worthwhile to give him some explanatory notes regarding the 
content of this section. 


A brief look at each synopsis is sufficient to be able to see that the territory 
of the province of Québec, as already delimited for electoral purposes, is 
divided into three regions: the Montreal region, the North Shore of the St. 
Lawrence and the South Shore of the St. Lawrence. Each region has been 
divided into zones which determine the order in which the districts should be 
presented. 


This grouping of the electoral districts into zones has been done in order 
to fit them into their geographical framework. In addition, it facilitates the 
technical task of outlining the districts on the maps in the Atlas accompanying 
this report. The new character of certain zonal names provides the reasons 
underlying these preoccupations. On the other hand, this zoning of political 
Québec does not weaken the economic regionalization in any way, nor does 
it imply any new regional boundaries. 


The permanent nature conferred upon the Commission and the obligation 
to revise the electoral map following each general election, will turn the 
electoral map of the province of Québec resolutely towards the future. Histor1- 
cally speaking, certain administrative, legal and judicial limits were patterned 
on the limits of the electoral districts. The separating of these administrative 
levels from the electoral map will ensure its autonomy from now on. 


In order to make it possible to compare the projected districts with the 
existing districts, 1t was considered advisable to provide two lists, the first one 
giving the concordance of the projected districts with the existing districts, 
and the second giving the concordance of the existing districts with the 
projected districts. 


The Atlas reference is given for each district. 
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CONCORDANCE OF PROJECTED DISTRICTS 


Projected Districts 


Ahuntsic 


Anjou 


Authier 


Beauce 


Beauharnois 


Bécancour 


Bellechasse 


Berthier 


Bois-Francs 


Bonaventure 


Bourassa 


Bourget 


Existing Districts 


Ahuntsic (part) 
Bourassa (part) 


Lafontaine (part) 
Bourget (part) 
Bourassa (part) 


Abitibi-West (wholly) 
Abitibi-East (part) 


Dorchester (part) 
Beauce (part) 
Lévis (part) 


Beauharnois (part) 
Chateauguay (part) 
Huntingdon (part) 


Arthabaska (part) 
Nicolet (part) 
Yamaska (part) 
Richelieu (part) 


Bellechasse (wholly) 
Dorchester (part) 


Berthier (part) 
Maskinongé (part) 
Joliette (part) 


Mégantic (part) 
Arthabaska (part) 


Bonaventure (wholly) 
Gaspé-South (part) 
Matapédia (part) 
Rimouski (part) 


Bourassa (part) 


Bourget (part) 


Atlas, page 


2 


20 


29 


29 


10 


20 


30 


26 


Projected Districts 
Brébeuf 


Chambly 


Champlain 


Chapais 


Chapleau 


Charlevoix 


Chauveau 


Chicoutimi 


D’Arcy McGee 


Deux-Montagnes 


Dorion 


Drummond 


Dubuc 


Duplessis 


Existing Districts 


Témiscamingue (wholly) 
Rouyn-Noranda (part) 


Chambly (part) 
Taillon (part) 


Champlain (part) 


Abitibi-East (part) 
Rouyn-Noranda (part) 


Papineau (part) 
Hull (part) 


Charlevoix (part) 
Montmorency (part) 


Chauveau (part) 
Montmorency (part) 


Chicoutimi (part) 
Jonquiére (part) 
Dubuc (part) 


D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace (part) 
Marguerite-Bourgeoys (part) 
Outremont (part) 
Westmount (part) 


Deux-Montagnes (wholly) 
Terrebonne (part) 
Argenteuil (part) 


Dorion (part) 
Laurier (part) 


Yamaska (part) 
Bagot (part) 
Drummond (part) 


Dubuc (part) 
Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 
Chicoutimi (part) 


Saguenay (part) 
Duplessis (wholly) 


Atlas, page 
9 


23 


14 


14 


14 


18 


13 


22 


17, 


19 


Projected Districts 
Fabre 


Frontenac 


Gaspé 


Gatineau 


Godbout 
Gouin 


Hull 


Tles-de-la-Madeleine 
Jacques-Cartier 


Jeanne-Mance 


Jean-Talon 


Johnson 


Joliette 


Jonquiére 


Existing Districts 
Fabre (part) 


Frontenac (part) 
Wolfe (part) 

Compton (part) 
Stanstead (part) 


Gaspé-North (part) 
Gaspé-South (part) 


Gatineau (part) 
Papineau (part) 
Pontiac (part) 
Labelle (part) 
Montcalm (part) 
Joliette (part) 
Berthier (part) 


Shefford (part) 
Gouin (part) 


Hull (part) 
Gatineau (part) 


Iles-de-la-Madeleine (wholly) 
Jacques-Cartier (part) 


Jeanne-Mance (part) 


Gouin (part) 


Jean-Talon (part) 
Louis-Hébert (part) 


Drummond (part) 
Bagot (part) 
Richmond (part) 
Shefford (part) 


Joliette (part) 
Montcalm (part) 


Jonquiére (part) 
Chicoutimi (part) 


Atlas, page 
a 


26 


30 


10 


21 


15 


24 


13 


18 


27 


28 
Projected Districts 


Kamouraska 


Labelle 


La Chaudiére 


Lac-Saint-Jean 


La Dauversiére 


Laferté 


Lafontaine 


Laporte 


Laprairie 


L’Assomption 


Laurier 


Existing Districts 


Kamouraska (wholly) 
Riviére-du-Loup (part) 
L’Islet (part) 


Labelle (part) 
Montcalm (part) 
Joliette (part) 
Terrebonne (part) 
Argenteuil (part) 
Berthier (part) 


Beauce (part) 
Frontenac (part) 
Mégantic (part) 
Dorchester (part) 


Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 
Roberval (part) 
Charlevoix (part) 
Jonquiére (part) 
Chauveau (part) 
Montmorency (part) 


Bourassa (part) 
Olier (part) 
Dorion (part) 


Wolfe (part) 
Richmond (part) 
Arthabaska (part) 
Drummond (part) 
Nicolet (part) 


Lafontaine (part) 


Napierville-Laprairie (part) 
Chambly (part) 


Napierville-Laprairie (part) 
Chateauguay (part) 


L’Assomption (part) 
Berthier (part) 


Laurier (part) 
Dorion (part) 
Outremont (part) 
Gouin (part) 


Allas, page 


29 


10 


25 


17 


29 


20 


13 


Projected Districts 
Laval 


La Vérendrye 


Laviolette 


Lévis 


Limoilou 


Lotbiniére 


Louis-Fréchette 


Louis-Hébert 


Maisonneuve 


Marchand 


Marguerite-Bourgeoys 


Maskinongé 


Matane 


Existing Districts 
Laval (part) 


Pontiac (part) 
Gatineau (part) 


Laviolette (part) 
Portneuf (part) 
Chauveau (part) 
Saint-Maurice (part) 
Maskinongé (part) 


Lévis (part) 


Limoilou (part) 
Chauveau (part) 


Lotbiniére (wholly) 
Mégantic (part) 
Nicolet (part) 
Arthabaska (part) 


Chauveau (part) 
Portneuf (part) 


Louis-Hébert (part) 
Saint-Sauveur (part) 


Maisonneuve (part) 


Iberville (part) 
Missisquoi (part) 
Rouville (part) 
Saint-Hyacinthe (part) 
Bagot (part) 


Marguerite-Bourgeoys (part) 


Maskinongé (part) 
Saint-Maurice (part) 
Trois-Riviéres (part) 


Matane (part) 
Matapédia (part) 
Gaspé-North (part) 


Allas, page 
fi 


9 


10 


28 


16 


29 


14 


21 


10 


30 


29 


30 
Projected Districts 


Matapédia 


Mégantic 


Mercier 


Mille-Iles 


Missisquoi 


Montmorency 


Mont-Royal 


Nelligan 


Notre-Dame-de-Grdace 


Olier 


Orford 


Outremont 


Papineau 


Existing Districts 


Matapédia (part) 
Matane (part) 
Rimouski (part) 


Mégantic (part) 
Frontenac (part) 
Wolfe (part) 
Beauce (part) 


Saint-Louis (part) 
Mercier (part) 


Laval (part) 
Fabre (part) 


Missisquoi (part) 
Brome (wholly) 
Shefford (part) 


Montmorency (part) 


Outremont (part) 
D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Dorion (part) 


Robert Baldwin (part) 
Jacques-Cartier (part) 
Saint-Laurent (part) 


Notre-Dame-de-Grace (part) 
Marguerite-Bourgeoys (part) 


Olier (part) 
Jeanne-Mance (part) 
Bourassa (part) 


Stanstead (part) 
Sherbrooke (part) 
Shefford (part) 


Outremont (part) 
D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Saint-Louis (part) 
Westmount (part) 


Papineau (part) 
Argenteuil (part) 


Allas, page 


30 


25 


21 


14 


26 


10 


Projected Districts 


Pointe-Claire 


Portneuf 


Prévost 


Richelieu 


Rimouski 


Robert Baldwin 


Roberval 


Saguenay 


Sainte-Anne 


Saint-Francois 


Saint-Henri 


Saint-Hyacinthe 


Saint-Jacques 


Saint-Jean 


Saint-Laurent 


Existing Districts 


Robert Baldwin (part) 
Jacques-Cartier (part) 


Portneuf (part) 


L’Assomption (part) 
Terrebonne (part) 


Richelieu (part) 
Saint-Hyacinthe (part) 
Yamaska (part) 


Rimouski (part) 


Robert Baldwin (part) 
Jacques-Cartier (part) 


Roberval (part) 
Laviolette (part) 


Saguenay (part) 


Sainte-Anne (part) 
Westmount (part) 
Saint-Henri (part) 
Verdun (part) 


Sherbrooke (part) 
Compton (part) 
Richmond (part) 


Saint-Henri (part) 
Marguerite-Bourgeoys (part) 


Saint-Hyacinthe (part) 
Bagot (part) 


Saint-Jacques (part) 
Sainte-Marie (part) 
Mercier (part) 


Iberville (part) 
Saint-Jean (part) 
Napierville-Laprairie (part) 


Saint-Laurent (part) 
Ahuntsic (part) 


Allas, page 


4 


14 
13 


22 


30 


19 


26 


22 


21 


31 


32 
Projected Districts 


Saint-Louis 


Sainte-Marie 


Saint-Maurice 


Saint-Michel 


Salaberry 


Sauveé 


Sherbrooke 
Taché 


Taillon 


Taschereau 


Témiscouata 


Terrebonne 


Trois-Riviéres 


Existing Districts 


Westmount (part) 
Sainte-Anne (part) 
Saint-Jacques (part) 
Saint-Louis (part) 
Mercier (part) 


Sainte-Marie (part) 
Mercier (part) 
Maisonneuve (part) 


Saint-Maurice (part) 
Laviolette (part) 
Champlain (part) 


Gouin (part) 

Dorion (part) 

Olier (part) 
Jeanne-Mance (part) 


Huntingdon (part) 
Beauharnois (part) 
Chateauguay (part) 


Rouville (part) 
Verchéres (part) 
Chambly (part) 
Saint-Jean (part) 


Sherbrooke (part) 


L’Islet (part) 
Montmagny (wholly) 


Taillon (part) 


Jean-Talon (part) 
Saint-Sauveur (part) 


Témiscouata (wholly) 
Riviére-du-Loup (part) 


Terrebonne (part) 
L’Assomption (part) 


Trois-Riviéres (part) 
Saint-Maurice (part) 


Allas, page 


6 


10 


20 


21 


27 
29 


ZS 
16 


30 


13 


if 


Projected Districts 


Vanier 


Vaudreuil 


Verchéres 


Verdun 


Westmount 


Existing Districts 


Saint-Sauveur (part) 
Louis-Hébert (part) 
Limoilou (part) 


Vaudreuil-Soulanges (wholly) 


Richelieu (part) 
Verchéres (part) 
Rouville (part) 
Saint-Hyacinthe (part) 


Verdun (part) 


Westmount (part) 

D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace (part) 
Sainte-Anne (part) 
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CONCORDANCE OF EXISTING DISTRICTS 


Existing Districts 


Abitibi-East 


Abitibi- West 


Ahuntsic 


Argenteuil 


Arthabaska 


Bagot 


Beauce 


Beauharnois 


Bellechasse 


Berthier 


Bonaventure 


Projected Districts 


Authier (part) 
Chapais (part) 


Authier (part) 


Ahuntsic (part) 
Saint-Laurent (part) 


Deux-Montagnes (part) 
Labelle (part) 
Papineau (part) 


Laferté (part) 
Bois-Francs (part) 
Lotbiniére (part) 
Bécancour (part) 


Saint-Hyacinthe (part) 
Johnson (part) 
Drummond (part) 
Marchand (part) 


Beauce (part) 
La Chaudiére (part) 
Mégantic (part) 


Beauharnois (part) 
Salaberry (part) 


Bellechasse (part) 
Berthier (part) 
Labelle (part) 
L’Assomption (part) 
Gatineau (part) 


Bonaventure (part) 
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Existing Districts 


Bourassa 


Bourget 


Brome 


Chambly 


Champlain 


Charlevoix 


Chateauguay 


Chauveau 


Chicoutimi 


Compton 


D’Arcy McGee 


Deux-Montagnes 


Projected Districts 


Ahuntsic (part) 

La Dauversiére (part) 
Bourassa (wholly) 
Olier (part) 

Anjou (part) 


Bourget (wholly) 
Anjou (part) 


Missisquoi (part) 


Chambly (part) 
Sauvé (part) 
Laporte (part) 


Champlain (part) 
Saint-Maurice (part) 


Charlevoix (part) 
Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 


Beauharnois (part) 
Salaberry (part) 
Laprairie (part) 


Chauveau (part) 
Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 
Louis-Fréchette (part) 
Laviolette (part) 
Limoilou (part) 


Chicoutimi (part) 
Dubuc (part) 
Jonquiére (part) 


Frontenac (part) 
Saint-Frangois (part) 


D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Mont-Royal (part) 
Outremont (part) 
Westmount (part) 


Deux-Montagnes (part) 
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36 
Existing Districts 


Dorchester 


Dorion 


Drummond 


Dubuc 


Duplessis 


Fabre 


Frontenac 


Gaspé-North 


Gaspé-South 


Gatineau 


Gouin 


Hull 


Huntingdon 


Projected Districts 


Beauce (part) 
Bellechasse (part) 
La Chaudiére (part) 


Dorion (part) 
Laurier (part) 
Saint-Michel (part) 


La Dauversiére (part) 


Mont-Royal (part) 


Johnson (part) 
Laferté (part) 
Drummond (part) 


Dubuc (part) 
Chicoutimi (part) 


Duplessis (part) 


Fabre (wholly) 
Mille-Iles (part) 


Frontenac (part) 
La Chaudiére (part) 
Mégantic (part) 


Gaspé (part) 
Matane (part) 


Bonaventure (part) 
Gaspé (part) 


Gatineau (part) 
La Vérendrye (part) 
Hull (part) 


Gouin (part) 
Jeanne-Mance (part) 
Laurier (part) 
Saint-Michel (part) 


Hull (part) 
Chapleau (part) 


Beauharnois (part) 
Salaberry (part) 
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Existing Districts 


Iberville 


Tles-de-la-Madeleine 


Jacques-Cartier 


Jeanne-Mance 


Jean-Talon 


Joliette 


Jonquiére 


Kamouraska 


Labelle 


Lac-Saint-Jean 


Lafontaine 


L’Assomption 


Laurier 


Laval 


Projected Districts 


Marchand (part) 
Saint-Jean (part) 


Iles-de-la-Madeleine (wholly) 


Pointe-Claire (part) 
Robert Baldwin (part) 
Nelligan (part) 


Jacques-Cartier (wholly) 


Saint-Michel (part) 
Jeanne-Mance (part) 
Olier (part) 


Taschereau (part) 
Jean-Talon (part) 


Joliette (part) 
Berthier (part) 
Labelle (part) 
Gatineau (part) 

La Vérendrye (part) 


Jonquiére (part) 
Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 
Chicoutimi (part) 


Kamouraska (part) 


Labelle (part) 
Gatineau (part) 


Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 
Dubuc (part) 


Lafontaine (part) 
Anjou (part) 


L’Assomption (part) 
Prévost (part) 
Terrebonne (part) 


Laurier (part) 
Dorion (part) 


Laval (wholly) 
Mille-Iles (part) 
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38 


Existing Districts 


Laviolette 


Lévis 


Limoilou 


L’ Islet 


Lotbiniére 


Louis-Hébert 


Maisonneuve 


Marguerite-Bourgeoys 


Maskinongé 


Matane 


Matapédia 


Mégantic 


Mercier 


Projected Districts 


Roberval (part) 
Laviolette (part) 
Saint-Maurice (part) 


Lévis (part) 
Beauce (part) 


Limoilou (part) 
Vanier (part) 


Kamouraska (part) 
Taché (part) 


Lotbiniére (part) 


Louis-Hébert (part) 
Jean-Talon (part) 
Vanier (part) 


Sainte-Marie (part) 
Maisonneuve (wholly) 


Marguerite-Bourgeoys (part) 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace (part) 
D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Saint-Henri (part) 


Maskinongé (part) 
Berthier (part) 
Laviolette (part) 


Matane (part) 
Matapédia (part) 


Bonaventure (part) 
Matane (part) 
Matapédia (part) 


Lotbiniére (part) 
Bois-Francs (part) 
Mégantic (part) 

La Chaudiére (part) 


Mercier (part) 
Saint-Louis (part) 
Saint-Jacques (part) 
Sainte-Marie (part) 
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Existing Districts 


Missisquoi 


Montcalm 


Montmagny 


Montmorency 


Napierville-Laprairie 


Nicolet 


Notre-Dame-de-Grace 


Olier 


Outremont 


Papineau 


Pontiac 


Portneuf 


Projected Districts 


Missisquoi (part) 
Marchand (part) 


Joliette (part) 
Labelle (part) 
Gatineau (part) 

La Vérendrye (part) 


Taché (part) 


Montmorency (part) 
Chauveau (part) 
Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 
Charlevoix (part) 


Laprairie (part) 
Saint-Jean (part) 
Laporte (part) 


Lotbiniére (part) 
Bécancour (part) 
Laferté (part) 


D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace (part) 
Westmount (part) 


La Dauversiére (part) 
Olier (part) 
Saint-Michel (part) 


D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Mont-Royal (part) 
Outremont (part) 


Papineau (part) 
Chapleau (part) 
Gatineau (part) 


Gatineau (part) 
La Vérendrye (part) 


Portneuf (part) 
Louis-Fréchette (part) 
Laviolette (part) 
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39 


40 
Existing Districts 


Richelieu 


Richmond 


Rimouski 


Riviére-du-Loup 


Robert Baldwin 


Roberval 


Rouville 


Rouyn-Noranda 


Saguenay 


Sainte-Anne 


Saint-Henri 


Saint-Hyacinthe 


Saint-Jacques 


Projected Districts 


Richelieu (part) 
Verchéres (part) 
Bécancour (part) 


Laferté (part) 
Saint-Francois (part) 
Johnson (part) 


Rimouski (wholly) 
Matapédia (part) 
Bonaventure (part) 


Témiscouata (part) 
Kamouraska (part) 


Pointe-Claire (part) 
Robert Baldwin (part) 
Nelligan (part) 


Roberval (part) 
Dubuc (part) 
Lac-Saint-Jean (part) 


Marchand (part) 
Verchéres (part) 
Sauvé (part) 


Chapais (part) 
Brébeuf (part) 


Saguenay (wholly) 
Duplessis (part) 


Sainte-Anne (part) 
Saint-Louis (part) 
Westmount (part) 


Saint-Henri (part) 
Sainte-Anne (part) 


Saint-Hyacinthe (part) 
Verchéres (part) 
Richelieu (part) 
Marchand (part) 


Saint-Louis (part) 
Saint-Jacques (part) 
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Existing Districts 


Saint-Jean 


Saint-Laurent 


Saint-Louis 


Sainte-Marie 


Saint-Maurice 


Saint-Sauveur 


Shefford 


Sherbrooke 


Stanstead 


Taillon 


Témiscamingue 
Témiscouata 


Terrebonne 


Projected Districts 


Saint-Jean (part) 
Sauvé (part) 


Nelligan (part) 
Saint-Laurent (part) 


Mercier (part) 
Outremont (part) 
Saint-Louis (part) 


Saint-Jacques (part) 
Sainte-Marie (part) 


Saint-Maurice (part) 
Laviolette (part) 
Maskinongé (part) 
Trois-Riviéres (part) 


Vanier (part) 
Taschereau (part) 
Louis-Hébert (part) 


Johnson (part) 
Orford (part) 
Godbout (part) 
Missisquoi (part) 


Orford (part) 
Sherbrooke (wholly) 
Saint-Francois (part) 


Orford (part) 
Frontenac (part) 


Taillon (wholly) 
Chambly (part) 


Brébeuf (part) 
Témiscouata (part) 


Terrebonne (part) 
Prévost (part) 
Deux-Montagnes (part) 
Labelle (part) 
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42 
Existing Districts 


Trois-Riviéres 


Vaudreuil-Soulanges 


Verchéres 


Verdun 


Westmount 


Wolfe 


Yamaska 


Projected Districts 


Trois-Riviéres (part) 
Maskinongé (part) 


Vaudreuil (wholly) 


Verchéres (part) 
Sauvé (part) 


Verdun (part) 
Sainte-Anne (part) 


D’Arcy McGee (part) 
Westmount (part) 
Sainte-Anne (part) 
Saint-Louis (part) 
Outremont (part) 


Frontenac (part) 
Laferté (part) 
Mégantic (part) 


Bécancour (part) 
Drummond (part) 
Richelieu (part) 
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The Montreal Region 


ISLAND OF MONTREAL 


JESUS ISLAND 


Ahuntsic 
Anjou 
Bourassa 
Bourget 
D’Arcy McGee 


Dorion 

Gouin 
Jacques-Cartier 
Jeanne-Mance 
La Dauversiére 


Lafontaine 

Laurier 

Maisonneuve 
Marguerite-Bourgeoys 
Mercier 


Mont-Royal 

Nelligan 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace 
Olier 

Outremont 


Pointe-Claire 
Robert Baldwin 
Sainte-Anne 
Saint-Henri 
Saint-Jacques 


Saint-Laurent 
Saint-Louis 
Sainte-Marie 
Saint-Michel 
Verdun 
Westmount 


Fabre 
Laval i, 
Mille-Iles 
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THE MONTREAL REGION 


It was deemed expedient, within the framework of the present task, to 
consider the Island of Montreal and Jésus Island as a single urban entity. 
The reasons for grouping them together are the following: their proximity to 
each other, ease of communication and the density of their combined popula- 
tions. 


The Island of Montreal 


A summary division of the Island was called for on strictly methodological 
grounds. Each part thus became the framework within which the electoral 
population was to be shared between a certain number of districts. 


By definition, the eastern and western ends of the Island, the area of 
through traffic which are far removed from the downtown section, still have 
valuable space available to establish industrial and residential developments. 
The electors in these districts vary between 30 and 35,000 electors in anticipa- 
tion of such developments. 


A second part extends from east to west between the Metropolitan Boule- 
vard and the Prairies River. Here, the number of electors in each district is 
roughly equal (36,000). The analysis of recent population movements, the 
highly structured character of these municipalities which were formerly 
suburbs and their independance as regards the downtown area, served as a 
basis for this delimitation. 


Another part, identified as the ‘midtown residential section’? as opposed 
to the business, industrial and institutional downtown area, includes districts 
where the number of electors is greater than 37,500. This part gravitates 
around Mount Royal, although it is shghtly distorted towards the west. 


Lastly, the outline is completed by a final part, centred on Sherbrooke 
Street and which is probably the most difficult to organize, because of the 
continual changes affecting it. It covers a business, industrial and manufac- 
turing area with excellent traffic networks. In actual fact, it forms the area 
which is the one most exposed to expropriation and urban renewal. This area 
shows a clear increase in the electoral population in towards the downtown 
section. 


Jésus Island 


The recent urbanization of Jésus Island (Town of Laval) is an answer 
to the need for expansion in Montreal’s residential section. Being carried 
out along favoured lines, this urbanization required the traffic arteries to be 
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considered as the basis for the limits of possible districts. While leaving each 
district a theoretical margin of increase, the north/south arrangement of the 
projected districts groups an almost equal number of electors. 


Fabre: 38,338 electors 
Laval: 38,026 electors 
Mille-Iles: 38,770 electors 


The possibility of distributing this population (115,134 electors) between 
four districts was considered, but the quotient obtained (28,786 electors), 
which was lower than the quotient provided under the Act (32,000 electors), 
was hardly suitable for districts considered as being urban. 


Several possibilities of using the municipal wards were also considered, 
but each time the attempt was made, this form of distribution gave one district 
out of three a number of electors in excess of 40,000, which was higher than 
the number allowed. 


An examination of the five year population levels of the municipalities on 
the Island of Montreal and of the Town of Laval, a study of man-made obsta- 
cles such as the through traffic expressways, the human vacuum caused by 
certain industrial parks, railway sidings and shunting yards, formed the 
principal considerations that were used to outline the districts in this area. 
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AHUNTSIC (36,603) * 
Atlas, p. 2 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Pont Street, Gouin Boulevard, Hamelin Avenue 
and its extension, Prieur Street, Charton Avenue and the limit of the former 
city of Saint-Michel; on the southeast by Metropolitan Boulevard; on the 
southwest by Esplanade Avenue, Beauharnois Street, Tolhurst Street, Legen- 
dre Street, Esplanade Avenue and its extension; on the northwest by the 
Prairies River. Visitation Island is not included in this territory. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in the redistribution of 1965, because 
it contained the ward of the same name which had taken its name from the 
village erected in 1897. It was desired to keep alive the memory of a young 
Indian neophyte who was supposed to have died with Father Viel in 1625. 
In his Histoire de la Nouvelle-France (History of New France), II, 1966, p. 333, 
Mr. Marcel Trudel showed that he was more likely a Frenchman nicknamed 
Auhaitsique, but we considered that the name should be retained, regardless 
of its origin and distortions, because it forms part of the history of Montreal. 


Explanatory notes 


It is easy to establish a parallel between the district of Ahuntsic and the 
neighbouring district of Saint-Laurent. This similarity applies principally to 
the identity of their people and their equal communication facilities with the 
downtown area (commuter trains and subway). 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Communications: excellent in every direction: 
north/south: Saint-Laurent Boulevard; 
Saint-Hubert Street; 
Christophe-Colomb Street; 
Papineau Street. 
east/west: | Henri-Bourassa Boulevard; 
Sauvé Street. 


“s In the case of each of the one hundred and ten projected districts, we have given the 
name, followed by the electoral population which the district would have contained if it 
had been in existence as such at the general election of April 1970. 

The origin of the name of each district is briefly described. We did not carry out any 
original personal research in this respect. We considered it sufficient to provide practical 
information obtained from existing works, which specialists may not always be able to 
accept. 

The word “‘locality’’ means any legally constituted municipality and any sufficiently 
populated place not included within a territory already erected into a municipality, as 
long as the locality is at present included in such electoral district. However, whenever two 
localities in the same district bear the same name, only one place-name has been used. 
Thus, in the electoral district of Matane, there is a municipality of the Village of Sainte- 
Félicité and a municipality of the Parish of Sainte-Félicité. Only one name has been used to 
cover the two municipalities. 


The term ‘‘municipality”’ refers to municipalities as they existed or were delimited as 
at January lst 1972. 


The words “‘street’’, ““avenue’’, “‘route’’, “‘autoroute’’, “road’’, “‘boulevard’’, ‘“‘canal”’ 
and “‘river’’ extend from the centre line of each one, unless stated to the contrary. 


In the case of the highways in the province of Québec, the new system of numbers 
and names have been used in so far as possible. 


The letters CN and CP mean the two biggest railway networks. 
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Industrial area: industry is located south of Sauvé Street, here and 
there along Saint-Laurent Boulevard as far as 
Metropolitan Boulevard. 


Institutional area: still indefinitely outlined, this area remains con- 
nected with a green area covering all the south- 
eastern part of the district between Saint-Hubert 
and Papineau Streets. 


Residential area: the residential area covers the whole territory, with 
the exception of the industrial area and the green 
area. 


Conclusion 


Ahuntsic has about the same number of electors as Saint-Laurent, namely 
36,000. It can be assumed that this electoral district will have an appreciable 
increase in population because it has the advantage of being near the subway, 
a direct and rapid means of getting to the downtown area where the majority 
of the people work. 


ANJOU (34,520) 
Atlas, p. 1 
Description 


This district comprises the town of Anjou and that part of the city of 
Montreal bounded as follows: on the northeast by the town of Montreal-East, 
Sherbrooke Street, Paul-Pau Street, Marseille Street and Paul-Pau Street 
and its extension; on the southeast by the St. Lawrence River; on the south- 
west by Saint- Donat Street and its extension, the main-line of the Canadian 
National Railway Company, Saint-Emile Street, Hochelaga Street, Liébert 
Street, Marseille Street and Beaugrand Street and its extension; on the north- 
west by the limit of the town of Anjou. 


Origin of name 


This is a new name which was inspired by the town of the same name 
which is located in the district. The town itself was given the name when it 
was constituted on February 23rd 1956. To explain the choice of the name, 
it will be remembered that Anjou was ‘‘an old province of France from which 
a great many colonists emigrated to New France’. 


Explanatory notes 


The northern part of this district comprises the town of Anjou, and the 
southern section comprises a part of the city of Montreal which extends as far 
as the harbour area. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


This district is based on Metropolitan Boulevard and Autoroute 25, 
which also determine clearly different sections: 


Industrial area: north of Metropolitan Boulevard. 


Business area: south of Metropolitan Boulevard and west of 
Montée Saint-Léonard (Autoroute 25). 


Residential area: east of Montée Saint-Léonard. This area extends 
southwards as far as the St. Lawrence River. 
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POPULATION 


The characteristics of the population and the housing both vary 
with the environment, depending upon whether the area is considered 
as forming part of the town of Anjou or part of Montreal: the town of 
Anjou has a recently built residential area where single family dwellings 
predominate and where the people are still relatively young, while the 
rest of the district appears more like a residential area that has grown 
old, and where the density is also greater. 


Conclusion 


On the hypothesis that the rate of increase of the population will continue 
(approximately 150% between 1966 and 1971), it was logical to give this 
district a number of electors about equal to the standard, so that it will be 
able to absorb an additional number. This eventuality is even more probable 
ss a ete ts) still has building land available north of Metropolitan 

oulevard. 


BOURASSA (36,125) 
Atlas, p. 1 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal-North bounded 
as follows: on the northeast by the city of Montreal; on the southeast by the 
main-line of the Canadian National Railway Company; on the southwest by 
Plaza Boulevard and its extension; on the northwest by the Prairies River. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965, to honour the memory of 
Henri Bourassa, a French Canadian politician (1868-1952) who was a member 
at Québec from 1908 to 1912. It also honours the memory of his father, Gustave 
Bourassa (1827-1916), who was a painter and man of letters. 


Explanatory notes 


Isolated on three sides, Montreal-North developed autonomously, hence 
the extent of its organization. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Industrial area: southwards, centred on the Industrial Boulevard 
and the main-line of the CN. In 1968, Montreal- 
North had 234 industrial establishments manufac- 
turing furniture, metal products and food products. 


Residential area: covers the district as a whole, but appears to be 
clearly concentrated north of Henri-Bourassa Bou- 
levard. 
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POPULATION 


The population of Montreal-North has doubled since 1961: from 
48,433 in 1961 to 88,038 in 1971. As a result of this increase, a recently 
built-up area has appeared between Henri-Bourassa Boulevard and 
Léger Boulevard. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications within the district do not present any problem. 
On the other hand, to communicate with the outside, the district only 
has the Le Caron Bridge (Pie IX) on the Prairies River, and southward, 
it only has Pie IX and Lacordaire Boulevards. 


Conclusion 


While the internal organization of the districts of Ahuntsic and Saint- 
Laurent shows the closeness of their links with the downtown area, the internal 
organization of Bourassa also shows its independence from that area. 


BOURGET (385,297) 
Atlas, p. 1 
Description 


This district comprises the municipality of the parish of Saint-Jean-de- 
Dieu and part of the territory of the city of Montreal, the whole bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Beaugrand Street and its extension, Marseille 
Street, Liébert Street, Hochelaga Street, Saint-Emile Street, the main-line 
of the Canadian National Railway Company and its extension, Sherbrooke 
Street and L’Assomption Boulevard; on the northwest by Rosemont Boulevard 
and its extension and the limit of the town of Anjou. 


Origin of name 

The name was given to the district in 1960, in honour of Mgr Ignace 
Bourget (1799-1885), who was the second Bishop of Montreal (1840-1876). 
Explanatory notes 

The dispersed location of housing in this district can be explained: 


by the existence of an industrial area located mainly in the south and 
southwest; 


by the existence of an institutional area located in the centre, and which 
covers a considerable amount of space; 


by the existence of installations belonging to the Department of National | 
Defence (Longue-Pointe) ; 


by the mass of railroad tracks and the access ramps to Autoroutes 20 
and 40. 
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POPULATION 


The population is divided between two areas: the quadrilateral 
delimited by Dickson, Hochelaga, Beauclerk and Radisson Streets and 
Rosemont Boulevard contains approximately 25,000 electors, and 
eastwards, past Montée Saint-Léonard and as far as the limits of the 
district, there is a concentration of 10,000 electors. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry is located close by the harbour area. There is an important 
industrial section between Hochelaga and Notre-Dame Streets and 
which actually extends as far as the northwest point of the district. 


Conclusion 


In view of the requirement to meet the quotient established by the Act, 
the only available alternative was to reduce the number of electors in the 
existing district of Bourget on the east in order to avoid creating new isolated 
areas on the west. 


D’ARCY McGEE (37,281) 
Atlas, p. 4 
Description 


This district comprises the town of Hampstead, part of the city of Céte 
Saint-Luc and the city of Montreal, and part of the towns of Mount Royal, 
Saint-Pierre and Montreal-West, the whole bounded as follows: on the north- 
east by the Décarie Autoroute; on the southeast by Cote-Saint-Luc Road, 
Somerled Avenue, Randall Avenue, Fielding Avenue, the limit of the town of 
Montreal-West, Nelson Street and its extension, Desrosiers Boulevard; on the 
southwest by the limits of the town of Saint-Pierre and the city of Céte Saint- 
Luc and the Town of Mount Royal. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district at the redistribution of 1965, to honour 
the memory of Thomas d’Arcy McGee (1825-1868), journalist, politician and 
one of the Fathers of Confederation, who was assassinated. 


Explanatory notes 


Several of the principles put forward for this district are similar to the 
ones put forward for Notre-Dame-de-Grace. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


The mass of railroad tracks cutting through the district in every 
direction provides the peculiarity of organizing the space inside the 
district by clearly delimiting the different areas: railway yards and 
separ shops on the north and west, branch lines leading to industrial 
sidings. 
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Residential area: southeast: Hampstead; 
west: part of Montreal West; 
northwest: Cote Saint-Luc. 


Industrial area: on the northwest: formed by that part of the Town 
of Mount Royal Industrial Park 
located west of the Décarie Auto- 
route. 


Conclusion 


The rather peculiar shape of this district is caused by the railway tracks. 
The limits were self-evident: railway yards and Metropolitan Boulevard on 
the north, the Décarie Autoroute on the east, and railways on the west. The 
population density gives this district a relatively large electoral population, 
but it is relatively homogeneous, on the whole. 


DORION (37,169) 
Atlas, p. 2 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Bordeaux Street; on the southeast by Saint-Zotique 
Street; on the southwest by Saint-Denis Street, Jean-Talon Street, Berri 
Street, Villeray Street and Lajeunesse Street; on the northwest by Metropo- 
litan Boulevard. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to the redistribution of 1912, when it was hyphenated 
with the name of Montreal. It disappeared in 1939 and reappeared in 1965. 
Dorion recalls the name of Antoine-Aimé Dorion (1818-1891), a politician and 
Prime Minister under the Union and who later became Chief Justice of the 
Province of Québec. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Dorion has remained substantially the same, although its 
outline has been straightened. 


This district is not characterized by any special features: it is mainly 
residential, except for a few industrial plants spread along Metropolitan 
Boulevard. 


Conclusion 


Being next door to the districts of Laurier and Gouin, Dorion is very 
similar to them in several ways. Thus, the heavy population density prevailing 
within these three districts constitutes one of the reasons for their being 
attached to the ‘‘midtown residential section’. 
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GOUIN (87,424) 
Atlas, p. 3 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Sixth Avenue; on the southeast by Masson Street 
and the main-line of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; on the southwest 
by Saint-Denis Street; on the northwest by Saint-Zotique Street. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965, in memory of Lomer Gouin 
(1861-1929), who was Prime Minister (1905-1920) and Lieutenant-Governor 
(1929) of the Province of Québec. 


Explanatory notes 


The general outline of this district remains practically unchanged, the 
purpose of the alterations being to reduce the number of its electors to the 
given standard. 

SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Industrial area: along the railway line, the industrial area extends 
toward the southern part of the district. 


Residential area: the whole of the district is covered with multi-family 
dwellings giving it a very high population density. 


Conclusion 


The reduction in the area of this district was caused by its high population 
density. 


JACQUES-CARTIER (36,661) 
Atlas, p. 4 
Description 


This district comprises the city of Lachine, the city of Ile-Dorval, part 
of the city of Dorval and part of the town of Saint-Laurent, the whole bounded 
as follows: on the north by the Trans-Canada Highway (Autoroute 40); on the 
southeast by the limits of the Town of Mount Royal, the city of Céte Saint- 
Luc, the town of Saint-Pierre and the city of LaSalle; on the southwest by the 
St. Lawrence River; on the northwest by Pine Beach Street North and its 
extension, Saint-Francois Road and the limit of the city of Pointe-Claire. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1912, to 
honour the memory of Jacques Cartier (1494-1557), who went up the St. 
Lawrence River as far as Montreal in 1535. 


Explanatory notes 


Considering the fact that it could be expedient to include Monireal 
International Airport in a single district, the limits of the district have been 
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moved some distance away from the inhabited area as such. In fact, the area 
of this district includes the space for the traffic using the airport and related 
installations, and also the access roads and railways. 


POPULATION 


In spite of the size of the district, the residential area is strictly 
confined to the area between Route 2 and the St. Lawrence River. 
The population density is nevertheless fairly high. 


INDUSTRY 


There are specialized industries along both sides of Céte de Liesse 
Road, which benefit from the proximity of the airport and the highways 
(Autoroute 40 and Route 2). A second industrial area is located in the 
eastern part of the district, south of Route 2. 


Conclusion 


As the municipalities of Lachine and Dorval are developing very little 
and the noise pollution caused by the airport has an important negative effect 
on the population, it can be assumed that the electoral population will vary 
very little. 


JEANNE-MANCE (37,435) 
Atlas, p. 3 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Thirty-eighth Avenue, Rosemont Boulevard and 
L’Assomption Boulevard; on the southeast by Sherbrooke Street and Rachel 
Street; on the southwest by the main-line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Masson Street and Sixth Avenue; on the northwest by Saint- 
Zotique Street. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1939, with the word ‘‘Montreal”’ 
which was removed in 1965, to honour the memory of Jeanne Mance (1606- 
1673), who established the first hospital services in Montreal. 


Explanatory notes 


In order to make the electoral district of Jeanne-Mance conform with the 
provisions of Chapter 7, it was found necessary to reduce the number of electors 
by a considerable margin. The territory of the district has been proportionately 
reduced. 


POPULATION 


The extreme density of the population in this area warrants the 
establishment of a district between Saint-Zotique Street on the north 
and Rachel and Sherbrooke Streets on the south. The homogeneousness 
of the population removes any doubt, as a good part of Rosemont Ward 
is involved here. Garden City appears to be somewhat of an enclave as 
regards the character of its population and environment. 
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SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


As regards land use, there are three definite areas: 


a specifically residential area on the north side; 

on the south side, there is an industrial area based on the CP repair 
shops (Angus Shops) ; 

on the east side, there is a recreational area (Botanical Gardens, Maison- 
neuve Park, Municipal Golf Course), also likely to become the future 
Olympic Village. 


Conclusion 


In view of these factors, the limits of this district are self-evident, particu- 
larly in the southern and eastern parts of the district where the nature and 
extent of the phenomena involved constitute the major obstacles to any future 
extension. As regards the northern limit, it is self-imposed because of the 
extreme population density. 


LA DAUVERSIERE (36,678) 
Atlas, p. 2 
Description 


This district comprises part of the city of Montreal-North and part of the 
city of Montreal, the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by Plaza 
Boulevard and its extension, a straight line joining the intersection of Industrial 
and Plaza Boulevards at the intersection of Jarry Street and Seventeenth 
Avenue, Seventeenth Avenue; on the southeast by Metropolitan Boulevard; 
on the southwest by the limit of the former city of Saint-Michel, Charton 
Avenue, Prieur Street, Hamelin Avenue and its extension, Gouin Boulevard 
and Pont Street; on the northeast by the Prairies River; this territory also 
includes Visitation Island and Cheval-de-Terre Island. 


Origin of name 


The name ‘“‘La Dauversiére’’ is suggested to honour the memory of Jér6me 
Le Royer, Sieur de La Dauversiére (1597-1654), who was one of the principal 
people in France behind the founding of Montreal. 


Explanatory notes 


This district is heavily restricted because of communication difficulties 
caused by the quarries located within its limits. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Industrial area: the industrial zone covers all the territory located 
between Industrial Boulevard and Charland Street 
on the north, and Metropolitan Boulevard on the 
south, with the exception of a few residential streets 
located in the middle of the area. 


On the one hand, there are quarries in the area 
(Miron, Francon and Simard and Beaudry Quarries), 
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and there are also a great many manufacturing 
industries (metal products, chemical products, fur- 
niture). 


Residential area: the residential section starts at Industrial Boulevard 
and Charland Street on the south and extends north- 
wards as far as the Prairies River. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


While traffic moves easily in the residential area, it moves badly 
in the industrial area. 


Conclusion 


Considering the restrictions imposed on this district by industry and the 
population density, it can be assumed that the district has become saturated 
to a certain extent. 


LAFONTAINE (382,093) 
Atlas, p. 1 
Description 


This district comprises the city of Pointe-aux-Trembles, the town of 
Montreal-East, that part of the city of Montreal which was formerly the town 
of Riviére-des-Prairies and that other part of the city of Montreal bounded 
as follows: on the northeast by the town of Montreal-East; on the southeast 
by the St. Lawrence River; on the southwest by Paul-Pau Street and its 
extension, Marseille Street and Paul-Pau Street; on the northwest by Sher- 
brooke Street. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1965, in 
memory of the French Canadian politician, Louis-Hippolyte Lafontaine 
(1807-1864). 


Explanatory notes 


_The most easterly district on the island of Montreal is restricted by 
various factors. Its remote location as regards the downtown area has the 
following results: 


distance from the labour market of the majority (downtown), the petro- 
chemical industry only requiring specialized labour; 


the transient character of road and rail traffic (Autoroute 40 and Route 2); 


the lack of roads running north and south, tangible proof of the power of 
attraction of downtown area activities. 


Its industry, a concentration of several heavy industries in the centre of 
the district: 


causing the people to live in two areas which are relatively independent of 
each other, as each has its own main traffic arteries: Gouin and Henri- 
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Bourassa Boulevards on the north side, and Notre-Dame and Sherbrooke 
Streets on the south side; 


causing the discontinuation of population inflow, particularly south of 
Sherbrooke Street because of the presence of industries oriented towards 
the harbour, and by the great number of their railway sidings; 


causing the repulsive nature of these types of “polluting” industries, 
which definitely slow down population growth. 


Conclusion 


The restrictions enumerated above, the saturation of the zone located 
south of Metropolitan Boulevard, the existence of recoverable areas north of 
Henri-Bourassa Boulevard and the rather slow population growth of this 
district, represent many of the factors which justify the number of electors 
proposed, a number which meets the required standard of 32,090. 


LAURIER (37,541) 
Atlas, p. 2 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Lajeunesse Street, Villeray Street, Berri Street, 
Jean-Talon Street and Saint Denis Street; on the southeast by the main-line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; on the southwest by the limit of 
the city of Outremont and the Town of Mount Royal; on the northwest by 


Metropolitan Boulevard. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1912 when it was attached to the word “‘Montreal”’ 
from which it was separated in 1965. It is obviously in memory of Wilfrid 
Laurier (1841-1919), who was Prime Minister of Canada from 1895 to 1911 
and member at Québec from 1871 to 1874. 


Explanatory notes 


Bounded on three sides by well defined features, namely Metropolitan 
Boulevard on the north, the limits of the Town of Mount Royal on the west 
and the main-line of the CP on the south, the district has approximately the 
same area as it had before, even though the number of its electors has been 
considerably reduced. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Industrial sector: industry is located along the CP railway tracks 
from which it extends east and west in the southern 
part of the district and north and south in the 
centre. 


Residential area: located on both sides of the industrial area, east of 
Saint-Laurent Boulevard and west of Durocher 
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Street, the population density of this district is 
sufficiently a for it to form part of the “midtown 
residential area’”’ 


Recreational area: Jarry Park, in the geometrical centre of the district. 


Conclusion 


The cosmopolitan character of the population found around Saint-Laurent 
Boulevard goes far towards explaining the heterogeneousness of the population 
of Laurier. 


MAISONNEUVE (86,757) 
Atlas, p. 3 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by the main-line of the Canadian National Railway 
Company and its extension; on the southeast by the St. Lawrence River; on the 
southwest by Cuvillier Street and its extension, Rouen Street and Aylwin 
Street; on the northwest by Rachel and Sherbrooke Streets. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1912, and it 
was taken from the town of Maisonneuve when it was incorporated in 1898. 
It comes from the name of Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de Maisonneuve, founder 
of Montreal. 


Explanatory notes 


Like its neighbours, this district 1s strongly affected by the proximity 
of the harbour. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Industrial area: industry covers three areas: the harbour area south 
of Notre-Dame Street; the overflow from the Bour- 
get industrial area westwards as far as Viau Street, 
and, in the center, a great number of small industries 
along the railway line. 


Residential area: restricted by the presence of the railway and the 
spread of industrial establishments, Maisonneuve 
is in an unfavourable position as regards housing. 
The extension of Maisonneuve Park into the district 
provides an opportunity for recreation. 


Conclusion 


In spite of the restrictions existing in this area, the population density 
will ensure a satisfactory number of electors for the district. 
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MARGUERITE-BOURGEOYS (38,689) 
Atlas, p. 5 
Description 


This district comprises the city of LaSalle. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965, to honour the memory of 
Marguerite Bourgeoys (1620-1700), who founded “Les Dames de la Congré- 
gation’’. 


Explanatory notes 


_ The limits of this electoral district correspond exactly to the limits of the 
city of LaSalle. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


While access to this district from the outside is limited because 
of the existence of the Lachine Canal on the north and the St. Lawrence 
River on the south, internal traffic does not present any problem. 


POPULATION 


This district has a very high population density. Statistics show 
that the population quadrupled between 1956 and 1971, from 18,973 
to 72,916, with the rate of increase remaining constant during the last 
five years. The heterogeneous and cosmopolitan character of the popula- 
tion of LaSalle as a whole contributes towards increasing the variety 
of its manpower resources. 


INDUSTRY 


The industrial zone covers the area bordered on the north by the 
Lachine Canal and Newman Boulevard on the south. However, a 
concentration can be found near the Honoré-Mercier Bridge and the 
CP railway bridge. 


Half of the industrial establishments in LaSalle are involved 
in the manufacture of metal products, chemical products or electrical 
equipment. 


Conclusion 


The fact of making the limits of this electoral district coincide with those 
of the city of LaSalle 1s sufficient to provide the number of electors required 
to conform with the prescribed standard. 


MERCIER (88,762) 
Atlas, p. 3 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as follows: 
on the northwest, north and northeast by the main-line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company; on the southeast by Mont-Royal Avenue and its exten- 
sion; on the southwest by Esplanade Avenue and its extension. 
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Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1922, when it was chosen in memory of Prime 
Minister Honoré Mercier (1840-1894) who headed the Québec Government 
from 1887 to 1891. 


Explanatory notes 


This district shows the same characteristics as the districts bounded by 
Metropolitan Boulevard on the north, Pie IX Boulevard on the east, Sherbrooke 
Street on the south and Saint-Laurent Boulevard on the west, namely the dis- 
tricts of Dorion, Gouin and Laurier. 


Being mainly residential, this district has a very high population density. 
On the whole, the population is fairly homogeneous, except in the western 
part along Saint-Laurent Boulevard where it is more cosmopolitan. 


As regards industry, it is only found along the railway, but the industrial 
establishments are not very dynamic. 


Conclusion 


The only feature that Mercier has is that it forms part of the “midtown 
residential section’. The area of the district shows its high population density. 


MONT-ROYAL (37,067) 
Atlas, p. 2 
Description 


This district comprises part of the cities of Montreal, Cote Saint-Luc and 
Outremont and part of the Town of Mount Royal, the whole bounded as fol- 
lows: on the northeast by the limit of the Town of Mount Royal and the city 
of Outremont; on the southeast by the main-line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, L’Epée Avenue and its extension, Van Horne Avenue, 
Victoria Avenue and Céte-Sainte-Catherine Road; on the southeast by the 
Décarie Autoroute; on the northwest by Metropolitan Boulevard. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested because it corresponds to the town of the same 
name. The town was given the name in 1912 when the CN built a tunnel under 
the mountain. 


Explanatory notes 


The well known characteristics of the Town of Mount Royal are accentu- 
ated by the existence of well-defined limits: Metropolitan Boulevard on the 
north, the Décarie Autoroute on the west and L’ Acadie Boulevard on the east. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: this area is divided into two parts by the CP main- 
line, with a homogeneous single family dwelling 
residential area on the north side with a fairly low 
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population density. On the south side of the tracks 
in the Montreal section, the population density is 
very much greater. 


Industrial area: the district also has two industrial zones. In the 
centre, the CP tracks attract some activity. A second 
zone to the extreme west appears to be attached 
to the Décarie Autoroute and the Town of Mount 
Royal industrial park. 


POPULATION 


__ Population growth in the Towa of Mount Royal has dropped 
slightly since 1966 (-— 1.7% between 1966 and 1971). 


Conclusion 


In view of the low population density and the falling off of the population 
of the Town of Mount Royal, and in spite of its well known characteristics, it 
was found necessary to give it a part of the populations from neighbouring 
towns. 


NELLIGAN (36,438) 
Atlas, p. 4 
Description 


This district comprises part of the cities of Montreal, Saint-Laurent and 
Pierrefonds, the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by O’Brien Bou- 
levard and its extension and Sainte-Croix Boulevard; on the south by the 
Trans-Canada Highway (Autoroute 40); on the southwest by the limits of the 
towns of Saint-Laurent and Pierrefonds and the extension of Second Street in 
the town of Roxboro; and on the northwest by the Prairies River. 


Origin of name 


The name is suggested to honour the memory of the celebrated French 
Canadian poet, Emile Nelligan (1879-1941). 


Explanatory notes 


The spatial structure of this district is similar to that of the electoral district 
of Jacques-Cartier, which faces it on the other side of the Trans-Canada 
Highway. 


POPULATION 


Being triangular in shape, the district of Nelligan is structured 
in such a way that its population is concentrated along its edges on the 
north and east, while the centre is occupied by Cartierville Airport. The 
relatively high density of the population can be explained by the fact 
that employment is available for the workforce within the limits of the 
district. The grouped multi-family type housing allows an even distribu- 
tion of educational and hospital institutions. 
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INDUSTRY 


The proximity of Cartierville Airport and the excellent communications 
have contributed to the establishment of various industries along Laurentian 
Boulevard and the CN railway tracks. 


Conclusion 


This district does not appear to be completely saturated, but the existence 
of the airport seems to be slowing down the urbanization movement in this 
area. 


NOTRE-DAME-DE-GRACE (38,880) 
Atlas, p. 5 
Description 


This district comprises part of the city of Montreal and part of the towns 
of Montreal-West and Saint-Pierre, the whole bounded as follows: on the 
northeast by the Décarie Autoroute; on the southeast by the main-line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Madison Avenue and its extension, the 
Lachine Canal and the limit of the town of LaSalle; on the northwest by the 
limit of the town of Saint-Pierre, Desrosiers Boulevard, Nelson Street and its 
extension, the limit of the town of Montreal-West, Fielding Avenue, Randall 
Avenue, Somerled Avenue and Céte-Saint-Luc Road. 


Origin of name 


The district was given the name when it was established in 1939, with the 
word “‘Montreal’? removed in 1965. The village of Notre-Dame-de-Grdace, 
which became a town, was later annexed by Montreal. 


Explanatory notes 


The present district has several points of similarity with the district of 
D’Arcy McGee, which is its neighbour to the north. This relationship is the 
result of their belonging to a similar environment. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: north and east. 


Industrial area: the industrial area is naturally located along the 
railway installations, and forms a fringe between 
Maisonneuve Boulevard and the Lachine Canal. 


Restrictions: the south and west of the district are seriously 
restricted by the existence of railway tracks and 
yards. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The existence of the railway tracks and the Lachine Canal prevent 
almost all communication towards the south. The only remaining 
possibilities are Dollard Avenue on the west and the Décarie Autoroute 
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on the east. As regards east/west traffic, several arteries are used, 
namely Sherbrooke Street and Maisonneuve and Montreal-Sainte-Anne 
Boulevards. 


Conclusion 


The numerical importance of the electors is in proportion to the high 
population density, which is nevertheless fairly homogeneous. 


OLIER (386,856) 
Atlas, p. 1 
Description 


This district comprises part of the cities of Montreal and Saint-Léonard, 
the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by the town of Anjou; on the 
southeast by Rosemont Boulevard and its extension; on the southwest by 
Thirty-eighth Avenue, Saint-Zotique Street, Forty-second Avenue, Bélanger 
Street, Forty-third Avenue, Paisley Street, Lisieux Street, Jean-Talon Street, 
Dollier Street and its extension, Metropolitan Boulevard, Seventeenth Avenue 
and its extension; on the northwest by the main-line of the Canadian National 
Railway Company. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was formed in 1965, to honour 
the memory of Father Jean-Jacques Olier (1608-1657) who was largely respon- 
sible for establishing ‘“‘La Société de Notre-Dame’, which founded Montreal. 


Explanatory notes 


This district provides a good illustration of the outward movement from 
the centres of the large agglomerations towards their outskirts. The urbaniza- 
tion movement has thus brought the population to the saturation point in a 
short time. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


At the communications level, Olier appears to be one of the best 
organized districts, with: 


East /west: Grandes-Prairies, Jarry and Metropolitan Boulevards, 
Jean-Talon and Bélanger Streets and Rosemont Bou- 
vard. 


North/south: Pie IX, Viau, Lacordaire and Langelier Boulevards. 


POPULATION 


This high rate of population increase of the city of Saint-Léonard is 
shown by the following: 429% from 1956 to 1961, 418% from 1961 to 
1966, and 105% from 1966 to 1971. It will be noted that there is a 
considerable discrepancy between the total population of the city of 
Saint-Léonard, namely 52,013 inhabitants (1971), and the corresponding 
number of electors, namely 21,922. This discrepancy can be explained 
by the presence of a large number of immigrants who are not yet natural- 
ized, and who therefore do not enjoy the right to vote. 
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Furthermore, the clear predominance of multi-family type dwellings 
and the cosmopolitan character of a large part of the population involve 
a certain amount of moving about inside the district. 


INDUSTRY 


This moving about is increased by the fact that this area is mainly 
residential. In fact, very few industries can be found within the limits 
of the district, which results in the daily movement of a high percentage 
of the workforce. 


The main industrial area lies between Langelier Boulevard and the 
limits of the town of Anjou, and also between Metropolitan Boulevard 
and Grandes Prairies Boulevard. 


Conclusion 


Under present circumstances, it can be assumed that the rate of population 
increase will drop considerably, which is why we consider that a number of 
36,856 voters appears sufficient. 


OUTREMONT (388,336) 
Atlas, p. 6 
Description 


This district comprises part of the cities of Outremont and Montreal, 
the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by Esplanade Avenue and its 
extension; on the southeast by Mont-Royal Avenue, Camilien Houde Road, 
Remembrance Road and Céte-des-Neiges Road; on the southwest by Cote- des- 
Neiges Road, Edouard-Montpetit Boulevard, Lavoie Street, Cdte-Sainte- 
Catherine Road and Victoria Avenue; on the northwest by Van Horne Avenue, 
L’ Epée Avenue and the main-line of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1939 when it was preceded by the word “‘Montreal’’, 
which was removed from it in 1965. Céte Sainte-Catherine became the village 
of Outremont on February 23rd 1875. 


Explanatory notes 


Because of its location, Outremont is the counterpart of the district of 
Westmount. 
SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: _ the residential section covers the major part of the 
district. 


Industrial area: industry is grouped for the most part between Van 
Horne Avenue and the railway. 


Institutional area: important because of the number and quality of its 
establishments (Université de Montréal, Ecole 
Polytechnique, Vincent d’Indy School, colleges, 
hospitals, etc.) the institutional area is dispersed. 
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Restrictions: one-third of the area of the district is covered by 
cemeteries. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications follow the topography: Mount Royal prevents 
almost all communication towards the south, with the exception of 
Céte-des-Neiges Road and Park Avenue. On the other hand, east /west 
communications do not present any problem. 


Conclusion 


Similarly to the district of Westmount, Outremont has a stable adult 
population having the same characteristics, but with a higher density. On the 
other hand, the number of college and university level establishments attract 
a more mobile type of people. 


POINTE-CLAIRE (30,429) 
Atlas, p. 4 
Description 


This district comprises the city of Beaconsfield, the town of Baie d’Urfé, 
part of the cities of Dorval and Pointe-Claire and part of the town of Kirkland, 
the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by the northeastern limit of the 
city of Pointe-Claire, Saint-Francois Road, Pine Beach Street North and its 
extension; on the southeast and south by the St. Lawrence River; on the west 
by the eastern limit of the town of Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue; on the northwest 
by the Trans-Canada Highway (Autoroute 40). 


Origin of name 


We suggest that the district be called Pointe-Claire, as it surrounds the 
greater part of that locality. The village was established in 1854. It was given 
this name because, apparently, “the village is built on a point which extends 
into Lake Saint-Louis, and, is surrounded by a beautiful sheet of clear water 
on the south and west. Thus seen, the daylight lasts considerably longer on 
this point, hence the name Pointe-Claire’’. 


Explanatory notes 


This district covers several municipalities either wholly or in part. It 
extends from south of the Trans-Canada Highway to the shore of Lake Saint- 
Louis. 

POPULATION AND HOUSING 


This district enjoys the benefit of being genuinely homogeneous. 
While the housing is continuous, the residential area has a low popu- 
lation density because of the predominance of single family dwellings. 


INDUSTRY 


The access roads and railways do not seem to promote the estab- 
lishment of industries as much as they should. There are only 35 indus- 
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trial establishments in the district. There is an embryonic industrial 
park in the northeastern section of the district, between a CN siding 
on the south and the Trans-Canada Highway on the north. 


Conclusion 


After having had a relatively high rate of increase in their respective 
populations, the municipalities in this district now seem subject to a slowdown 
as regards their demographic growth. 


ROBERT BALDWIN (32,029) 
Atlas, p. 4 
Description 


This district comprises the municipality of the parish of Saint-Raphaél-de- 
l’lle-Bizard, the village of Senneville, the towns of Dollard-des-Ormeaux, 
Roxboro, Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue and Sainte- Geneviéve, part of the cities 
of Dorval, Pierrefonds and Pointe-Claire, and part of the town of Kirkland, 
the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by the extension of Second 
Street in the town of Roxboro, by the limits of the cities of Pierrefonds and 
Saint-Laurent; on the southeast by the Trans-Canada Highway (Autoroute 40) 
and the eastern limit of the town of Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue; on the southwest 
and west by the Lake of Deux-Montagnes and on the northwest by the Prairies 
River. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1965, to 
honour the memory of Robert Baldwin (1804-1858) who, with Lafontaine, 
won Cabinet responsibility in United Canada. Although he came from Upper 
Canada, he succeeded in getting himself elected in Rimouski in 1843. 


Explanatory notes 


This district extends northward from the Trans-Canada Highway to the 
Prairies River, and also includes Bizard Island. 


POPULATION 


The population is located mainly in the eastern part of the district. 
The relative dispersion of the population is due to the system of ‘“‘mon- 
tées’ (Montée Saint-Charles, Montée Saint-Jean, Montée des Sources). 
The municipalities located at the western end of ‘the district, Senneville 
and Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue, are linked to the rest of the district 
by the Trans-Canada Highway. 


ECONOMY 


Although it is almost exclusively residential, the district never- 
theless has an agricultural area: Bizard Island. On the other hand, 
industrial activity is reduced to its simplest form, with a total of about 
a dozen establishments. 
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Conclusion 


While Pierrefonds and Roxboro reached their maximum urbanization 
from 1956 to 1961, Dollard-des-Ormeaux had a similar movement from 1961 to 
1966 (with a rate of increase of 885%). As the expansion of Dollard-des-Ormeaux 
appears to be continuing (rate of increase of 105% from 1966 to 1971, for a real 
increase of some 12,000 inhabitants), the electoral population in this district 
can be expected to increase. 


SAINTE-ANNE (38,554) 
Atlas, p. 6 
Description 


This district comprises part of the city of Verdun and part of the city of 
Montreal, the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by the Bonaventure 
Autoroute and Victoria Bridge; on the southeast by the St. Lawrence River; 
on the southwest by Hickson Avenue and its extension, the limit of the city 
of Verdun, the main-line of the Canadian National Railway Company, Saint- 
Ferdinand Street and its extension; on the northwest by the city of Westmount, 
Sherbrooke Street, Saint-Mathieu Street, Saint-Martin Street, and Saint- 
Jacques Street; this territory includes Nuns’ Island. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1912, and 
at that time, the word ‘‘Montreal’’ was hyphenated with it but was removed 
in 1965. The name probably comes from Sainte-Anne Ward. 


Explanatory notes 


The angular shape of the district of Sainte-Anne requires an explanation. 
In actual fact, Sainte-Anne forms a buffer district between the mass of residen- 
tial districts and the progressive growth of the industrial area associated with 
harbour activities. 


POPULATION 


The population of this district whose principal characteristics are 
heterogeneousness and uneven density, is divided into several small 
blocks: 


Nuns’ Island, whose single traffic outlet ends in the district of Sainte- 
Anne; 


part of the city of Verdun; 
part of the municipal district of Saint-Henri; 


that part of the city of Montreal which is at present included in the 
existing district of Westmount. 


HOUSING 


The north/south axis of the inhabited area is cut up by four railway 
yards and the Lachine Canal. The future east-west autoroute will add 
to the cutting up of the district. As regards housing, it runs from the 
most modern type of urbanization (Nuns’ Island) to more run-down 
sections. 
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INDUSTRY 


The predominance of industry, wholesale business firms and 
manufacturing plants, all very well served by road and rail, can be 
explained by the nearness of the harbour and the quality of the com- 
munications with the south shore of Montreal (Victoria and Champlain 
Bridges). 


Conclusion 


The population which is overflowing from the ‘‘midtown residential area” 
into Sainte-Anne is more than getting the after-effects of the industrialization 
of the area from which it does not benefit in anyway. 


SAINT-HENRI (88,221) 
Atlas, p. 5 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Saint-Ferdinand Street and the main-line of the 
Canadian National Railway Company; on the southeast by the limit of the 
city of Verdun; on the southwest by the limit of the city of LaSalle, the Lachine 
Canal, Madison Avenue and its extension; on the northwest by the main-line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the limit of the city of 
Westmount. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1922. The 
word ‘‘Montreal’”’ was hyphenated with it but was removed in 1965. The name 
comes from the former Saint-Henri Ward which got it from the parish of 
Saint-Henri-des-Tanneries. 


Explanatory notes 
The outline of this district remains practically unchanged. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Restrictions: the district of Saint-Henri is divided into several 
sections because of the great number of railway lines 
as well as lines of communication (highways and the 
Lachine Canal) and the approaches to the Turcot 
interchange. 


Industrial area: the Lachine Canal, which was formerly an important 
factor as regards the establishing of industries, still has 
its heavy industry. 


HOUSING AND POPULATION 


North of the Canal there is an immense industrial park dotted with 
residential blocks which is alongside a better structured residential 
section complete with services, institutions and parks. Population 
density is very high everywhere, with multi-family type housing which 
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has grown old and is particularly run-down in the northern section. 
The construction of the future east-west autoroute will cause some of 
this housing to be expropriated, which will perhaps do away with 
some of the anomalies. 


Conclusion 


The obvious peculiarities of this ward compared to its immediate envi- 
ronment provide a definite reason for it to be recognized as a single entity. 


SAINT-JACQUES (37,586) 
Atlas, p. 3 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Papineau Avenue, Rachel Street, De Lorimier 
Avenue and Jacques-Cartier Bridge; on the southeast by the St. Lawrence 
River; on the southwest by Bonsecours Street and its extension, Saint-Denis 
Street, Sherbrooke Street and Saint-Hubert Street; on the northwest by Mont- 
Royal Avenue; this territory includes Sainte-Héléne Island and Notre-Dame 
Island. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1912. It 
was taken from the then Saint-Jacques Ward, which had got it from the parish 
of Saint-Jacques-le-Majeur. 


Explanatory notes 


Saint-Jacques is a well balanced district as regards living, working and 
recreational conditions. 
SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: the residential area covers the whole territory, 
above and below the length of Sherbrooke Street. 


Industrial area: south of Sainte-Catherine Street, an industrial area 
running towards the harbour. 


Institutional area: there are a number of hospital institutions and 
cultural establishments along Sherbrooke Street. 


Recreational area: Lafontaine Park in the centre of the district, with 
Man and His World on the south. 


POPULATION 


Generally speaking, the population density is very high, but is 
likely to decrease south of Sainte-Catherine Street because of the 
expropriations caused by the construction of the east-west autoroute, as 
was also the case for Place Radio-Canada. 


Conclusion 


With its regular outline, this district contains a very homogeneous popula- 
tion. 
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SAINT-LAURENT (386,444) 
Atlas, p. 2 
Description 


This district comprises part of the cities of Montreal and Saint-Laurent, 
the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by Esplanade Avenue and its 
extension, Esplanade Avenue, Legendre Street, Tolhurst Street, De Beau- 
harnois Street and Esplanade Avenue; on the southeast by Metropolitan 
Boulevard; on the southwest by Sainte-Croix Boulevard, Céte-Vertu Road, 
O’Brien Boulevard and its extension; on the northwest by the Prairies River. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1912 when it was hyphenated with 
the word ‘‘Montreal’”’ which was deleted in 1965. It originally came from the 
name of the municipality and also that of the parish of Saint-Laurent, which 
was founded in 1720. 


Explanatory notes 


Forming part of the outskirts as regards the downtown section, this 
district has the advantage of being near the main traffic arteries leading directly 
to the centre of the city. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: in the upper part of the district, along both sides of 
the Laurentian Autoroute. 


Industrial area: southwest, between Céte-Vertu Road and Metro- 
politan Boulevard. In the southeastern part, there 
are some establishments attached to the Central 
Metropolitan Market. 


Institutional area: scattered throughout the territory, it includes col- 
leges, hospitals, an asylum, a penitentiary, etc. 


Restrictions: railways cut across the district from north to south, 
as well as the Laurentian Autoroute whose inter- 
changes take up a great deal of space. 


POPULATION 


Generally speaking, this district has a fairly heterogeneous popu- 
lation because of the proximity of the commuter train (CN) which 
attracts a more or less cosmopolitan population that is more concerned 
with the downtown section than with the immediate environment. The 
area enclosed in the quadrilateral formed by Henri-Bourassa on the 
north, L’Acadie on the east, C6te-Vertu on the south and Jules Poitras 
on the west, contains the major part of this category of people. To be 
more precise, it involves an area which is expanding with the construc- 
tion of a great many apartment houses. 


Conclusion 


Even though it is restricted in various ways, this district is still likely 
to have an increase in population, particularly because of its direct connections 
with the downtown section. 
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SAINT-LOUIS (37,012) 
Atlas, p. 6 

Description 

This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Saint-Hubert Street, Sherbrooke Street, Saint- 
Denis Street, Bonsecours Street and its extension; on the southeast by St. 
Lawrence River; on the southwest by Victoria Bridge, Bonaventure Autoroute, 
Saint-Jacques Street, Saint-Martin Street, Saint-Mathieu Street, Sherbrooke 
Street and Céte-des-Neiges Road; on the northwest by McGregor Avenue, 
Redpath Street and its extension, Pine Avenue, Park Avenue and Mont- 
Royal Avenue. 


Origin of name 

The name was given to the district in 1912. It was then hyphenated with 
the word ‘‘Montreal” which was removed from it in 1965. The name was 
originally taken from Saint-Louis Ward which had got it from the parish of 
Saint-Louis-de-France. 


Explanatory notes 
As a typical downtown district, Saint-Louis appears to be the converging 
point for communications and the focal point for hospital and financial insti- 
tutions, business and industrial establishments and cultural organizations of 
all kinds. 
POPULATION 


The area of this district, which is twice as big as that of Saint- 
Jacques, is an indication of its low population density. The difference 
between the daytime population and the resident population in this 
section confirms the assertion that this is a typical downtown area. 


Every day, in fact, public transport (commuter trains, buses and 
subway) brings in crowds of people who invade the downtown area for 
various reasons, and increase its population tenfold. Most of the 
residents in the district live north of Sherbrooke Street. The principal 
characteristics of the people are mobility and cosmopolitanism. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


The main downtown streets are clearly specialized: Sherbrooke 
Street: university and hospital institutions; Sainte-Catherine Street: 
department stores, specialty shops, cultural recreation; Dorchester 
Street: offices and administration; Saint-Jacques Street : legal and 
financial institutions; Notre- Dame Street: warehouses and harbour 
activities. 


Conclusion 
In spite of the relative vacuum in the business section, the district of 
Saint-Louis has a heavy concentration of people in its northeastern part. 


SAINTE-MARIE (37,832) 
Atlas, p. 3 
Description 
This district comprises that part of the city of Montreal bounded as 
follows: on the northeast by Aylwin Street, Rouen Street, Cuvillier Street and 
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its extension; on the southeast by the St. Lawrence River; on the southwest by 
Jacques- -Cartier Bridge, De Lorimier Avenue, Rachel Street and Papineau 
Avenue; on the northwest by Mont-Royal Avenue and its extension, the 
main-line of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Rachel Street. Sainte- 
Héléne Island is not included in this territory. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1912, at which time it was hyphen- 
ated with the word ‘‘Montreal”’, which was deleted in 1965. The name came 
originally from the city ward of the same name. 


Explanatory notes 


Wedged in between the harbour area and the CP repair shops, this district 
has a working-class population. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: this area is divided in two by the railway track. 
A good number of small industries are scattered 
throughout the residential area. 


Industrial area: there are three identifiable industrial areas: the 
first is based on the CP railway tracks, the second 
on the harbour, and the third in the vicinity of 
Jacques-Cartier Bridge. 


Conclusion 


Being homogeneous and dense, the population of this district is distributed 
fairly evenly throughout the territory. However, the housing is getting old, 
and the multi-family dwellings which predominate are likely to be expropriated. 


SAINT-MICHEL (37,385) 
Atlas, p. 2 
Description 


This district comprises part of the cities of Montreal and Saint-Léonard, 
the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by Dollier Street and its exten- 
sion, Jean-Talon Street, Lisieux Street, Paisley Street, Forty-third Avenue, 
Bélanger Street and Forty-second Avenue; on the southeast by Saint- Zotique 
Street; on the southwest by Bordeaux Street ; on the northwest by Metro- 
politan Boulevard. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested for the district because it includes a good part 
of Saint-Michel-North Ward, which in turn got its name from Céte Saint- 
Michel. The name was originally given to the area by the Sulpicians, to identify 
one of the sections of their seigneurie. 
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Explanatory notes 


Similarly to the Town of Mount Royal which is cut off from its industrial 
park by the Décarie Autoroute, the district of Saint-Michel is also cut off from 
its industrial park by Metropolitan Boulevard. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: covers the territory as a whole. There is a more 
recently urbanized zone on the eastern side (part of 
the city of Saint-Léonard). 


Industrial area: a few industries can be found along Metropolitan 
Boulevard. 


POPULATION 


Generally speaking, the population is fairly homogeneous, with the 
exception of the eastern part of the district, where the recent develop- 
ments in Saint-Léonard have caused it to become more cosmopolitan. 


Conclusion 


Being located on the outskirts of a very homogeneous area, the district of 
Saint-Michel forms the transitional zone between it and a very recently urban- 
ized section. 


VERDUN (88,993) 
Atlas, p. 5 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Verdun bounded as follows: 
on the northeast by Hickson Avenue and its extension; on the southeast by the 
St. Lawrence River; on the southwest and northwest by the city limits. Nuns’ 
Island is not included in this territory. 


Origin of name 


The district was called Montreal-Verdun when it was established in 1922, 
and became Verdun in 1965. It got its name from the city located in it which 
is not named after the French town which was famous during the Great War 
of 1914-1918. The name comes from Saverdun, a small locality in the south of 
France, from which came Zacharie Dupuis who was granted a piece of land in 
1672, which he named ‘‘Camp de Verdun’’. 


Explanatory notes 
The limits of this district remain practically unchanged. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: the residential area covers practically the whole of the 
district. The only exception is on the western side, 
where there is an institutional zone around Verdun 
Hospital. 
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Industrial area: the are a certain number of manufacturing plants 
around Church and Hickson Streets, producing metal 
products and furniture. 


POPULATION 


This district has very little growth potential as it is bordered by 
water on the north and south, in addition to which it already has a 
very high population density. 


Conclusion 


The fact of making the greater part of the limits of the city of Verdun 
coincide with those of the district is sufficient to obtain a number of electors 
which conforms with the established standard. While the number of electors 
is very high, the constant lowering of the population of Verdun will probably 
re-establish the proportion. 


WESTMOUNT (38,434) 
Atlas, p. 6 
Description 


This district comprises the city of Westmount and part of the city of 
Montreal, the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by Park Avenue; 
on the southeast by Pine Avenue, Redpath Street and its extension, McGregor 
Avenue, Cdte-des-Neiges Road, Sherbrooke Street, the limit of the city of 
Westmount and the main-line of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
on the southwest by the Décarie Autoroute; on the northwest by Céte-Sainte- 
Catherine Road, Lavoie Street, Edouard-Montpetit Boulevard, Céte-des- 
Neiges Road, Remembrance Road, Camilien Houde Road and Mont-Royal 
Avenue. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1912 and comes from the town 
established in 1895. 


Explanatory notes 


_ The twisted outline of this district is partly due to the fact that it was 
desired to include both the city of Westmount and Mount Royal Park in it. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 
Residential area: covers practically the whole of the district. 


Institutional area: important because of the number of its establish- 
ments. There are institutions throughout the 
district. 


Recreational area: the panhandle extending eastwards contains Mount 
Royal Park. 
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Industrial area: reduced to a narrow fringe along the railway track 
on the south side, the industrial area fits in badly 
with the rest of the district. It could be said that 
it really belongs to the district of Saint-Henri 
which is next to Westmount on the south. 


Conclusion 


A very individualized district if there ever was one, Westmount forms part 
of the so-called “‘midtown residential section’. The slight drop in its popula- 
tion which has been going on since 1961 (-4%) justifies an electoral population 
in this range if it is felt that it will remain steady. 


JESUS ISLAND 


FABRE (38,338) 
Atlas, p. 7 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Laval bounded as follows: 
on the north by the Mille-Iles River; on the southeast by the Prairies River 
and on the southwest by Laurentides, Concorde, Goineau and Lévesque Boule- 
vards and the extension of Notre-Dame-de-Fatima Street to the Prairies River. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965 in honour of Mgr Edouard- 
Charles Fabre (1827-1896), the third Bishop and first Archbishop of Montreal. 


Explanatory notes 


Of the three districts on Jésus Island, Fabre is probably the one which 
has been the least affected by the population movements from midtown Mont- 
real. At the beginning of the sixties, there was only one bridge linking Laval 
and Monireal at this point. Even today, the addition of a second bridge (Papi- 
neau-Leblanc) does not appear to have had any particular effect on the develop- 
ment of this area. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: very crowded on the southeast and then spreads 
out along Laurentides Boulevard (Route 11). 
Housing 1s very dispersed to the north and east, 
and can be considered marginal compared to the 
rest of the district. 


Agricultural area: market gardening is still active in the centre of the 
district (Haut Saint-Francois Range, Saint-Elzéar 
Range). 


Industrial area: industries are dispersed: along the railway on the 
south, along Montée Masson in the centre, and 
along Montée du Moulin on the east. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


With the exception of the belt highway, the roads covering the 
interior of the district do not appear to serve the local population 
particularly well but rather to promote through traffic. (Route 18 and 
Autoroute 25). 


POPULATION 


Genuinely urban on the south, the population assumes a rural 
connotation in the centre, while the riverside part of the district con- 
tinues to attract a certain number of summer residents. 
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Conclusion 


As noted, this district has not undergone the demographic expansion of 
the neighbouring districts. This is partly due to the relative lack of communica- 
tions with Montreal, and also to the fact that the municipality has deliberately 
chosen to set aside a part of the district for the establishment of so-called 
“heavy” industry (chemical and metal products, etc.), which constitutes a 
negative factor from the point of view of residential development. 


LAVAL (38,026) 
Atlas, p. 7 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Laval bounded as follows: 
on the northeast by the Laurentian Autoroute from the Mille-Iles River to 
Labelle Boulevard and along such Boulevard to the Prairies River; on the 
southwest and south by the Prairies River, on the northwest by the Mille-fles 
River. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1854, when it was given to the district in memory 
of Mgr Francois de Montmorency Laval, the first Bishop of Québec, who 
received Jésus Island as a grant in 1699. 


Explanatory notes 


Similarly to all the other districts on Jésus Island, the district of Laval 
forms part of the circle that absorbed the first waves of the centrifugal move- 
ment which animated the population of midtown Montreal at the beginning 
of the sixties. Its urbanization stages correspond to the concentric movements 
proceeding from the centre of Montreal. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: definitely peripheral, the dwellings are in groups 
attached to the former municipalities which still 
act as poles of attraction for the new families 
moving in, in spite of the amalgamation. 


Industrial area: practically non-existent, which is normal for dor- 
mitory towns. However, a few industrial plants can 
be found along Labelle Boulevard. 


Agricultural area: market gardening and flower gardening are still 
being carried on in the centre of the district. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


They are practically non-existent north/south, with the exception 
of Labelle Boulevard (Route 117) which, prior to being replaced by the 
Laurentian Autoroute, provided the only road towards the north of 
Montreal along with Route 11 and Route 18. 
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This lack is compensated for by excellent east/west roads and a belt 
highway (Lévesque Boulevard) with the result that communications are 
fairly good, on the whole, particularly when it is considered that the 
population is peripheral. 


POPULATION 


The relative homogeneousness of the population is due to the fact 
that it is made up of families which moved into the area during the same 
period, particularly in the southwestern part where a first wave came in 
from the wards in the centre of Montreal. The northwestern part of 
Chomedey ward is more cosmopolitan. 


Population density remains very low because of the predominance 
of single family dwellings. 


Conclusion 


It is believed that population growth on Jésus Island has reached a stand- 
still. However, it can be expected to resume following the impact that the con- 
struction of Sainte-Scholastique Airport will have on the area. 


With vast vacant areas along the Laurentian Autoroute — which provides 
proof of the availability of rapid transport to the airport — this district is 
likely to see an increase in its electoral population. 


MILLE-ILES (38,770) 
Atlas, p. 7 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Laval bounded as follows: 
on the northeast by Laurentides, Concorde, Goineau and Lévesque Boule- 
vards and the extension of Notre-Dame-de-Fatima Street to the Prairies River; 
on the southeast by the Prairies River; on the southwest by the Laurentian 
Autoroute from the Mille-Iles River to Labelle Boulevard and along such 
Boulevard to the Prairies River; on the northwest by the Mille-Iles River. 


Origin of name 
This name is suggested because of the proximity of the Mille-[les River, a 
place-name inspired by the great number of islands found in the river. 


Explanatory notes 


This section of Jésus Island has two population groups: one group on the 
north side which established itself there a long time ago (the former village of 
Sainte-Rose), mostly facing the opposite bank of the Miulle-Iles River, and a 
more recently arrived group on the south side (Laval Ward), which has a close 
relationship with Montreal. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: because of their outlying locations, these two popula- 
tion groups appear to oppose rather than complement 
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each other, particularly as road communications 
between them are very poor. In fact, one concentra- 
tion is located on the south side, between Saint- 
Martin Boulevard and the Prairies River, and another 
on the north, between Sainte-Rose Boulevard and 
the Mille-Iles River. 


Industrial area: an industrial park is being built little by little in the 
centre, between Saint-Martin Boulevard and Saint- 
Elzéar Road, on both sides of the Laurentian Auto- 
route. There is a great deal of small industry located 
eastwards along Laurentides Boulevard. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Road communications are of two kinds: they either definitely 
favour through traffic (Laurentian Autoroute, Routes 11 and 117), or 
serve particularly to link the southern and northern islands of population 
with their respective areas of attraction without necessarily linking 
them together at the same time. 


POPULATION 


In spite of the sociological cleavage mentioned above, the population 
remains homogeneous on the whole. It is particularly dense towards the 
south, which can be explained by the ease of communication with the 
Montreal downtown section, where most of the people are employed. 


Conclusion 


According to the master plan for the city of Laval, this district is destined 
to become the downtown section where an institutional and administrative 
area has already been established, namely between Chomedey Boulevard on the 
ede Saint-Martin Boulevard on the north and Laurentian Autoroute on 
the east. 
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North Shore of the St. Lawrence 


This summary shows all the electoral districts of the North Shore of the 
St. Lawrence. There are 37 districts grouped into 6 zones which place them 
within their geographical framework. In order to respect the continuity of the 
zones on the ground, they have been listed from west to east. As regards each 
zone, the names of the districts are given in alphabetical order. 
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Northwest 


Western Laurentians 


Eastern Laurentians 


Québec 


Saguenay 


North Shore 


NORTH SHORE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Authier 
Brébeuf 
Chapais 


Berthier 
Chapleau 
Deux-Montagnes 
Gatineau 

Hull 

Joliette 
Labelle 
L’Assomption 
La Vérendrye 
Maskinongé 
Papineau 
Prévost 
Terrebonne 
Trois-Riviéres 


Champlain 
Charlevoix 
Chauveau 
Laviolette 
Louis-Fréchette 
Portneuf 
Saint-Maurice 


Jean-Talon 
Limoilou 
Louis-Hébert 
Montmorency 
Taschereau 
Vanier 


Chicoutimi 
Dubuc 
Jonquiére 
Lac-Saint-Jean 
Roberval 


Duplessis 
Saguenay 
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NORTHWEST 


This huge area, located at the northwestern end of the province of Québec, 
includes the Abitibi and Témiscamingue regions. 


It forms an entity that is well characterized by the cohesion of its geogra- 
phy, the pioneering character of its people and its agricultural, forest and 
mining economy, and also by the co-ordination of its highway network. The 
organization of this area is the result of its remoteness from southern Québec. 


According to the latest statistics, the Northwest had a population drop 
of 10,000 people from 1966 to 1971. In spite of this drop, the last census of 
the electoral population gave 90,568 electors. Dividing these electors into three 
districts gives the following results: 


Authier: 28,145 electors 
Brébeuf: 31,536 electors 
Chapais: 30,887 electors 
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AUTHIER (28,145) 
Atlas, p. 8 
Description 


This district comprises the localities of: Amos, Amos-East, Amos-West, 
Authier, Authier-North, Béarn, Beaucanton, Berry, Castagnier, Chaste, 
Clermont, Clerval, Colombourg, Desboues, Destor, Duparquet, Guyenne, 
Joutel, La Motte, Landrienne, Languedoc, Launay, La Reine, La Sarre, 
Macamic, Maizerets, Manneville, Matagami, Miniac, Normétal, Palmarolle, 
Poirier, Poularies, Preissac, Privat, Rapide-Danseur, Reneault, Rochebeau- 
court, Roquemaure, Saint-Benoit-de- Lacorne, Saint- Eugéne- de- Chazel, Saint- 
Félix-de- Dalquier, Sainte-Germaine-Boulé, Sainte-Gertrude-de- Villeneuve, 
Sainte-Héléne-de-Mancebourg, Saint-Jacques-de-Dupuy, Saint-Janvier, Saint- 
Lambert, Saint-Laurent, Saint-Marc-de-Figuery, Saint-Mathieu, Taschereau, 
Trécesson, Val-Paradis, Val Saint-Gilles, Vezza and Villebois. 


Origin of name 


The name is suggested in memory of Hector Authier, journalist, business- 
man and politician (1881-1971), who took part in the beginning of the develop- 
ment of Abitibi and was its first provincial member, from 1923 to 1936. 


Explanatory notes 


_ This is the most westerly district in the area, and it covers most of the 
agricultural ecumene of the Northwest. 


ECONOMY 


This district has a mixed economy, namely agriculture and forestry. 
Agriculture is slowly giving way to livestock breeding projects. 


In addition, even though it provided land for settlers, the irrational 
exploitation of the forest along the CN railway during the twenties and 
thirties was the main cause of forestry activities having to move farther 
north. In fact, the hinterland country holds a huge reserve of wood, even 
though the annual growth of this forest is slow because of its latitude. 


POPULATION 


The population of the district, which used to be rural like the rest 
of the Abitibi region, moves about in two ways: first of all as part of the 
regular exodus of the labour force towards the urban centres, and 
secondly, a move out of the district. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The district of Authier has the benefit of two economic centres, 
namely Amos and La Sarre, which centre the municipalities as a whole. 
Internal communications are good: the CN main-line added to Route 45, 
forms a first class economic transport route for the moving of raw ma- 
terials. Apart from the third class roads, a whole network of north/south 
access roads leads out from the region’s main centres: 


Route 63: Duparquet — La Sarre — Val-Paradis 
Route 46: Rouyn — Macamic — Saint-Eugéne 
Route 61: Cadillac — Amos — Matagami 
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Conclusion 


The electoral population in this district is within the standard established 
by the Act. Even though the impact of the James Bay project may help to 
revive the economy, the influence that this will have on the population remains 
obscure. 


BREBEUF (31,536) 
Atlas, p. 9 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Angliers, Arntfield, Beau- 
dry, Bellecombe, Belleterre, Cléricy, Cloutier, D’Alembert, Dubois, Dufresnoy, 
Duhamel-West, Evain, Fugéreville, Granada, Guérin, Hunters Point, Joannés, 
Laforce, Laniel, Latulippe and Gaboury, Lorrainville, McWatters, Moffet, 
Montbeillard, Mont-Brun, Montreuil, Nédelec, Noranda, Notre-Dame-de- 
Lourdes-de-Lorrainville, Notre-Dame-du-Nord, Rapide-Deux, Rémigny, Rol- 
let, Rouyn, Saint-Bruno-de-Guigues, Saint-Edouard-de-Fabre, Saint-Eugéne- 
de-Guigues, Saint-Isidore, Saint-Placide-de-Béarn, Tee Lake, Témiscaming, 
Ville-Marie and Winneway. 


Origin of name 


The name suggested for this new district is Brébeuf, in memory of Father 
Jean de Brébeuf (1593-1649), one of the most celebrated of the Jesuits who died 
in New France in the seventeenth century. 


Explanatory notes 
The outline of this district is drawn from its communications network. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district is divided into three areas: the Témis- 
camingue region, traditionally rural, centred on Ville-Marie; the mining 
area, based on Rouyn-Noranda; the forest area towards the south, 
based on Témiscaming. 


POPULATION 


The population living in the district of Brébeuf has also dropped 
during the last five years, with 5,000 fewer inhabitants. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


On the whole, the communications network is not well organized: 
three of the main roads only lead to Ontario. The railway network is 
in two sections: there is a CN branch line running from Senneterre to 
Rouyn; there is a line running north and south between Mattawa 
(Ontario) and Angliers. The roads network running parallel to the 
border only has: 


Route 46: Témiscaming — Ville-Marie — Rouyn; 
Route 391: Fabre — Angliers — Rouyn; 
Route 62: Belleterre — Ville-Marie. 
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Conclusion 


_ The mere fact of attaching the twin cities of Rouyn and Noranda to this 
district is sufficient to guarantee it a number of electors which meets the estab- 
lished standard, while it also determines its shape. 


CHAPAIS (380,887) 
Atlas, p. 8 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Barraute, Barville, Bel- 
court, Bourlamaque, Cadillac, Champneuf, Chapais, Chibougamau, Clova, 
Colombiére, Comtois, Cooper-Lake, Desjardins, Desmaraisville, Despinassy, 
Dubuisson, Fiedmont and Barraute, Fourniére, Gagnon Siding, Gosselin, 
Jacola, Lac Blouin, Lac Simon, Laas, Lebel-sur-Quévillon, Louvicourt, Malar- 
tic, McKenzie, Miquelon, Montgay, Obalski, Obedjiwan (Ind. Res.), Opemiska, 
Oskélanéo, Paradis, Pascalis, Press, Rapide-Sept, Riviére-Héva, Saint-Edmond, 
Senneterre, Siscoe, Sullivan, Val d’Or, Val-Senneville, Vassan, Villebon and 
Waswanipi (Ind. Res.). 


Origin of name 


Chapais is suggested as the name for this new district because the town 
which has had the name since 1955 is in it, and to honour the family which 
gave Québec Jean-Charles Chapais (1811-1885), one of the Fathers of Con- 
federation, and his son, Thomas Chapais (1858-1946), historian, Legislative 
Councillor, Senator and Minister. 


Explanatory notes 


_ The district of Chapais, which has twice the area of the neighbouring 
district of Authier, contains a multitude of mining and forestry centres. The 
accent is mainly on industry in the district of Chapais. 


ECONOMY 


_ The economy of this district involves primary industry, such as 
mining and the cutting of pulpwood and timber. The conversion of 
these products never goes beyond the preliminary production stage. 


POPULATION 


_The workforce in this district is recruited in the Northwest, and 
varies according to the economic situation and the opening up of new 
work sites. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are important in this district because they 
support the economy. The highway network radiates from two centres: 
Val d’Or (Routes 59, 60 and 64) and Senneterre (Routes 45 and 113). To 
the south, the railway network links Timbrell and Senneterre where there 
is a branch line to Val d’Or. Another branch line serves the “‘north’, 
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from Barraute to Chibougamau, and is used to bring out ore and pulp- 
wood. Lastly, Val d’Or has its own airport, and Senneterre has a base 
for light aircraft. 


Conclusion 


This district is based on two main mining centres, Val d’Or and Chibou- 
gamau. 


WESTERN LAURENTIANS 


There is an immense territory stretching from the Dumoine River to the 
Saint-Maurice River Valley, which has a huge forestry, hydro-electric and 
recreational development potential. 


Spacewise, this zone is divided into two areas hinged along the Montreal- 
Val d’Or highway axis (Route 11 and its extension, Route 58). 


The Outaouais area, whose economy is mainly forestry, includes the 
following districts: 


Chapleau, Gatineau, Hull, 
La Vérendrye, Papineau. 


The Laurentian area, whose economy is based on agriculture and forestry, 
includes the districts of: 


Berthier, Joliette, L’Assomption, 
Maskinongé, Trois-Riviéres. 


Route 11 provides access to a vast recreational area: 


Deux-Montagnes, Labelle, 
Prévost, Terrebonne. 


The principal economic activities in this zone are forestry and agriculture 
(primary activity), machinery and manufacturing (secondary activity), and 
services and recreation (tertiary activity). Organization between the various 
centres of economic attraction is very well balanced. 


According to the statistics (1967) provided by the Economic Research 
Bureau of the Department of Industry and Commerce, the centres of influence 
are divided as follows: 


principal centres: Hull and Trois-Riviéres 
secondary centres: Joliette and Saint-Jér6me 


tertiary centres: Buckingham 
Maniwaki 
Mont-Laurier 
Sainte-Agathe 
Lachute 
Louiseville 


The existence of these centres facilitated the dividing up of the electors: 
two districts, Hull and Trois-Riviéres, have an electoral population of over 
36,000. Five districts have about 30,000 electors, and the remaining seven 
districts have an electoral population varying from 25 to 29,000. 
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BERTHIER (25,703) 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Berthierville, Courcelles 
(township), Lanoraie-d’Autray, La Visitation-de-la-Sainte-Vierge-de-l’Isle-du- 
Pads, Masson and Laviolette, Notre-Dame-de-Lourdes, Saint-Alphonse-de- 
Rodriguez, Saint-Ambroise-de-Kildare, Saint-Barthélémi, Sainte-Béatrix, Saint- 
Charles-de-Mandeville, Saint- Cléophas, Saint-Céme, Saint- Cuthbert, Saint- 
Damien, Sainte- Elizabeth, Sainte-Emélie-de-l’ Energie, Saint-Félix-de- Valois, 
Saint- Gabriel, Saint-Gabriel-de- Brandon, Sainte-Geneviéve-de-Berthier, Saint- 
Guillaume-North, Saint-Ignace-de-Loyola, Saint-Jean-de-Matha, Saint-J oseph- 
de-Lanoraie, Sainte-Marcelline-de-Kildare, Sainte-Mélanie, Saint-Michel-des- 
Saints, Saint-Norbert, Saint-Thomas, Saint-Viateur and Saint-Zénon. 


Origin of name 


In 1829, the name was given to the district located in the Seigneurie of 
Berthier which had got it from the name of Alexandre Berthier, Captain in the 
Carignan Regiment who was granted the seigneurie in 1674. 


Explanatory notes 


Even when reorganized, this district remains typical of the Laurentian 
area of the Western Laurentians. It can be divided into three main physio- 
graphical regions: the lowlands along the shore of the St. Lawrence River, 
then an area of hills leading to an immense hinterland stretching across the 
Laurentian Shield. 


ECONOMY 


The agricultural zone of the district of Berthier is very vigorous, 
with a dairy industry, special crops and chicken farming. The food and 
beverage industry is represented by some fifteen factories involved in 
the preparation and production of agricultural products. 


The industrial area of the district of Berthier produces textiles 
(15 factories), wood products (27 factories), machine parts, machinery 
and electrical appliances (6 factories). Regionally based on Joliette, 
the district of Berthier has two worthwhile centres of attraction in 
Saint-Gabriel and Berthierville. 


HIGHWAY NETWORK 


The southern part of the district of Berthier is served by Route 2 
and Autoroute 40, running east and west. There are many access roads, 
such as Routes 345 and 348, and under the old numbers, Routes 31, 
42 and 43. Several of these routes are used as tourist roads leading 
to such holiday centres as Saint-Michel-des-Saints, Saint-Gabriel and 
Lake Maskinongé. The transport network is completed by two railway 
lines, the CN on the north and the CP on the south. 


POPULATION 


Even agglomerated, the people living in the district of Berthier are 
mostly rural. However, its workforce tends to specialize in the various 
fields of industry. 
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Conclusion 


The rural character and the slow population growth of this district, 
together with the profusion and fairly small size of its industries, all contribute 
to making Berthier a predominantly rural district. 


CHAPLEAU (29, 363) | 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Angers, Buckingham, 
Buckingham Western Part, Buckingham Southeastern Part, Gatineau, L’ Ange- 
Gardien, Lochaber Western Part, Masson, Mayo, Perkins, Pointe-Gatineau, 
Templeton, Templeton-East, Templeton-East Eastern Part and Templeton- 
West. 


Origin of name 


We considered it appropriate to continue the custom of perpetuating the 
memory of deceased Prime Ministers by giving their names to electoral dis- 
tricts. Joseph-Adolphe Chapleau (1840-1898) was Prime Minister of Québec 
from 1879 to 1882, and Lieutenant-Governor from 1892 to 1898. 


Explanatory notes 


Bordering the Ottawa River, this district looks like an industrial bridge- 
head facing a forested hinterland. 


ECONOMY 


The district of Chapleau is mainly, if not exclusively, based on the 
wood industry. The International Paper Company and the James 
McLaren Company Limited have both been operating paper mills in 
the district for a long time, which are supplied with wood from the 
backcountry. Among the forty or so industries located in the district, 
about fifteen, which are not the smallest, are based on wood products 
and its derivatives. 


POPULATION 


Mainly working-class, the population of Chapleau is concentrated 
on the bank of the Ottawa River near the industries, which partially 
explains the urbanization of this area. The agricultural population is 
comparatively small. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The road and rail communications network promotes trade between 
Hull —- Ottawa and Montreal. Route 309, which follows the Liévre 
River Valley, provides access to the forest limits and facilitates tourist 
travel to the lakes in the interior. 
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Conclusion 


The nearness of the Canadian Capital, and the agglomerated and particu- 
larly concentrated character of the population, would make it possible to 
establish the number of electors in this district in the vicinity of 30,000. 


DEUX-MONTAGNES (28,548) 
Atlas, p. 13 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Deux-Montagnes, L’ Annon- 
ciation Northern Part, Oka, Oka-sur-le-Lac, Pointe-Calumet, Saint-Colomban, 
Saint-Eustache, Saint- a oseph- du-Lac, Sainte-Marthe-sur-le- Lac, Saint-Placide 
and Sainte-Scholastique. 


Origin of name 


The name of the district goes back to 1829, when it was taken from the 
name of the lake, which in turn was so named from the two mountains which 
dominate it. 


Explanatory notes 


_ Asa result of the incorporation of the town of Sainte-Scholastique, this 
district now extends slightly beyond its former limits on the north and west. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The district is well organized as regards its highway network: 
the Laurentian Autoroute flanked by Route 11 crosses it on the east, 
while Routes 8 and 29 share the traffic on the west. 


ECONOMY 


Deux-Montagnes has had a mixed economy for a long time, based 
on agriculture and industry. The quality of the soil and the nearness 
of Montreal provided both good crops and a market for the produce. 
The agglomerated population has been mainly involved in the industrial 
and mining establishments. 


AIRPORT 


Having been selected as the site for a big international airport, 
the future of the district of Deux-Montagnes remains uncertain under 
present circumstances. Comprising a vast agricultural and forest area 
and a southern fringe which is becoming urbanized at the present time, 
the question is to be able to find out if this growth will hold its own, or 
lessen or increase. 


Conclusion 


Pending the completion of the airport, the growth of urbanization and 
industrial development, the number of electors has been set below the estab- 
lished quotient, thus leaving a margin for an eventual population increase. 
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GATINEAU (27,069) 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Aldfield, Alleyn and 
Cawood, Aylwin, Aumond, Blue Sea, Bois-Franc, Bouchette, Bowman, Came- 
ron, Chute Saint-Philippe, Décarie, Deléage, Denholm, Dorion, Egan-South, 
Ferme-Neuve, Gracefield, Hincks, Kiamika, Lac-du-Cerf, Lac-des-Ecorces, 
Lac-Saint-Paul, Lytton, Low, Masham-North, Maniwaki, Messine, Montcerf, 
Mont-Laurier, Mont-Saint-Michel, Mulgrave and Derry, Northfield, Notre- 
Dame-du-Laus, Notre-Dame-de-La-Salette, Notre-Dame-de-Pontmain, Port- 
land-West, Robertson and Pope, Saint-Aimé-du-Lac-des-Iles, Sainte-Anne-du- 
Lac, Sainte-Cécile-de-Masham, Sainte-Thérése-de-la-Gatineau, Sicotte, Val- 
Barrette, Val-des-Bois, Wakefield, Wakefield Eastern Part and Wright. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1931 when it was taken from the name of the river. 
The river got its name from Nicolas Gatineau, who lived in New France in the 
seventeenth century and who traded with the Indians in the territory through 
which the Gatineau River flows. 


Explanatory notes 


This district was formed by combining the Gatineau River Valley and 
the Liévre River Valley. The combining of the two areas was justified by the 
similarity of their forest and recreational potential, and also by the similarity of 
their problems. 


ECONOMY 


Being based essentially on lumbering, the economy of this district 
gravitates around two secondary centres, Maniwaki and Mont-Laurier. 
Three big pulp and paper firms ensure the cutting and processing of the 
wood, namely the International Paper Company, the James McLaren 
Company Limited and the Thurso Pulp and Paper Company. Even 
though the processing of the wood into pulp and paper is carried out 
downstream, some fifteen different industries can be found in the dis- 
Tricls 

As regards agriculture, it can scarcely be considered promising, 
particularly if the quality of the soil is taken into account. Fortunately, 
recreation is becoming increasingly important at the service level. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


This district has the benefit of a well organized highway network. 
A great many tourist and forest localities can be reached by Route 11 
(Hull—Maniwaki) and Route 309 (Buckingham—Mont-Laurier). The 
highway is slowly replacing the railway and the drive to bring the logs 
downstream to be processed. 


POPULATION 


Most of the people in this district live in small centres. The two 
valleys nevertheless have a rural population which often provides the 
additional labour required for lumbering operations. 
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Conclusion 


__ As the two valleys are well organized and provided with centres of attrac- 
tion upstream, Gatineau uses both of them to send its products downstream 
to be manufactured. A second movement is bringing tourist traffic into both 
valleys. 


HULL (36,229) 
Atlas, p. 12 
Description 


This district comprises the whole city of Hull. 


Origin of name 


The name Hull replaced the name “Ottawa” in 1919, and was chosen 
because the town of the same name was in the centre of the district. The name 
goes back to Hull Township which was so named because Philemon Wright who 
pioneered the area was a native of Hull, England. 


Explanatory notes 


Hull is the undisputed centre of the Outaouais area because of its business, 
industrial and manufacturing activities, and also because of the services it 
provides. 

SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Built around an industrial nucleus, most of which fronts on the 
Ottawa River, the city of Hull looks like a crown that is somewhat 
irregularly surrounded by manufacturing establishments, institutions 
and dwellings. Hull has an area in full expansion on the outskirts of 
this more or less organized section. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


While communications with Ottawa do not present any problem, 
the exit roads in the Province lead to a highway network (Routes 8 
and 11) which is being improved. 


ECONOMY 


The city of Hull has some fifty industries of all sizes, manufacturing 
a variety of products such as textiles and clothing, wood products, 
machinery and cement. A good proportion of the working population 
is employed in goods and services, particularly in the field of govern- 
ment service. 
POPULATION 


Hull has a very homogeneous working population whose rate of 
increase is constantly growing. 


Conclusion 


The annual rate of increase of the population and the size of the agglo- 
meration definitely put it in the urban district category, hence its number of 
electors. 
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JOLIETTE (30,990) 
Atlas, p. 13 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Crabtree, Joliette, Notre- 
Dame-des-Prairies, Rawdon, Saint-Alexis, Saint-Calixte, Saint-Charles-Bor- 
romée, Saint-Esprit, Saint-Jacques, Sainte-Julienne, Saint-Liguori, Sainte- 
Marie-Salomé, Saint-Paul and Saint-Pierre. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1854, to 
honour the memory of the Honourable Barthélemy Joliette (1789-1850) who 
was the founder of the city of Joliette. 


Explanatory notes 


The shape of the district of Joliette shows a clear prolongation towards 
the western districts, thus showing a certain similarity to those of Prévost, 
L’Assomption and Terrebonne. This orientation towards Montreal reveals 
the industrial character of the district of Joliette. 


ECONOMY 


This district has a genuinely mixed economy, particularly because 
of the city of Joliette. A rich agricultural area producing special crops, 
as well as dairy and chicken farming, provides a basis for at least a 
dozen industrial establishments. The city of Joliette has an industrial 
park which is well provided with road and rail facilities, and which has 
five groups of industries: paper, textiles, food products, iron and steel 
moulding, and non-metallic mineral products. 


TRANSPORTATION NETWORK 


In addition to the CN, the highway network serving the district of 
Joliette is very good. There is an autoroute linking Joliette and Montreal, 
and the town itself is the junction point for Routes 31, 41, 42 and 48, 
to the tourist hinterland. 


POPULATION 


The overall number of electors in the district is evenly divided 
between the rural and urban population. 


Conclusion 


In spite of its distance from Montreal, this district is nonetheless con- 
sidered as being urban, mainly because of the importance of the business, 
administrative and institutional area and the diversification of its industries, 
which is a sign of stability. 
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LABELLE (26,565) 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Arundel, Barkmere, 
Brébeuf, Chertsey, Entrelacs, Estérel, Huberdeau, Ivry-sur-le-Lac, Joly, 
Labelle, Lac Carré, La Conception, Lac Nominingue, La Macaza, La Minerve, 
Lac Paré, Lac Supérieur, Lac Tremblant North, L’Annonciation, Lantier, 
L’Ascension, Marchand, Montcalm, Mont-Gabriel, Mont-Rolland, Mont- 
Tremblant, Notre-Dame-de-la-Merci, Piedmont, Sainte-Adéle, Saint-Adolphe- 
d’Howard, Sainte-Agathe, Sainte-Agathe-des-Monts, Sainte-Agathe-South, 
Saint-Donat, Saint-Faustin, Saint-Jovite, Sainte-Lucie, Sainte-Marguerite-du- 
Lac-Masson, Saint-Sauveur, Saint-Sauveur-des-Monts, Saguay, Turgeon, Val- 
David, Val-des-Lacs and Val-Morin. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1912, when it was given to the district to honour 
Mgr Antoine Labelle (1834-1891), the colonizer who was nicknamed ‘‘The 
King of the North’. 


Explanatory notes 


This district groups the principal ‘‘North of Montreal” tourist and summer 
resort centres, although such centres can also be found in the districts of Deux- 
Montagnes, Prévost and Joliette. The tourist triangle formed by these four 
districts lies northwest/southeast. It acts as a hinge between the Outaouais 
and Laurentian areas of the Western Laurentians. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Outdoor recreation, summer resorts and itinerant tourism are well 
served by the Laurentian Autoroute paralleled and extended past 
Mont-Laurier by Route 11. There are a great many secondary roads 
leading from this highway to the lakes and forests of the hinterland: 
Routes 30, 31 and 18. 


ECONOMY 


In spite of its reputation as a tourist area, the district of Labelle 
does not have a very elaborate service organization. However, it is 
pointed out that some effort is being made to adapt to the tastes and 
requirements of the tourists by specializing in certain activities (handi- 
crafts and food products). 


The local workforce is employed in various sectors: forestry, 
manufacturing, construction, and tourist services. The most active 
sector is the processing of wood products, supplied from the forest reserves 
in the area. As regards agriculture, it will never be able to provide a 
great deal of employment because of the acid condition and stony 
nature of the soil. 


Conclusion 


Based mainly on recreation (Mont-Tremblant Park and automobile 
racetrack, ski centres, tourism and summer resorts), the economy of the district 
of Labelle depends to a large extent upon the tourist craze. This situation is 
made even more precarious by the fact that the economy of the district is 
weakly centred. 
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L’ASSOMPTION (30,632) 
Atlas, p. 13 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Charlemagne, L’Assomp- 
tion, Lavaltrie, L’Epiphanie, Mascouche, Repentigny, Saint-Antoine-de- 
Lavaltrie, Saint-Charles- de-Lachenaie, Saint-Gérard-Magella, Saint-Paul-L’ Er- 
mite, Saint-Roch-de-l’ Achigan, Saint- Roch-West and Saint- Sulpice. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1829, when it was taken from the parish of L’As- 
somption which was located in the district and which was called Saint-Pierre- 
du-Portage de L’Assomption at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Explanatory notes 


There is very little variation in the general outline of the limits of the 
district of L’Assomption. The main characteristics of the district therefore 
remain unchanged. 


ECONOMY 


In spite of a recent wave of urbanization, this district still has a 
rural atmosphere resulting from its mixed agricultural and industrial 
economy. A small number of plants (12) process farm products, a 
number of others (19) are involved in the processing of wood products 
and some fifteen other factories produce textiles and clothing. 


POPULATION 


The majority of the people living in the district are urban and 
belong to the working class, and live in a few residential areas. 


HIGHWAY NETWORK 


There are two highways which cross the district from east to west: 
the north shore highway (Autoroute 40) and the picturesque Route 2 
along the St. Lawrence River. These two highways provide access to 
Routes 31 and 43 to Saint-Michel-des-Saints and Saint-Gabriel. 


Conclusion 


Its mixed economy, increasing urbanization and the importance of a few 
agglomerated centres are sufficient to place the district of L’Assomption in the 
belt of urban districts surrounding Montreal. 


LA VERENDRYE (26,308) 
Atlas, p. 9 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Aylmer, Bristol, Bryson, 
Campbell’s Bay, Chapeau, Chichester, Clarendon, Deschénes, Eardley, Fort- 
Coulonge, Grand-Calumet, Hull Western Part, Isle-des- Allumettes, Isle-aux- 
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Allumettes Eastern Part, Leslie, Clapham and Huddersfield, Litchfield, Lu- 
cerne, Mansfield and Pontefract, Onslow, Onslow Southern Part, Portage-du- 
Fort, Quyon, Rapide-des-Joachims, Shawville, Sheen, Esher, Aberdeen and 
Malakoff, Thorne, Touraine and Waltham and Bryson. 


Origin of name 


This new name is suggested to perpetuate the name of Pierre Gauthier 
de La Vérendrye (1685-1749), one of the most illustrious of the explorers of 
Western Canada. 


Explanatory notes 


Hull is becoming established as the principal centre of the Outaouais area 
of the Western Laurentians. The shape of the district of La Vérendrye is 
designed to take this centre of attraction into consideration. 


ECONOMY 


Hinged on the south by the Moyen-Outaouais, the immense hinter- 
land of this district is under concession to, and is exploited by, some of 
Québec’s big pulp and paper companies. "The mining development on 
the extreme western side and its agriculture, which is in search of 
favourable soil, provide the only break in the forest monopoly of La 
Vérendrye. 


POPULATION 


The predominance of pulp and paper operations results in the 
workforce being definitely specialized. The balance in the diversification 
of economic activity is achieved by the existence of an urban area in 
the southeast, where manufacturing and the services provide job 
opportunities for the working population. Spread along the bank of 
the Ottawa River from Lucerne to Chapeau, the population as a whole 
belongs to the working class. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are definitely lacking in this district. The CP 
railway track runs parallel to Route 8 for about 30 miles before it 
crosses the Ottawa River at Portage-du-Fort. Route 8 is the only link 
between Sheenboro, upstream, and Hull, downstream. Route 301, from 
Campbell’s Bay to Kazabazua, is a forest service road leading to the 
access roads of the pulp and paper companies. 


Conclusion 


The district of La Vérendrye must be examined from the point of view of 
socio-economic promotion and industrial diversification. Clearly oriented 
towards Hull, La Vérendrye will be able, from now on, to counterbalance the 
attraction of Pembroke. The investment of some new capital at the secondary 
industry level of its economy would make it possible to make the district’s 
potentialities become a reality. 
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MASKINONGE (26,081) 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Charette, Hunterstown, 
La-Visitation-de-la-Pointe-du-Lac, Louiseville, Maskinongé, Pointe-du- Lac, 
Saint-Alexis, Sainte-Angéle, Sainte-Anne-d’ Yamachiche, Saint-Antoine-de-la- 
Riviére-du-Loup, Saint-Barnabé, Saint-Boniface-de- Shawinigan, Saint-Didace, 
Saint- Edouard, Saint-Elie, Saint-Etienne-des- Grés, Saint-Joseph- de-Maski- 
nongé, Saint- Justin, Saint-Léon-le- Grand, Saint- Mathieu, Saint-Paulin, Saint- 
Sévére, Sainte-Ursule, Trois- Riviéres-West and Yamachiche. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1854. The river which crosses the 
district was called Maskinongé from the name of a pike that abounded in its 
waters. The word originally came from the Algonquin language, and means 
“deformed fish’. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Maskinongé has the same characteristics as its western 
neighbour, the district of Berthier. Here again, the sectors of economic activity 
are based on the physiographical zones. 


ECONOMY 


The variety of the industries in this district shows the nearness of 
the powerful industrial axis of the Saint-Maurice River Valley. A rural 
economy has been developed in the lowlands, which is adapted to the 
capability of the soil and supplies the agricultural products proces- 
sing industries. Paralleling this activity are a dozen textile factories 
located in the smaller centres. The marginal agriculture in the Lau- 
rentian zone with its hilly country and clayey basins, is supplemented 
by the development of the wood processing sector, with 24 establish- 
ments. The forest hinterland of the Laurentian Shield is exploited by 
the big pulp and paper companies which hold the timber limits. 


HIGHWAY NETWORK 


The region is very well served by the main lines of the CN and CP 
railways and a compact highway network, which converge particularly 
towards the two nearest centres of attraction, Trois-Riviéres and 
Shawinigan. 


POPULATION 


Locally, the district of Maskinongé has Louiseville as a centre of 
attraction on the west, where the textile industry provides employment 
for about 2,000 people drawn from the smaller centres and the surround- 
ing countryside. On the east, the urban population of Trois-Riviéres- 
West shows the attraction of the city of Trois-Riviéres. 


Conclusion 


With its scattered population and the dispersal of its small industries, 
Maskinongé has the characteristics of a rural district. 
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PAPINEAU (28,920) 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Amherst, Brownsburg, 
Calumet, Carillon, Chatham, Chénéville, Duhamel, Fassett, Gore, Grenville, 
Harrington, Lachute, Lac-des- Plages, Lac-des- Seize-tles, Lac Simon, Lochaber, 
Lochaber Northern Part, Mille-Iles, Morin Heights, Montebello, Montpellier, 
Namur, Notre-Dame-de-Bon- Secours, Notre-Dame-de-la-Paix, Papineauville, 
Plaisance, Ponsonby, Ripon, Saint-André-d’ Argenteuil, Saint-André-East, 
Sainte-Angélique, Saint-André-Avellin, Suffolk and Addington, Thurso, Vinoy, 
Wentworth and Wentworth-North. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1922, when it was given to the district in honour 
SA PSUR oseph Papineau (1786-1871) who was the owner of the Seigneurie of 
ontebello. 


Explanatory notes 


Like its neighbour the district of Chapleau, the district of Papineau 
stretches from east to west along the Ottawa River and gets its raw timber 
from the timber limits in the hinterland. 


ECONOMY 


The district of Papineau benefits from a certain amount of tourist 
activity, with centres such as lake Simon and lake des Plages being 
regularly used. As regards the industrial sector, there are about 80 
establishments of all types and sizes. The principal industries are: pulp 
and paper at Thurso, saw-mills at Grenville, and chemical products and 
textiles at Brownsburg and Lachute. Wood processing alone supports 
24 establishments. Agriculture, which is marginal at best, can see its 
ecumene progressively diminishing. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Route 8 running parallel to a CP track along the bank of the 
Ottawa River, places this district at mid-point between Montreal and 
Hull/Ottawa. It is an economic asset, because it links Thurso, Papi- 
neauville and Lachute. Branching off from Route 8 and going straight 
north, Route 321 and 327 (new numbers) are tourist roads, in addition 
to being forest access roads. 


Conclusion 


The economic characteristics and the multiplicity of small industries as 
well as the size of the principal centres of this district, place it at the level of 
districts having a mixed economy. 
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PREVOST (31,114) 
Atlas, p. 13 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Bellefeuille, Lafontaine, 
La Plaine, Laurentides, Lesage, New Glasgow, Prévost, Sainte-Anne-des-Lacs, 
Sainte-Anne-des-Plaines, Saint-Antoine, Saint-Hippolyte, Saint-Jéréme, Saint- 
Lin, Sainte-Sophie and Shawbridge. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested to honour the memory of a family which played 
a considerable part in the North of Montreal, and particularly Senator Jules- 
Edouard Prévost (1871-1943), journalist, and Jean Prévost (1870-1915), 
Minister of Colonization from 1905 to 1907 and member for Terrebonne until 
his death. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Prévost, which is the continuation of the district of Terre- 
bonne towards the north, forms part of the urban districts on the outskirts 
of Montreal. 


ECONOMY 


The economy is concentrated in what is practically the only big 
centre in the district, namely the town of Saint-Jérdme. It is an im- 
portant industrial area with about one hundred establishments, most 
of which are involved in the production of paper, rubber products and 
knitted goods. 


HIGHWAY NETWORK 


Located at the gateway to an immense tourist hinterland, the 
district of Prévost has a good highway network. While it is principally 
served by the Laurentian Autoroute, Saint-Jéréme is also located on 
the crossroads of Routes 11 and 41 (old numbers) on the Joliette/La- 
os axis, which links up with the roads leading to Saint-Donat and 

awdon. 


WORKFORCE 


Because of the industrial importance of the town of Saint-Jéréme, 
the workforce is technically specialized. The services are considered as 
a secondary source of employment. 


Conclusion 


As a result of its size, population density and the predominance of its 
manufacturing sector, the people in this district have an urban attitude. 


TERREBONNE (31,933) 
Atlas, p. 13 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Blainville, Bois-des-Filion, 
Lorraine, Rosemére, Saint-Louis-de-Terrebonne, Sainte-Thérése, Sainte-Thé- 
rése- -West and Terrebonne. 
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Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It comes from the Seigneurie 
of Terrebonne, which was granted in the seventeenth century. The origin of 
the name is found in old records by separating the words “‘terre’” and ‘‘bonne’’. 


Explanatory notes 


There is a belt of districts located around the outskirts of Montreal, each 
ae an electoral population varying from 30 to 35,000. Terrebonne is one 
of them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The nearness of Montreal and its growth have given this district 
a relatively elaborate highway network. Terrebonne had benefited from 
this, as several industries have located in it. 


ECONOMY 


There are over 85 industries between Sainte-Thérése and Terre- 
bonne, producing textiles, food products, metal and chemical products 
and automobiles. 


POPULATION 


Within the area which it has now been given, the district of Terre- 
bonne has become an urban district. Sainte-Thérése is definitely the 
principal centre of attraction in the district because of its automobile 
assembly plant, its machinery and chemical factories and its population 
of 25,000 electors. 


Conclusion 


The convenient communications with Montreal (Laurentian Autoroute 
and Route 18), place this district in the category of the densely populated 
suburban districts. 


TROIS-RIVIERES (38,036) 
Atlas, p. 11 
Description 


This district comprises the whole city of Trois-Riviéres. 


Origin of name 


The name of the district goes back to 1792, and obviously comes from the 
name of the city. 


Explanatory notes 


The historical relay station on the Québec-Montreal road and the gateway 
to the immense hinterland of the Saint-Maurice River Valley, Trois-Riviéres 
appears as a road junction for the highway traffic in the province of Québec. 
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ECONOMY 


Industry in Trois-Riviéres is excellently served by road, rail, the 
St. Lawrence River and the floating of logs down the Saint-Maurice 
River. While it is known as the pulp and paper capital, Trois-Riviéres 
has succeeded in diversifying its industry to include textiles, metal 
equipment, and electrical and chemical products. 


POPULATION 


With the lowering of the voting age to include the 18 to 21 year 
old members of the population, the number of the electors in the district 
of Trois-Riviéres represents a reasonably accurate cross-section of the 
working-class as a whole. 


Conclusion 


The high population density of Trois-Riviéres places this district among 
the best organized urban districts, and the most heavily populated ones in 
the province of Québec. 


EASTERN LAURENTIANS 


The Eastern Laurentians zone looks like a huge triangle covering all the 
territory between the Saint-Maurice River on the west and the Saguenay 
River on the east. If Cap-de-la-Madeleine is taken as the apex of the triangle, 
it will be seen that the population is concentrated along one particular side. 
In fact, the populated zone lies along the St. Lawrence River from the Trois- 
Riviéres agglomeration as far as Baie Sainte-Catherine. There was only one 
opening leading to the interior, which was the upper reaches of the Saint- 
Maurice River, and La Tuque was the outpost. Today, the railways are 
supplying the pioneer settlements which are dotted about the country from 
the Upper Saint-Maurice River towards Abitibi or Lake St. John. 


The ever present forest which covers over two-thirds of the area of this 
zone together with the surface features, all give it its geographical cohesion. 


As regards their economy, the Eastern Laurentians can be fairly logically 
attached to the rural area influenced by the city of Québec. In fact, as the 
focal point for all the activities, Québec City is the great provider of jobs, while 
also being the ideal market for the commodities produced in its outlying 
districts. With the exception of the riverside districts of the Saint-Maurice 
River, industry suffers from a lack of diversity plus the fact that the firms are 
growing old and also that their proprietors find it difficult to adapt. 


Tourism is the sheet-anchor for a great many of the people. This basic 
activity also has real potential, as the governments are using it as a reason for 
setting up parks: Mauricie Park and Mont Sainte-Anne Park. 


This zone comprises the following districts: 


Champlain: 30,278 electors 
Charlevoix: 25,098 electors 
Chauveau: 29,556 electors 
Laviolette: 30,815 electors 
Louis-Fréchette: 30,250 electors 
Portneuf: 25,762 electors 


Saint-Maurice: 29,956 electors 
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CHAMPLAIN (380,278) 
Atlas, p. 14 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
Champlain, La Pérade, La Visitation-de-Champlain, Saint-Adelphe, Sainte- 
Anne-de-la-Pérade, Saint-Francois-Xavier-de-Batiscan, Sainte-Geneviéve-de- 
Batiscan, Saint-Louis-de-France, Saint-Luc, Sainte-Marthe-du-Cap-de-la-Ma- 
deleine, Saint-Maurice, Saint-Prosper, Saint-Séverin and Saint-Stanislas. 


Origin of name 


_ The name of Samuel de Champlain, the founder of Québec City, was 
es to the district in 1829. There was already a locality by that name in 
the district. 


Explanatory notes 


_ The district of Champlain benefits to a great extent from the economic 
activity of the Trois-Riviéres area, which includes a very interesting regional 
consumer market as well as an important labour market. 


ECONOMY 


This district has a mixed economy. The workforce is employed in 
industrial and manufacturing activities, and also in farming and stock 
breeding. 


The western part of the district obviously gravitates around the 
Trois-Riviéres /Cap-de-la-Madeleine conurbation, which forms an excel- 
lent market for the disposal of the agricultural foodstuffs produced in 
the eastern section. As the principal centre in the district, Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine cannot avoid being involved in the main industry of the 
region, which is pulp and paper. However, it also has other industries 
of all types and sizes, which diversify its activities. As the second centre 
of importance, Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pérade is obviously the focal point of 
the rural part of the district. It has dairy industries, meat and poultry 
packing plants, and also butter and cheese factories. 


POPULATION 


The population is definitely rural on the eastern side of the district, 
but becomes increasingly urban towards the Saint-Maurice River. 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine has a very homogeneous working-class population. 


Conclusion 


The “‘industrial mentality” of the workforce which has been trained in big 
industry, takes the lead over the rural characteristics of a part of the district 
and contributes to its economic growth. 
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CHARLEVOIX (25,098) 
Atlas, p. 14 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Baie-Saint-Paul, Beaupré, 
Cap-a-l’Aigle, Clermont, La Baleine, La Malbaie, Les Eboulements, Notre- 
Dame-des-Monts, Pointe- au-Pic, Riviére- du- Gouffre, Riviére-Malbaie, Sainte- 
Agnés, Saint-Aimé-des-Lacs, Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré, Saint-Bernard-de-l fle- 
aux-Coudres, Saint-Féréol-les-Neiges, Saint-Fidéle-de-Mont-Murray, Saint- 
Firmin, Saint-Francois-Xavier-de-la-Petite-Riviére, Saint-Hilarion, Saint-Iré- 
née, Saint-Joachim, Saint-Joseph-de-la-Rive, Saint-Louis-de-l’ Ile-aux-Coudres, 
Saint-Siméon, Saint-Tite-des-Caps, Saint-Urbain and Sagard. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1858 in honour of Father Charlevoix 
(1682-1761), a Jesuit and historian of New France. 


Explanatory notes 


Because of its geographical position, the district of Charlevoix is slightly 
removed from the zone of influence of Québec City, nor does it participate in 
the economic activity of the Saguenay region. 


ECONOMY 


This district has a shaky economy. Its agriculture is mainly mar- 
ginal, due to the short vegetative period, the rugged surface of the land 
and the extremely stony soil. Crops are nevertheless fairly good in certain 
places, namely around Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré, Ile-aux-Coudres and 
in the valleys (Gouffre River and Malbaie River). There is very little 
industry, with the exception of a pulp and paper mill at Clermont 
and another at Beaupré, and a food products plant at La Malbaie. 


_ The real prop of this district’s economy is tourism, which is being 
given a boost by the setting up of Mont Sainte-Anne Park. 


POPULATION 


The weakness of the economic centres of attraction in the district 
(Baie Saint-Paul and La Malbaie) provides a partial explanation of the 
fact that the population lives along an almost continuous narrow strip. 
The inhabited zone covers a very small part of the district, while almost 
three-quarters of the area is covered by forest. The district has a rural 
way of life. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Route 138, which forms the only link with the city of Québec and 
the North Shore, carries a great deal of through traffic from which 
Charlevoix draws very little profit. Route 56 links Baie-Saint-Paul and 
Port-Alfred through Laurentides Park, but this road does not have 
a great deal of traffic. 


Conclusion 


While the topography may be an obser to the agricultural and industrial 
activities of Charlevoix, it can also contribute to promoting it. While adding 
to the picturesqueness of the countryside, the topography promotes tourist 
activity to a great extent. 
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CHAUVEAU (29,556) 
Atlas, p. 14 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Charlesbourg, Charlesbourg- 
East, Charlesbourg-West, Lac Delage, Lac Saint-Charles, L’Etape, Notre- 
Dame-des-Laurentides, Orsainville, Saint-Adolphe, Saint-Dunstan-du-Lac- 
Beauport, Saint-Emile, Stoneham and Tewkesbury. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965 in honour of Pierre-Joseph- 
ee Chauveau (1820-1890), who was Prime Minister of Québec from 1867 
to : 


Explanatory notes 


__ Even though it stretches as far as the Lake St. John Drainage Basin, the 
district of Chauveau has very few connections with that area and gravitates 
for the most part around the city of Québec. 


ECONOMY 


The inhabited zone is in the southern part of the district, where 
permanent and summer residences predominate. There is practically no 
industry, and the forest which covers over three-quarters of its area is 
either part of a park (Laurentides Park), or is being cut by paper com- 
panies from the neighbouring districts which take out the raw timber 
obtained in the district of Chauveau. 


. Tourism gives the district a certain personality, particularly in the 
lake area (lakes Delage, Beauport and Saint-Charles), but also extends 
as far as Stoneham and Tewkesbury. The users of Laurentides Park 
are more regional than local. 


With its 16,000 electors, Charlesbourg remains the principal centre 
in the district. 


POPULATION 


The urban character of the population is just as obvious in the lake 
area where the summer residents maintain their townspeople’s habits 
as it is in the southern part of the district, where residence is permanent. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


While it is very dense in the southern part of the district, the road 
network dwindles away as it nears Tewkesbury. Route 54 acts as a 
corridor between Québec city and Lake St. John. There is a great deal 
of through traffic on this highway. 


Conclusion 


The district of Chauveau is strongly attracted by the city of Québec, 
where its population finds both employment and entertainment. On the other 
hand, the nearness of the Capital also provides the district with a great many 
summer residents, who help to promote its recreational potential. 
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LAVIOLETTE (30,815) 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Casey, Coucoucache, 
Doheny, Fitzpatrick, Grande-Anse, Grand’Mére, Grandes-Piles, Lac-a-Beauce, 
Lac-Chat, Lac-Edouard, Langelier, La Tuque, Manouane, Parent, Rapide- 
Blanc, Riviére- Bostonnais, Riviére-aux-Rats, Riviére- Matawin, Saint- Georges, 
Saint-Jean-des-Piles, Saint-Joseph-de-Mékinac, Saint-Roch-de-Mékinac, Sain- 
te-Thécle, Saint-Timothée, Saint-Tite, Sanmaur and Weymontachingue. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1931, in memory of Sieur de La- 
violette, the founder of Trois-Riviéres. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Laviolette belongs to the Upper Saint-Maurice River. The 
primary character of its economy, its scattered population and the linear 
form of its transport network accentuate the district’s pioneer character. 


ECONOMY 


While the accent is on the manufacturing industry on the Lower 
Saint-Maurice, the production of raw materials dominates in this 
district. Forest operations are obviously the dominating industry, and 
a good part of the activity in the hinterland is centred on La Tuque, 
with its saw-mill and its pulp and paper mill. 

Industry becomes more diversified going downstream. The real 
centre of attraction of the district is Grand’Mére which, with Shawini- 
gan, employs 8,000 people in the manufacturing industry. The zone of 
influence of Grand’Meére is even greater, as it is linked to the industrial 
concentration of the Lower Saint-Maurice. There is still some agricul- 
ture in the southern part of the district. 


POPULATION 


The forest limit areas have a transient workforce, whereas it is 
strictly urban in the southern part of the district where employment is 
more diversified. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The Laviolette transport network is very thin, except for third 
class roads, and only consists of Route 19 which links La Tuque with 
both the Lower Saint-Maurice and Lake St. John. The forest limit 
area is served by a railway which links Laviolette with Abitibi on the 
north and Québec on the south. The railway line brought with it the 
establishment of some small localities in this particularly isolated area. 


Conclusion 


While it is not very elaborate at the present time, the road network of 
the district of Laviolette can become important with the construction of the 
Trans-Québec Highway, if the position of the district is considered in relation 
to eat Lake St. John and the North Shore of the St. Lawrence River in 
general. 
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LOUIS-FRECHETTE (30,250) 
Atlas, p. 14 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Ancienne-Lorette, Bélair, 
Fossambault-sur-le-Lac, Lac Saint-Joseph, Loretteville, Saint-Augustin-de- 
Desmaures, Sainte-Catherine, Saint-Gabriel-West, Saint-Gabriel-de-Valcartier, 
Shannon, Val Saint-Michel as well as the district of Neufchatel of the city of 
Québec and the former municipality of the parish of Ancienne-Lorette which 
now forms part of the city of Sainte-Foy. 


Origin of name 


It is suggested that this district be called Louis-Fréchette, to honour the 
memory of the French Canadian man of letters (1839-1908), who was also 
Clerk of the Legislative Council from 1889 until his death. 


Explanatory notes 


The spatial organization of this district is similar to that of its neighbour, 
the district of Chauveau. 


ECONOMY 


Pulpwood is cut in the northern part of the district and the Jacques- 
Cartier River is used to float the logs down to the mill at Donnacona 
(Portneuf). Processing is thus done outside the district. There are 
many small industries in the district. 


The rural area has very little to offer. Agriculture is mainly con- 
fined to market gardening, but poultry farming which is done on a large 
scale provides a considerable income. 


The Valcartier Research Centre and very diversified small industry 
remain the principal sources of employment. 


POPULATION 


The district has an urban way of life, even in the summer resort 
area (Lake Saint-Joseph). However, the Valcartier Military Camp 
brings a transient population into the district. As regards the workforce, 
it still considers the city of Québec as the principal source of employment. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The transport network is satisfactory, as regards both the perma- 
nent residents and the summer residents. 


Conclusion 


The district of Louis-Fréchette forms part of the immediate zone of 
influence of Québec city. It is closely linked to the economic strength of the 
Capital, whose airport is in the district. 
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PORTNEUF (25,762) 
Atlas, p. 14 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Cap-Santé, Deschambault, 
Donnacona, Lac-Sergent, Montauban, Neuville, Notre-Dame-des-Anges, Notre- 
Dame-de-Portneuf, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Pont-Rouge, Portneuf, Riviére-a- 
Pierre, Saint-Alban, Saint-Basile, Saint-Basile-South, Saint-Casimir, Saint- 
Casimir-East, Saint-Charles-des-Grondines, Sainte-Christine, Saint-Gilbert, 
Sainte-Jeanne-de-Pont-Rouge, Saint-Joseph-de-Deschambault, Saint-Léonard- 
de-Portneuf, Saint-Marc-des-Carriéres, Saint-Raymond, Saint-Thuribe and 
Saint-Ubalde. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1829. Early 
in the seventeenth century, Pierre Robineau, a member of the Company of the 
One Hundred Associates, set up a trading post on the banks of the river which 
was to be given the name Portneuf. Apparently, he gave the name of Port to 
his trading post, and later on, one of his successors, Le Neuf de la Potherie, 
added the last syllable of his name to the word Port, hence Portneuf. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Portneuf forms the transition between the industrial zone 
of the Lower Saint-Maurice Valley and that of the city of Québec. 


ECONOMY 


The industrial character of Portneuf has been determined for a 
long time by its local resources, namely stone and timber. The paper 
industry and related products is the most important one in the district 
and is traditional, along with the working of its quarries (Saint-Marc- 
des-Carriéres) and the production of cement (Saint-Basile). 


Most of the manufacturing plants in the district are located in 
Donnacona, Saint-Raymond, Portneuf and Pont-Rouge. Donnacona 
is the most important industrial centre with its pulp and paper mill. 
Agriculture is losing many of its followers, but the development of 
Portneuf’s recreational capability, which has hardly been touched, 
could provide an interesting diversification for the local economy. 


POPULATION 


Massed in the southern part of the district, the population of 
Portneuf is composed of rural and working-class people. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are good, considering the way in which the district 
is populated. The zone along the St. Lawrence River is well provided 
for (Route 2). There are a good number of roads in the centre, which 
spread out from Saint-Raymond. The northern part of the district has 
a great many forest and tourist roads. 


Conclusion 


The nearness of the city of Québec has a dual effect on this district: it 
promotes its recreational possibilities, and attracts part of its workforce. 
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SAINT-MAURICE (29,956) 
Atlas, p. 10 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Baie-de-Shawinigan, Notre- 
Dame-du-Mont-Carmel, Saint-Gérard-des-Laurentides, Saint-Narcisse, Saint- 
Théophile, Shawinigan and Shawinigan-South. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1829. It 
was taken from the river which had been named for Maurice Poulin, Sieur de 
la Fontaine, who had a fief near the river. 


Explanatory notes 


This district is built essentially around Shawinigan, and is limited to the 
city’s immediate zone of influence. 


ECONOMY 


Shawinigan is undeniably important within the Saint-Maurice 
River industrial context. The establishment of hydroelectric plants in 
the city was a determining factor in the setting up of electro-metal- 
lurgical and electro-chemical factories in the region. Shawinigan also 
has two pulp and paper mills, textile industries and various other 
establishments involved in the production of furniture and clothing. 
Industrial activity in Shawinigan is more diversified than that of the 
Trois-Riviéres area, which is an advantage for the local economy. 


POPULATION 


While the population is rural on the outskirts of the district, it 
becomes basically urban in Shawinigan. Furthermore, the attraction of 
the city as a labour market probably has a definite effect on the 
neighbouring localities. 


Conclusion 


Even though Shawinigan has been experiencing an economic slowdown 
during the last few years, its rdle in the industrial context of the Saint-Maurice 
River is still of primary importance. 
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QUEBEC 


Stretching from the top of Cape Diamond across the plain of the Saint- 
Charles River and facing the St. Lawrence River which flows at its foot, 
Québec, historically the first French city in America, has kept its historical 
character and stands today as the second most populous agglomeration in the 
province. From its past, it has largely retained its position as a political, 
administrative, business and institutional capital. In later years industry and 
tourism have also been added to its activities. Québec, however, remains first 
and foremost a city with a tertiary economy, and secondly, an industrial city. 


The number of electors in each of the districts in the agglomeration as a 
whole is slightly higher than the given quotient, and only gives each one a 
small margin for increase. Only the district of Montmorency which is located 
on the outskirts and still has a partially rural population has a number of 
electors lower than the quotient allowed under the Act. 


This zone comprises the following districts: 


Jean-Talon: 35,016 electors 
Limoilou: 36,788 electors 
Louis-Hébert: 36,956 electors 
Montmorency: 27,740 electors 
Taschereau: 36,754 electors 
Vanier: 37,628 electors 
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JEAN-TALON (35,016) 
Atlas, p. 15 
Description 


This district comprises part of the city of Québec and the major part of 
the city of Sillery, the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by the 
fortification wall of the Department of National Defence; on the southeast 
by the St. Lawrence River; on the southwest by the limits of the city of 
Sillery, Laurier Boulevard, Gouverneurs Avenue, Saint-Cyrille Boulevard and 
the limits of the city of Québec; on the northwest by Charest Boulevard, Saint- 
Sacrement Avenue, the summit of Sainte-Geneviéve Hill, De Salaberry Avenue 
and Saint-Jean Street. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to the redistribution of 1965, and honours Jean 
Talon (1625-1694) who lived in the city of Québec as Intendant of New France 
from 1665 to 1668 and from 1669 to 1672. 


Explanatory notes 


_ Almost the whole of the district is located on the heights of Québec and is 
mainly residential. It is dominated to a considerable extent by a large number 
of government buildings. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: housing covers the territory as a whole, with the 
exception of the part covered by Battlefields 
Park and office buildings. The district contains a 
great many properties in large grounds which 
probably results in its being the Québec city 
district with the most light and air. 


Administrative area: the majority of the buildings used by the provin- 
cial administration are located in this district, 
with most of them being grouped in a Parlia- 
mentary City which is being constructed at the 
present time. 


Recreational area: this district has the great advantage of having 
the magnificient Battlefields Park inside its 
limits. The park stretches along the edge of the 
cliff from the Citadel to Gilmour’s Hill. 


Industrial area: there is a small industrial area in the harbour 
area at Wolfe’s Cove. 


Conclusion 


In spite of the low population density of the district and the high propor- 
tion of old people and the fact that the city of Sillery has had a slight drop in 
population since 1966, it can be assumed that it will have a slight increase 
following the considerable changes that are being made at the present time, 
mainly in the eastern part, particularly the completion of Parliamentary City 
and the recent construction of a good number of apartment houses along 
Grande-Allée, Sainte-Foy Road and Saint-Cyrille Boulevard. 
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LIMOILOU (36,788) 
Atlas, p. 16 
Description 


This district comprises the city of Giffard, the municipality of the parish 
of Saint-Michel-Archange and that part of the city of Québec bounded as 
follows: on the northwest by the limits of the city of Charlesbourg; on the 
northeast by the limits of the city of Giffard and the parish of Saint-Michel- 
Archange; on the southeast by the St. Lawrence River and the Saint-Charles 
River and on the southwest by Dorchester Bridge, Third Avenue, Benoit XV 
Boulevard, Twenty-second Street, Second Avenue and its extension, the main- 
line of the Canadian National Railway Company and First Avenue. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965 from the ward of the same 
name which was located in it. The ward took the name from the Manoir de 
Limoilou, where Jacques Cartier spent his last days in retirement, near Saint- 
Malo. 


Explanatory notes 


This district comprises part of Limoilou Ward, the city of Giffard and the 
parish of Saint-Michel-Archange. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: practically the whole area of the district is covered 
by dwellings, with the exception of a section in the 
centre which forms an institutional area occupied 
by the Saint-Michel-Archange Hospital. The housing 
varies, depending upon whether it is in the Giffard 
section or the Québec section. Giffard has a recently 
built residential section where single family dwellings 
predominate, while the Québec section contains 
mostly multi-family type dwellings with a very high 
population density. 


Industrial area: the main industrial area in this district is located in 
that section of the Québec harbour which is known 
as the “‘Beauport Flats’, and which has been par- 
tially developed and is now being extended. The 
most important industry is the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper with 1,400 employees, which is 
located at the mouth of the Saint-Charles River. 
Because of the exceptional expansion possibilities of 
this part of the Québec city harbour, it can be 
assumed that it will undergo an important industrial 
development in the future. Lastly, there is a small 
industrial zone in Giffard along Sainte-Anne Boule- 
vard, with St. Lawrence Manufacturing (sports 
equipment) and Sico (paint). 

Conclusion 


Even though this district does not appear to be completely saturated 
particularly in Giffard, and even though it had a very high population increase 
during the sixties, only a small demographic increase can be expected, which 
is the reason why an electoral population of 36,788 appears to be justified. 
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LOUIS-HEBERT (36,956) 
Atlas, p. 15 
Description 


This district comprises the municipality of the parish of Saint-Félix-du- 
Cap-Rouge, part of the city of Sillery and part of the city of Sainte-Foy, the 
whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by the limits of the city of Sainte- 
Foy, Gouverneurs Avenue, Laurier Boulevard and the limits of the city of 
Sainte-Foy; on the south and southeast by the St. Lawrence River; on the 
southwest by the southwest limit of the municipality of the parish of Saint- 
Félix-du-Cap-Rouge, by the limits of the former municipality of the parish of 
Ancienne-Lorette and the cities of Ancienne-Lorette and Québec. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965, in honour of Louis Hébert 
eT ee who, in 1617, was the first colonist to settle in Québec with his 
amily. 


Explanatory notes 


This district has several points of similarity with the district of Jean- 
Talon which borders it on the east. The similarity comes from the fact that 
they belong to the same environment and share certain socio-economic 
characteristics. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: covers the district as a whole. Single family dwel- 
lings predominate east of Henri IV Boulevard, 
while multi-family type dwellings predominate on 
its western side. 


Industrial area: like most dormitory towns it is practically non- 
existent. However, a few plants can be found 
mainly along Charest Boulevard. 


Business area: there are two big shopping centres on Laurier 
Boulevard. 


Institutional area: for reasons of convenience, it was logical to attach 
the small part of the campus of the Université 
Laval located in the city of Sillery to the district. 
In addition to the Université Laval, there are other 
educational and hospital establishments in the 
district: the Sainte-Foy CEGEP, two campuses of 
the Tilly Regional School Board, the Cap-Rouge 
Campus, and the Université Laval Hospital Centre. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Excellent in every direction: Charest, Laurier and Quatre-Bourgeois 
Boulevards running east and west, and Pie XII, Maurice-Duplessis, 
Henri IV and Du Vallon Boulevards running north and south. 


POPULATION 


The population is young and homogeneous, and has one of the 
highest standards of living in the Québec city region. 
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Conclusion 


This district belongs to the part of the Québec city agglomeration which 
developed at an exceedingly rapid rate since the sixties, following the massive 
movement of people from the downtown section. In view of the rate of increase 
of the population, it was logical to give this district a number of electors which 
was not too much in excess of the standard, so that it will still be able to 
absorb a certain number. This is also the reason why the whole city of Sainte- 
Foy was not included in the district, with the territory which, prior to December 
26th 1970, formed the municipality of the parish of Ancienne-Lorette being 
excluded. 


MONTMORENCY (27,740) 
Atlas, p. 14 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Beaulieu, Beauport, Cha- 
teau-Richer, Courville, L’Ange-Gardien, Montmorency, Sainte- Brigitte-de- 
Laval, Sainte-F amille, I.0., Saint-Francois, I.O., Saint-Jean, I.O., Saint-Jean- 
de-Boischatel, Saint-Laurent, TOs Saint-Pierre, Ox Sainte-Thérése-de-Li- 
sieux and Villeneuve. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It comes from the name of 
Montmorency Falls, which was so named by Champlain in 1632. 


Explanatory notes 


This district groups two types of people: a long established and still 
agricultural population along the Beaupré Coast and on the Island of Orléans, 
and a more recently settled and urban group to the west — Beauport Coast — 
which is closely linked with the activities of the city of Québec. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Residential area: very dense and recent on the west, becoming more 
dispersed and more picturesque on the Beaupré 
Coast and the Island of Orléans. 


Agricultural area: large scale market gardening on both the Beaupré 
Coast and the Island of Orléans. 


Industrial area: industries are stretched along two lines, one along 
Sainte-Anne Boulevard and the railway, and the 
other along Royale Avenue, in the municipalities of 
Beauport, Villeneuve, Courville, Montmorency and 
Boischatel. There are about twenty firms in all, all 
of which are small, with the exception of Dominion 
Textile (cotton spinning and weaving) with 1,000 
employees, St. Lawrence Cement (150 employees) 
and Citadel Brick (115 employees). 
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Conclusion 


Because of the rural and even highly agricultural nature of a large part 
of this district, it appears justified to give it an electoral population that is 
slightly lower than the given quotient, particularly as it can be foreseen that 
the population will increase at a steady rate, particularly in the municipalities 
located on its western side. 


TASCHEREAU (36,754) 
Atlas, p. 16 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Québec bounded as follows: 
on the northwest by the Saint-Charles River; on the east by the St. Lawrence 
River; on the southeast by the fortification wall of the Department of National 
Defence, Saint-Jean Street, De Salaberry Avenue and the summit of Sainte- 
Geneviéve Hill and on the southwest by Marie-de-l’Incarnation Street and its 
extension. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested to honour the memory of an illustrious Canadian 
family, several members of which distinguished themselves in the Church, 
the judiciary and politics, and to honour particularly the memory of Cardinal 
Elzéar-Alexandre Taschereau (1820-1898) and also that of Louis-Alexandre 
Taschereau (1867-1952), who was Prime Minister of Québec from 1920 to 1936. 


Explanatory notes 


This district is a typical downtown section in which can be found almost 
every type of activity: business, industrial, financial, hospital, cultural and 
residential. 


POPULATION 


The population has been dropping in the district as a whole during 
the last few years, particularly in the Saint-Roch, Saint-Sauveur and 
“Lower Town” areas, which are the city’s most densely populated and 
underprivileged sections. 


SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


This district contains several sections with varied characteristics. 
First of all, there are two important business sections, one in Saint-Roch 
in the downtown area and the other in the upper town, both being 
dominated by retail stores, professional services and other forms of 
business enterprise. Old Québec forms a section which is difficult to 
define, containing institutions, hotels, tourist shops, rooming houses and 
services of all kinds. The “Lower Town’, for the most part, contains the 
financial institutions, services, warehouses, wholesale firms, industries 
and an important part of the port of Québec. Saint-Roch is undeniably 
the principal centre of economic activity in the city, with its railroad 
station, bus terminals, railway yards, department stores and specialty 
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shops. It is also one of the oldest industrial areas in Québec. Even though 
the shipyards have disappeared from the banks of the Saint-Charles 
River, there are still clothing and shoe factories along Saint-Vallier Street. 


Other industrial groups are also represented: particularly, food 
products, printing, tobacco and metal products. The Pointe-aux-Liévres 
area also contains an industrial section which has developed more 
recently. Lastly, Saint-Sauveur and Saint-Jean-Baptiste are entirely 
residential, containing a large proportion of old dwellings, densely 
populated, and made unpleasant by the street traffic and the neigh- 
bouring railway, particularly in the Saint-Roch and Saint-Sauveur 
sections. 


Conclusion 


If a population drop has been noted in this district during the last few 
years, it can be expected to become stabilized and even increase following 
recent changes in this part of the city. These changes include the cleaning up 
of the banks of the Saint-Charles River, improvements in traffic and the con- 
struction of apartment houses (Village de l|’Anse). It also seems possible that a 
good part of Saint-Roch will be renovated if the No. 10 Area Plan is carried out. 


VANIER (37,628) 
Atlas, p. 16 
Description 


This district comprises the town of Vanier and part of the city of Québec, 
the whole bounded as follows: on the northeast by First Avenue, the main-line 
of the Canadian National Railway Company, Second Avenue and its extension, 
Twenty-second Street, Benoit XV Boulevard, Third Avenue, Dorchester 
Bridge, the Saint-Charles River, Marie-de-l’Incarnation Avenue and its exten- 
sion; on the southeast by the summit of Sainte-Geneviéve Hill, Saint-Sacrement 
Avenue, Charest Boulevard and the limits of the city of Sainte-Foy; on the 
southwest by the limits of the city of Sainte-Foy and the town of Ancienne- 
Lorette; on the northwest by the limits of the district of Neufchatel of the city 
of Québec and by the limits of the municipality of Charlesbourg-West and 
the city of Charlesbourg. 


Origin of name 


The name Vanier is suggested for this district because the town of Vanier 
forms a part of it, and also to honour the memory of General Georges Vanier 
(1888-1967), who was Governor-General of Canada (1959-1967). 


Explanatory notes 


_ This district retains a good part of the limits of the existing district of 
Saint-Sauveur, except in the eastern section where a change will be noted. 
It loses all the territory located east of Marie-de-l’Incarnation Street (Saint- 
Sauveur zone) and it acquires a good part of Limoilou Ward. 
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SPATIAL STRUCTURE 


Industrial area: the principal industrial zone in the city of Québec 
is located in this district (Saint-Malo). It has about 
thirty factories, businesses, warehouses and a few 
service establishments. Various industrial groups are 
represented, and the establishments are of small or 
average size. Two other industrial zones have been 
developed recently: one in the town of Vanier on 
the west side of Pierre-Bertrand Boulevard, and the 
other along the CN railway track east of Laurentian 
Boulevard. 


Residential area: the residential area is not very homogeneous and is 
divided into two zones. The first zone corresponds 
to the Saint-Malo area and the south part of Limoi- 
lou where most of the buildings are old and consist 
of blocks of flats. The second zone (Duberger, Les 
Saules, and the north part of Limoilou) is made up 
of recent housing consisting of single family dwellings 
and apartment houses. There are business areas 
dotted about this residential area with a fairly large 
shopping centre and a recreational centre which is 
particularly crowded at certain periods of the year, 
namely the Exhibition Grounds. 


Conclusion 


The number of electors in this district is relatively high particularly as 
the territory has not been completely developed, but the population is never- 
theless fairly homogeneous. 
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THE SAGUENAY 


Without prejudice to regional peculiarities, this zone gets its name from 
the fact that four of its five districts either straddle the Saguenay River or 
border on it. 


Although somewhat isolated from southern Québec by the Laurentides 
Park and distance, the Saguenay zone has the benefit of a road, rail and river 
system that places it in communication with the rest of the province of Québec, 


Like other urban concentrations, the Saguenay zone has a strong economic 
substructure. In fact, it has a whole range of activities, and also has the advan- 
tage of having a numerous manufacturing workforce. 


In spite of the youth and energy of its population, the latest statistics 
show a regional drop of several thousand people. 


This zone comprises the following districts: 


Chicoutim1: 34,109 electors 
Dubuc: 25,662 electors 
Jonquiére: 33,257 electors 


Lac-Saint-Jean: 27,799 electors 
Roberval: 26,683 electors 
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CHICOUTIMI (34,109) 
Atlas, p. 18 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi- 
North, Riviére-du-Moulin, Saguenay and Saint-Dominique-de-Jonquiéres. 


Origin of name 


The name Chicoutimi was given to the district in 1854, when it was 
combined with Tadoussac to form “‘the united counties of Chicoutimi and 
Tadoussac” and later, in 1858, with Saguenay, to form ‘‘the united counties 
of Chicoutimi and Saguenay”, and finally became a single district in 1912. 
The district is named after the river and trading post of the same name which 
was established as early as 1676, and which was so named from two Monta- 
gnais Indian words meaning ‘“‘deep at last’”’, because the Saguenay becomes 
deeper at that particular place. 


Explanatory notes 


Mainly attached to the right bank of the Saguenay River and in spite of 
the addition of a few rural areas, the district of Chicoutimi has all the charac- 
teristics of an urban district. 


ECONOMY 


Because of the importance of the city of Chicoutimi as the principal 
administrative, business, educational, religious and populated centre, 
the district is highly urbanized. In addition to the service activity, there 
are some sixty small industrial establishments employing about 750 local 
workers. Agriculture is confined to a few good farms located around the 
outskirts or the suburbs of the city of Chicoutimi itself. 


POPULATION 


Most of the people living in the district are urban. The workforce 
is oriented towards the services, business and small industry. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


As the economic pole of attraction in the region, Chicoutimi’s zone 
of influence covers the whole area included between the Péribonka River 
and Anse Saint-Jean. This extensive zone of influence is very well 
supported by the communication facilities provided by the highway 
network, the railway and the Saguenay River. 


Conclusion 


Its high population density, varied service activities and its position as the 
regional capital all contribute towards making Chicoutimi an authentically 
urban district. 
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DUBUC (25,662) 
Atlas, p. 17 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Bagotville, Bégin, Boileau, 
Bourget, Chute-des-Passes, Dumas, Ferland, Grande-Baie, Labrecque, Lamar- 
che, L’Ascension-de-Notre- Seigneur, Laterriére, Notre-Dame-de- Laterriére, 
Otis, Péribonka, Port-Alfred, Riviére-Eternité, Saint- Ambroise, Saint- Augus- 
tin, Saint- David-de-F alardeau, Saint-F ulgence, Saint- Honoré, Saint-Jean, 
Saint-J ean-Vianney, Sainte-Jeanne-d’Arc, Saint- Ludger-de-Milot, Sainte-Mo- 
nique, Sainte-Rose-du-Nord, Shipshaw and Tremblay. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1965 when it was established, in 
memory of Alfred Dubuc (1871-1947), businessman and politician, who partici- 
pated actively in the industrial development of the region. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Dubuc overlaps the Péribonka River Drainage Basin. It 
borders the Laurentian Mountains on the south and extends northwards 
beyond the Otish Mountains. 

ECONOMY 


The economy of the district of Dubuc is based on its natural resour- 
ces. Even though there are a few good farms, agriculture in Dubuc will 
alway: be restricted by the climate and the nature of the soil. The 
blueberry fields only provide some additional income, and the crops are 
very irregular. 


The presence of ALCAN in the region provides considerable support 
for the Bagotville / Port-Alfred agglomeration, which is the principal 
centre in the district. The harbour facilities, the handling of goods in 
transit, the warehousing of raw materials for manufacture and the paper 
mill, all make Port-Alfred an important centre. 


Operations in the northern timber limits provide employment 
for several thousand workers. Lastly, the production of hydro-electric 
power must not be forgotten, and while it is not peculiar to the district 
of Dubuc, it still remains one of its principal resources. 


POPULATION 


With the exception of Bagotville and Port-Alfred which have an 
urban population, the population of Dubuc as a whole is semi-rural and 
semi-working-class. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The road network is good, and is mainly used for heavy transport. 
Routes 16 and 56 south of the Saguenay River and Routes 169 and 172 
on the north link the district with the rest of the zone. Navigation on 
the Saguenay provides transportation for raw materials. 


Conclusion 


With its scattered population and its economy based on the primary sector, 
Dubuc is a rural type district. 
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JONQUIERE (33,257) 
Atlas, p. 18 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Arvida, Jonquiére and 
Kénogami. 


Origin of name 


The district was established in 1956 as the electoral district of Jonquiére- 
Kénogami, and was replaced in 1965 by the district of Jonquiére. The name 
was given to the township first of all and then to the locality. It was chosen 
in honour of the Marquis de Jonquiére (1685-1752) who was a Governor of 
New France. 


Explanatory notes 


This district is made up of three urban centres, of which Jonquiére-Kéno- 
gami has the biggest population. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of this district is dominated by two big industries: 
aluminum and pulp and paper. The ALCAN plant in Arvida and the 
Jonquiére / Kénogami wood processing plants make it possible to assess 
the importance of the district’s industrial and business activity. 


POPULATION 


The district has a very urbanized population, which provides 
industry with a highly specialized workforce. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The district of Jonquiére is well organized inside its limits as regards 
traffic facilities, and fits very well into the regional highway network. 
In addition, the CN railroad line connects the Québec-Chambord- 
Dolbeau line with the city of Chicoutimi. However, the fact remains 
that the highway is replacing the railway for travellers as well as for 
the transporting of heavy merchandise. 


Conclusion 


The definitely urban character of this district makes it one of the most 
populous ones in the zone. Besides being primarily responsible for its urbaniza- 
tion, industry also took care of its power requirements before establishing itself 
in the region. 
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LAC-SAINT-JEAN (27,799) 
Atlas, p. 17 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Alma, Chambord, Delisle, 
Desbiens, Hébertville, Hébertville-Station, Kénogami (township), Lac Bou- 
chette, Lac-a-la-Croix, Larouche, Mont Apica, Notre-Dame-d’Hébertville, 
Saint-André-du-Lac-Saint-Jean, Saint-Bruno, Saint-Coeur-de-Marie, Sainte- 
Croix, Saint-Francois-de-Sales, Saint-Gédéon, Saint-Henri-de-Taillon, Saint- 
Hennes Saint-Joseph-d’Alma, Saint-Louis-de-Chambord, Taché and Van 
Bruyssel. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1890. It was obviously taken from 
the lake which was originally so named by Jesuit missionaries. 


Explanatory notes 


This district still forms part of the Saguenay industrial power axis, but is 
also affiliated with Roberval as regards certain points of its economy. This 
economic ambivalence comes from its location on the shore of Lake St. John. 


ECONOMY 


This district has a mixed economy. The Hébertville lowland serves 
as the site for about twenty industrial establishments involved in the 
processing of agricultural products. The meat and dairy products from 
Saint-Bruno are a good example of the productivity of the clayey soil, 
which is also threatened with erosion. 


While forest industries require a certain workforce in the forest 
itself, the saw-mills, pulp and paper mills and wood products industries 
also contribute towards a population concentration. The forest industry, 
which is based on the timber limits in the hinterland, gets its raw 
material by floating it down the big rivers and by towing it across the 
lake to the mills at Desbiens and Riverbend. 


Lastly, the factories and particularly the aluminum plant at Ile- 
Maligne with its annual production capacity of 115,000 tons, all form 
an important part of the industrial sector. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The district of Lac-Saint-Jean is well provided for at the trans- 
portation level, particularly when it is realized that Alma is only a 
secondary economic centre of attraction. There is a railway line (CN) 
running from Chambord to Chicoutimi and from Alma to Jonquiére. 


POPULATION 


Similarly to the economy of the district, the population of Lac- 
Saint-Jean is semi-rural and semi-urban. 


Conclusion 


_. Within the regional context, the district of Lac-Saint-Jean effects the tran- 
sition between the districts that are predominantly urban and the ones that are 
predominantly rural. 
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ROBERVAL (26,683) 
Atlas, p. 17 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Albanel, Dolbeau, Girard- 
ville, Mistassini, Normandin, Notre-Dame-de-la-Doré, Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, 
Roberval, Saint-Edmond, Saint-Eugéne, Saint-Félicien, Sainte-Hedwidge, 
saint-Méthode, Saint-Michel-de-Mistassini, Saint-Prime, Saint-Stanislas and 
Saint-Thomas-Didyme. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1931. 
The name was taken from the township and locality inside the district, which 
were so named in honour of Jean Francois de La Rocque, Sieur de Roberval, 
who came to Canada in the middle of the sixteenth century. 


Explanatory notes 


This district is the eastern neighbour of the district of Chapais. This 
immense territory which has hardly been developed, extends from the Upper 
Saint-Maurice Valley, as far as the Mistassini Territory. A land of big rivers 
and covered with forests, it has real potential as regards game hunting and 
fishing. 

ECONOMY 


The economy of this district is based on both agriculture and timber. 
Lumbering operations are carried out along various axes: the CN railway 
line on the south, Route 167 to Chibougamau and the big rivers flowing 
from north to south. While wood cutting requires a large labourforce, 
the workers in the saw-mills, pulp and paper mills and wood processing 
plants are fewer in number and are definitely specialized. 


The Normandin agricultural plain gives some evidence of agricul- 
tural achievement in the region. The principal products are cheddar 
cheese from Lake St. John and poultry from Roberval. There are blue- 
berry fields located between the farmlands and the forest. They vary 
considerably in area, and the crop fluctuates from year to year. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are good. There is a railway line linking Chambord 
and Dolbeau, and another linking Saint-Félicien and Chibougamau. 
The same link is also established by Route 167, while Route 55 goes 
around the lake. 


POPULATION 


The majority of the people living in the district of Roberval are 
rural. The workforce in the district is mainly composed of agricultural 
and forest workers, and does not reach the same degree of specialization 
found in the districts of Chicoutimi and Jonquiére. 


Conclusion 


Big industry, which is generally associated with urbanization, has never 
become established in this district. The urban task of the centres is dominated 
by the service which must be provided for the rural population. 
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THE NORTH SHORE 


Although it is just as remote as the Northwest in relation to the most 
densely populated territory of the province of Québec, the North Shore appears 
as an extremely personalized zone. 


While ‘“‘agricultural opportunities’? dominated the opening up of most of 
the regions in the province of Québec, it was industrialization which brought 
about the settling of the North Shore. The mining and forest resources of this 
vast hinterland and the hydro-electric power potential of its rivers were the 
determining factors in the establishing of big industries along the coast. The 
coastal situation is even more advantageous because it allows direct year-round 
sea-borne connections with the United States and Europe. 


However, while communications with foreign countries are easy, the same 
cannot be said in the case of communications with the rest of the province of 
Québec. In this respect, the North Shore is a genuinely isolated region. In 
addition to the real distance in miles, the difficult natural conditions, the 
dispersed population and the uneven distribution of services, all contribute 
towards creating this impression of isolation. 


The population of the North Shore is nevertheless young and dynamic. It 
is increasing steadily because of a natural rate of growth and a heavy and 
positive influx of people caused by the opening of big industrial developments. 


Looked at from any angle, the North Shore has all the characteristics of 
a pioneer frontier. Its primary economy which is subject to the fluctuations of 
the world market, its vast hinterland which is almost empty of humans, its 
dispersed coastal population and the mobility of its workforce, are all typical 
of a region in full development. 


This zone comprises the following districts: 


Duplessis: 26,794 electors 
Saguenay: 28,954 electors 
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DUPLESSIS (26,794) 
Atlas, p. 19 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Aguanish, Baie-Johan- 
Beetz, Céte Nord du,Golfe Saint-Laurent, De Grasse, Fort-Chimo, Gagnon, 
Havre-Saint-Pierre, Ile-d’Anticosti, Letellier, Longue-Pointe, Maliotenam 
(Indian Reservation), Mingan (Indian Reservation), Moisie, Natashquan, 
Pointe-aux-Anglais, Port-Cartier, Riviére-au-Tonnerre, Riviére- Pentecéte, Ri- 
viére-Saint-Jean, Schefferville, Sept- Tles and Waco. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1960, in memory of Maurice-L. Du- 
plessis (1890-1959), Prime Minister of Québec from 1936 to 1939 and from 
1944 to 1959. He died in this territory, at Schefferville, on September 7th 
1959. 


Explanatory notes 


The feeling of being isolated is given its full meaning in the district of 
Duplessis. The importance of distance is fully shown by the extreme dispersion 
of the population which is stretched along five hundred miles of coastline from 
Pointe-aux-Anglais to Blanc Sablon, and the addition of the outposts of Scheffer- 
ville and Fort-Chimo to the district. 


ECONOMY 


The district of Duplessis is the gateway to the immense mining 
resources of this hinterland which stretches far beyond the theoretical 
limit of the district. The ore mined in the interior for export is transported 
to the coast by rail. Railways constructed by the mining companies 
carry the ore from Gagnon and Schefferville to Port-Cartier and Sept- 
Iles. Preliminary processing is carried out on the coast. There is an 
iron ore pelletizing plant at Pointe-Noire. Sept-Iles, which is the centre 
of attraction of the district, has nearly 12,000 electors. In addition to 
being the gateway to the outposts in the interior, Sept-Iles is also an 
institutional, administrative and business centre. 


The principal activities in the small centres located below Sept-Iles 
are commercial fishing and seal hunting. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are lacking. Route 138, which is the only land 
link with the rest of the province of Québec, ends abruptly at the Moisie 
River, leaving nearly 350 miles of coast in the most complete isolation. 
The area between Sheldrake and Havre-Saint-Pierre is served. by a 
secondary road. The whole of the Lower North Shore from Sept-Iles to 
Blanc Sablon is served by coastal steamship. 


POPULATION 


The population lives along the coast, with the obvious exception of 
the people living in the mining centres in the interior. However, a dif- 
ference in the character of the population can be noticed at the end of 
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Route 138. Below Sept-lles, the way of life is more traditional and the 
workforce has very little knowledge of industrial work. 


Conclusion 


The general characteristics of this district justify its having the localities 
of Schefferville and Fort-Chimo attached to it. 


SAGUENAY (28,954) 
Atlas, p. 19 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Baie-Comeau, Baie-Trinité, 
Bergeronnes, Bersimis (Indian Reservation), Chute-aux-Outardes, Colombier, 
Escoumins, Forestville, Godbout, Grandes-Bergeronnes, Hauterive, Islets- 
Caribou, Labrieville, Les-Sept-Cantons-Unis-du-Saguenay, Manic-Cing, Ma- 
nic-Trois, Micoua, Outardes-Quatre, Outardes-Trois, Pointe-aux-Outardes, 
Pointe-Lebel, Ragueneau, Sacré-Coeur-de-Jésus, Sainte-Anne-de-Portneuf, 
Saint-Luc-de-Laval, Saint-Paul-du-Nord, Sault-au-Mouton and Tadoussac. 


Origin of name 


There was an electoral district by this name as early as 1829, and which 
was attached to Chicoutimi from which it was separated in 1960. It is attached 
to both the river and the region which was mentioned by Jacques Cartier in 
1535, and which he called ‘““The Kingdom of the Saguenay’. 


Explanatory notes 


_ Stretching from the St. Lawrence River up to 52° north latitude, the 
district of Saguenay covers an immense territory which is rich in hydro-electric 
and timber resources. 


ECONOMY 


The primary sector predominates here. The timber limits in the 
hinterland are operated by some of the province of Québec’s big pulp 
and paper firms. The Quebec North Shore Paper Company which cuts 
its wood in the Manicouagan River Drainage Basin is the only firm 
which manufactures newsprint in the district itself (a mill at Baie- 
Comeau). 


The most spectacular element in the backcountry is achievement in 
civil engineering. In fact, the harnessing of the Manicouagan, Outardes 
and Betsiamites Rivers represents an outstanding piece of work the 
effects of which cover the economy of the whole province. 


Baie-Comeau, the principal centre of the district, groups several 
primary processing industries including a pulp and paper mill, saw-mills 
and an aluminum smelting and refining plant. The availability of 
hydro-electric power and labour together with a deep-water port are also 
assets for these industries. Baie-Comeau is also the district’s institutional 
and service centre. 
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POPULATION 


With the exception of the outposts of Labrieville and Manicouagan, 
the population lives along the coast. The Baie-Comeau / Hauterive 
agglomeration alone has 14,392 electors. Taken as a whole, the population 
is fairly mobile, with the possible exception of the Sacré-Coeur / Berge- 
ronnes area where the way of life is mainly rural. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Considering the way in which the district is populated, the road 
network appears to be satisfactory. Route 138 which runs along the 
coast is an important transportation axis as it forms the only land link 
with the rest of the province of Québec. Access roads were constructed 
for the Bersimis and Manicouagan damsites, and the traffic on these roads 
has dropped a great deal. During the summer months, this part of the 
North Shore is linked to the Lower St. Lawrence by three ferry-boats. 


Conclusion 


In view of the on the spot supply of raw materials, the availability of 
power and labour and the shipping facilities, it can be expected that industry 
which is now established in the district of Saguenay will act as a drawing-card 
to maintain the present economic development. 
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South Shore of the St. Lawrence 


This summary shows all the electoral districts of the South Shore of the 
St. Lawrence. There are 39 districts grouped into 6 zones which place them 
within their geographical framework. In order to respect the continuity of 
the zones on the ground, they have been listed from west to east. As regards 
each zone, the names of the districts are given in alphabetical order. 
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SOUTH SHORE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Beauharnois 
Bécancour 
Chambly 
Drummond 
Laporte 
Laprairie 
Marchand 
The Lowlands Richelieu 
Saint-Hyacinthe 
Saint-Jean 
Salaberry 
Sauvé 
Taillon 
Vaudreuil 
Verchéres 


Bois-Francs 
Frontenac 
Godbout 
Johnson 
Laferté 
Mégantic 
Missisquoi 
Orford 
Saint-Francois 
Sherbrooke 


Southern Appalachians 


Beauce 
Bellechasse 
Appalachian Cross-valleys La Chaudiére 
Lévis 
Lotbiniére 


Kamouraska 
Rimouski 
Taché 
Témiscouata 


Eastern Appalachians 
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Bonaventure 
Gaspé 
Matane 
Matapédia 


Gaspé Peninsula 


The Islands Tles-de-la-Madeleine 


THE LOWLANDS 


The first zone on the South Shore of the St. Lawrence, which is located 
in the Valleyfield-Sorel-Granby urban triangle, is probably the most geographi- 
cally homogeneous, the most industrially diversified, and the most favoured 
one because of its nearness to Montreal. 


As regards agriculture, this zone has the benefit of having the best soils, 
the most favourable climate and the principal market in the province of Québec. 


At the industrial level, this zone has every kind of industry except the 
oil and coal industries. Most of the investments made during the last few years 
have been in manufacturing industries, followed by investment in industries 
producing transportation material and equipment. Lastly, there are the various- 
ly located industries which manufacture domestic products and consumer goods. 


It will also be noticed that this zone has an important residential area. 
The population increase in the metropolis is largely responsible for this urbaniza- 
tion movement. 


This zone comprises the following districts: 


Beauharnois: 31,388 electors 
Bécancour: 25,026 electors 
Chambly: 34,344 electors 
Drummond: 32,043 electors 
Laporte: 34,723 electors 
Laprairie: 32,509 electors 
Marchand: 24,609 electors 
Richelieu: 29,402 electors 


Saint-Hyacinthe: 


31,152 electors 


Saint-Jean: 33,650 electors 
Salaberry: 30,965 electors 
Sauvée: 33,101 electors 
Taillon: 34,500 electors 
Vaudreuil: 28,224 electors 
Verchéres: 27,942 electors 
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BEAUHARNOIS (31,388) 
Atlas, p. 20 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Beauharnois, Chateauguay- 
Centre, Havelock, Hemmingford, Howick, Léry, Maple Grove, Melocheville, 
Mercier, Saint-Chrysost6éme, Sainte-Clothilde, Saint-Etienne-de-Beauharnois, 
Saint-Jean-Chrysost6me, Saint-Louis-de-Gonzague, Sainte-Martine, Saint- 
Paul-de-Chateauguay, Saint-Timothée, Saint-Urbain-Premier and Trés-Saint- 
Sacrement. 


Origin of name 


In 1829, the name was given to the district which was located in the Beau- 
harnois seigneurie, Beauharnois being the surname of one of the most illustrious 
families in the history of New France. 


Explanatory notes 


Located on the trade route between Montreal and Toronto, the district 
of Beauharnois also has the advantage of the proximity of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the United States. 


ECONOMY 


The mixed economy of this district is based on both agriculture and 
the manufacturing industry. The rich black soil in the backcountry is 
used for market gardening with the produce being sold on the Montreal 
market. This produce has made it possible to establish some food products 
factories (Sainte-Martine). 


However, the manufacturing industry is still the principal activity. 
The availability of water, power and labour together with the proximity 
to Montreal and the communication facilities with Ontario have been 
the basis of the establishment of this type of industry. Concentrated 
along the riverbank, these manufacturing activities include textiles 
(Saint-Timothée), chemical products (Melocheville), furniture and 
primary metal products (Beauharnois) and non-metallic mineral 
products (Chateauguay-Centre). 


Even though the population census shows that Chateauguay-Centre 
is the principal agglomeration in the district, Beauharnois is nevertheless 
the main centre of attraction. As a matter of fact, 50% of the local 
workforce is employed in its manufacturing industry. 


POPULATION 


Even though the southern part of the district has a rural way of life, 
it is genuinely urban along the river. Being accustomed to industrial 
activities, the working population forms a qualified labourforce. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications represent a valuable asset for the economy of this 
district. The nearness of the Seaway and the quality of the regional high- 
way network which is particularly dense give this district the advantage 
of having a great deal of local and through traffic. 
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Conclusion 


Based on a rich agricultural hinterland and provided with an industrial 
substructure and fairly elaborate services, this district definitely belongs to the 
ring of urban districts surrounding Montreal. 


BECANCOUR (25,026) 
Atlas, p. 2& 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Annaville, Aston-Jonction, 
Baieville, Bécancour, Daveluyville, Grand-Saint-Esprit, La Visitation-de-la- 
Bienheureuse-Vierge-Marie, Nicolet, Nicolet-South, Notre-Dame-de-Pierre- 
ville, Pierreville, Sainte-Anne-du-Sault, Saint-Antoine-de-la-Baie-du-Febvre, 
Saint-Bonaventure, Sainte-Brigitte-des-Saults, Saint-Célestin, Saint-David, 
Saint-Elphége, Sainte-Eulalie, Saint-Francois-du-Lac, Saint-Gérard-Magella, 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste-de-Nicolet, Saint-Joachim-de-Courval, Saint-Joseph-de-la- 
Baie-du-Febvre, Saint-Léonard, Saint-Léonard-d’ Aston, Saint-Michel- 
d’Yamaska, Sainte-Monique, Sainte-Perpétue, Saint-Pie-de-Guire, Saint- 
Raphaél Southern Part, Saint-Sylvére, Saint-Thomas-de-Pierreville, Saint- 
Wenceslas, Yamaska, Yamaska-East and Saint-Zéphirin-de-Courval. 


Origin of name 


This new name is taken from the town located in the district and the 
river which crosses it. The name comes from René Robineau de Bécancour, 
Baron de Portneuf (1626-1699), who was the Chief Road Surveyor of New 
France. 


Explanatory notes 


Because of its geographical position, the district of Bécancour presents 
the appearance of a real crossroads. Located midway between the two big 
agglomerations of the province of Québec, it is the meeting point of the St. Law- 
rence River and the Trans-Québec Highway. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district feels the effects of this crossroads 
location. The intermingling of the agricultural and manufacturing sectors 
is a good illustration of the strength of outside attraction. Agriculture, 
which is a traditional activity in this area, is still in a dominating 
position. It supplies a certain number of manufacturing plants (slaugh- 
tering, butchering, dairy industry, manufacturing of provender). As 
regards industrial activity as such, it is fairly restricted and generally 
dissimilar. The sectors employing the greatest number of individuals are 
furniture (Nicolet and Daveluyville), clothing (Saint-Léonard-d’ Aston 
and Nicolet), but there are also some food product factories (Yamaska- 
East and Gentilly), paint and varnish (Saint-Léonard-d’ Aston), optical 
glass factories (Nicolet), and also sports equipment and toy factories 
(Bécancour). 

Pierreville produces fire-fighting vehicles and equipment. Bécan- 
cour, the principal agglomeration in the district, is slowly replacing 
Nicolet, which is an institutional and human centre. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


In spite of its size, this district has an excellent highway network. 
It has the Trans-Canada Highway and Routes 3 and 226 which run 
east and west, and which link up with other roads running north and 
south (Route 13 towards Trois-Riviéres, and Route 34 towards Victoria- 
ville). The district also has a railway crossing it from east to west which 
joins the transcontinental network. 


POPULATION 


Although it is mainly rural, the district of Bécancour is also expe- 
riencing the falling off of agriculture. The first result of this move away 
from the land is the creation of an important reserve of manpower whose 
availability constitutes a certain advantage for industry. A great many 
people, however, are finding employment in Trois-Riviéres, particularly 
since the bridge has been opened. 


Conclusion 


The communication facilities with the Trois-Riviéres agglomeration bring 
the district of Bécancour into its immediate zone of influence, which is the 
cause of the obvious lack of polarization. However, this situation may be cor- 
rected before too long, as the government has established a vast industrial 
park at Bécancour. 


CHAMBLY (34,344) 
Atlas, p. 23 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Longueuil bounded as 
follows: on the northwest by the St. Lawrence River; in the northeast by the 
limit of the town of Boucherville; in the southeast by Jacques-Cartier Boulevard 
and its extension and by Curé-Poirier Boulevard, and on the southwest by the 
limit of the town of LeMoyne and the city of Saint-Lambert. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It was taken from the locality 
of the same name which, in turn, had taken it from Jacques de Chambly, a 
Captain in the Carignan-Saliéres Regiment who, after building a fort in 1665, 
was given a grant of land in the region in 1672. The town of Chambly is no 
longer in it, but it sometimes happens that a locality may not be in the district 
of the same name and that it is expedient to continue the name for reasons of 
historical tradition. 


Explanatory notes 
The district of Chambly comprises only a part of the city of Longueuil. 


ECONOMY 


Longueuil is a traditional site of small industry. However, the 
industrial decentralization movement which began in Montreal a few 
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years ago is giving it an opportunity to renew and diversify this sector 
of activity. In fact, the development of an important highway network 
has made it possible to relieve the congestion in downtown Montreal 
and to favour Longueuil which is now near to two big traffic arteries, 
the Eastern Townships Autoroute (10) and the Trans-Canada Highway 
(20). Light industry is growing alongside these highways. At the present 
time, Longueuil has several establishments which specialize in the 
manufacturing of food products, transportation material, paper, clothing 
and furniture. However, an important part of its territory is residential. 


POPULATION 


The district of Chambly has a very homogeneous population which 
is very dependent on Montreal. Longueuil was one of the first cities to 
absorb the overflow population from the midtown section. This is still 
going on, and new housing areas are being opened up (single family 
dwellings and apartment houses). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communication facilities with Montreal have been greatly increased 
by the construction of the subway and the Louis-Hippolyte-Lafontaine 
Bridge Tunnel. Access to the downtown area is better than from many 
points in the city of Montreal itself. At the regional level, Longueuil has 
the benefit of being close to the Eastern Townships Autoroute, Autoroute 
20 to Québec City and Autoroute 15 to the United States. There is 
also a CN railway line crossing the district from east to west. 


Conclusion 


Although it is definitely urban, the district of Chambly is probably the 
one south suburban district which has the greatest number of links with 
Montreal. The quality of its means of communication with the downtown area 
keeps it in close touch with the economic tempo of the heart of Montreal. 


DRUMMOND (382,043) 
Atlas, p. 22 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Drummondville, Drum- 
mondville-South, Grantham-West, Saint-Edmond-de-Grantham, Saint-Eugé- 
ne, Saint-Germain-de-Grantham, Saint-Guillaume, Sainte-Héléne, Sainte- 
Héléne-de-Bagot, Saint-Hugues and Saint-Majorique-de-Grantham. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1829 and is in memory of Sir Gordon Drummond 
(1771-1854) who was Administrator of Canada from 1814 to 1815, during 
which time Drummondville was founded and from which the district got its 
name. 
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Explanatory notes 


_ Covering part of the lowland plain near the Saint-Frangois River, the 
district of Drummond also forms part of the transitional zone between the two 
most important centres of the province of Québec. 


ECONOMY 


While the greater part of the territory of this district is given over 
to agriculture, this is not the most important economic activity, even 
though it does maintain a few food products plants (Saint-Germain and 
Saint-Guillaume). 


The economic structure of the district is definitely dominated by the 
textile industry, which is located in Drummondville, where six employees 
out of eight are employed in this field. If there are 8,000 workers in the 
town, the extent to which they depend on this industry can be seen. Two 
companies, Canadian Celanese and Dominion Textile alone employ 
nearly 5,000 people. 


However, the effort put forward to diversify manufacturing industry 
has not been wasted. Drummondville now has plants manufacturing 
rubber products, electrical equipment and metal products, as well as 
furniture factories and various other establishments. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The region is still very well provided with railway communications, 
which were responsible for bringing industry into the district in the first 
place. Drummondville is a railroad junction, and is thus linked to the 
transcontinental network. The highway system is excellent. The Trans- 
Canada Highway provides rapid access to Montreal and Québec, and 
Route 22 goes directly to Sherbrooke. 


POPULATION 


The urban characteristics of the population tend to lessen outside 
Drummondville, with the outskirts of the district having a rural way 
of life. 


Conclusion 


Drummondville is the economic centre of the district, and does not have 
any satellite towns in its zone of influence. As an urban centre, its influence 
extends outside the district, and is sufficiently important to give it an overall 
urban character. 


LAPORTE (84,723) 
Atlas, p. 23 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Brossard, Greenfield Park, 
LeMoyne, Notre-Dame and Saint-Lambert. 
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Origin of name 


The name ‘‘Laporte’’ is suggested to honour the name of Pierre Laporte, 
advocate, journalist, and politician, who, at the time of his tragic death, 
was living in Saint-Lambert, which is located in the district. It is felt that the 
given name should be left off, in order to prevent the name of the district from 
being too heavy. 


Explanatory notes 


The demographic expansion of Montreal and the decentralizing movement 
affecting its industry have given the development of the district of Laporte 
a strong impetus. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of this district is strictly based on the manufacturing 
industry. The industrial development of the South Shore of Montreal 
is a relatively recent phenomenon, which is mainly due to the transporta- 
tion facilities (road, rail and the St. Lawrence Seaway) which favour the 
area, and also to its location near an important source of manpower and 
its access to the Montreal market. 


While it cannot be considered the centre of the district because of 
the too great power of attraction of Montreal, Saint-Lambert nevertheless 
has the greatest number of industrial establishments in the district and 
also the greatest number of people. Its industry, which is very diversified, 
includes food and metal products and machinery, as well as non-metallic 
mineral products, furniture and paper. 


Brossard, Greenfield Park and LeMoyne also have a few industries 
of various types, but their function is mainly residential. 


POPULATION 


Basically urban, the population gets its homogeneousness from the 
fact that it moved out of Montreal during one of the waves which pushed 
its people towards the outskirts. Its links with the metropolis are still 
very close, as regards both employment and entertainment. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are excellent. Champlain and Victoria Bridges 
provide direct access to downtown Montreal as well as to its autoroute 
network. The nearness of the Eastern Townships Autoroute and Auto- 
route 15 to the United States gives the district a definite advantage. 
Local road communications are very close-knit because of the residential 
character of this area. 


Conclusion 


This district is completely urban, and extends the Montreal agglomeration 
southwards. Its population relies to a great extent on the activities and services 
provided in the metropolis. 
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LAPRAIRIE (32,509) 
Atlas, p. 20 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Candiac, Chateauguay, 
Delson, Laprairie, Sainte-Catherine-d’ Alexandrie-de-Laprairie, Saint- Constant, 
Saint-Edouard, Saint-Isidore, Saint-Mathieu, Saint-Michel, Saint-Patrice- de- 
Sherrington, Saint- Philippe and Saint-Rémi. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1854 and underwent some changes when the district 
was attached to others. It is suggested that this name be replaced on the map. 
It goes back to the beginnings of New France, when the Jesuits occupied a 
meadow near Montreal which was called ‘‘Prairie de la Magdeleine’’. 


Explanatory notes 


Because of its geographical position, the extent of the urbanization and 
industrialization of the district of Laprairie is largely due to the centrifugal 
movements affecting the Montreal area. 


ECONOMY 


The district of Laprairie is undergoing a wave of industrialization 
resulting from the decentralizing movement that is taking place in 
Montreal and also because of the proximity of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Industrial activity includes non-metallic mineral products, electrical 
equipment, food products, paper, wood products, and metal and chemical 
products. 


These establishments are found in several towns of about the same 
size, so that strictly speaking, the district does not have an industrial 
centre. Laprairie, which is the traditional centre of the district, is 
competing with Candiac, a new suburb with an important industrial 
park. Sainte-Catherine-d’ Alexandrie-de-Laprairie, Delson and Saint- 
Constant do not play a large part in local development, and Saint-Rémi 
obtains its supplies from the rich land in the hinterland to operate its 
food products plants. Chateauguay, the most important agglomeration 
in the district, appears to be more of a residential centre. 


POPULATION 


The industrial part of the district has an urban population, while 
the southern area is rural. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mercier Bridge provides direct access to Montreal, while the road 
network in the district links up with the autoroutes leading to Ontario 
and the United States. The railways converging on Montreal provide the 
district with adequate service. The proximity of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
gives the district a great many advantages, 
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Conclusion 


The highly industrialized character of this district, the density of its 
agglomerated population in its northern section and the recent urbanization 
movement in its northeastern area, all make it a genuinely urban district. 


MARCHAND (24,609) 
Atlas, p. 21 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Ange-Gardien, Clarence- 
ville, Farnham, Henryville, Marieville, Rainville, Rougemont, Saint-Alexan- 
dre, Saint-Ange-Gardien, Sainte-Angéle-de-Monnoir, Sainte-Anne-de-Sabrevois, 
Sainte-Brigide-d’ Iberville, Saint-Césaire, Saint-Damase, Saint-Georges-de-Cla- 
renceville, Saint-Grégoire-le-Grand, Saint-Jean-Baptiste, Sainte-Marie-de-Mon- 
noir, Saint-Michel-de-Rougemont, Saint-Paul-d’Abbotsford, Saint-Pie, Saint- 
Sébastien, Saint-Thomas and Venise-en-Québec. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested in memory of another Prime Minister of the 
province of Québec, Félix-Gabriel Marchand, advocate and author (1832-1900), 
who headed the government of the province of Québec from 1897 until his 
death in 1900. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Marchand is located at the southeastern extremity of the 
Montreal Lowlands. Bounded on the south by the Canada/United States 
border (Missisquoi Bay) and on the west by the Richelieu River, this district 
is the transition point between the urban and semi-urban districts which form 
a belt around Montreal, and the rural districts of the Southern Appalachians. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of this district is based essentially on agriculture and 
the raising of livestock. The quality of the soil ensures excellent crops, 
and the nearness of an important market allows rapid disposal of produc- 
tion. Apple growing has produced an apple processing industry. 


Although it is weakly represented, the manufacturing industry 
shows the importance of the agricultural sector: food products plants, 
specialized poultry processing plants (Saint-Damase, Saint-Jean-Baptis- 
te, Marieville) and agricultural material factories (Saint-Césaire, Saint- 
Pie) are among the principal industries. 


Two towns rival each other as centres of attraction in the district: 
Marieville (2,967 electors) and Farnham (4,246 electors). At the regional 
level, the importance of these two towns is very much reduced. As a 
matter of fact, the lack of polarization in this district can be explained 
by the presence in the neighbouring districts of important towns such 
as Saint-Jean, Saint-Hyacinthe and Granby. 
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POPULATION 
The population of this district is both working-class and rural. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The transport network is excellent. Access to the Eastern Townships 
Autoroute constitutes an advantage for the centres containing small 
industry. 


Conclusion 


Because of its lack of polarization and the small scope of its industry 
as well as its rural character, it appears logical to give this district the number 
of electors shown above. 


RICHELIEU (29,402) 
Atlas, p. 22 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Massueville, Saint-Aimé, 
Sainte-Anne-de-Sorel, Saint-Bernard Southern Part, Saint-Joseph-de-Sorel, 
Saint-Jude, Saint-Louis, Saint-Marcel, Saint-Ours, Saint-Pierre-de-Sorel, Saint- 
Robert, Sainte-Victoire-de-Sorel, Sorel and Tracy. 


Origin of name 


The district was established in 1792, and was called Richelieu from the 
name of the river which flows through it. The river was so named in 1642 
by the Governor, M. de Montmagny, in honour of Cardinal de Richelieu 
(1585-1642), Minister of Louis XIII. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Richelieu gravitates principally around the town of Sorel. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of this district is based on both its agricultural sector 
and its industrial and manufacturing sector. The hinterland contains 
rich soil. The quality of the soil guarantees a good yield with the produc- 
tion being rapidly disposed of on the Montreal market. However, the 
industrial sector provides the main support for the economy of the 
district. Concentrated in Sorel and its suburbs, this sector is characterized 
by the existence of heavy industries which employ some 90% of the 
local workforce. The Marine Industries shipyard 1s the principal business 
concern. Manufacturing includes textiles, clothing, primary metal 
products, machinery, transportation material, chemical products and 
non-metallic mineral products. 


At the present time, however, Sorel is tending towards becoming an 
institutional and service centre, allowing industry to establish itself on 
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the outskirts, either in Tracy or in Saint-Joseph-de-Sorel. Grouped 
together, these three municipalities have nearly 22,000 electors. 


POPULATION 


The rural characteristics of the population tend to diminish on 
nearing Sorel. In Sorel itself, the population belongs to the working-class. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


At the district level, communications are excellent. At the regional 
level, however, Sorel is relatively far away from the autoroutes. Its 
port is particularly important because of the nature of its shipbuilding 
industry. 


Conclusion 


The location of Sorel at the confluence of the St. Lawrence and Richelieu 
Rivers caused the establishing of its heavy industry. However, its position at 
the apex of the Sorel-Valleyfield-Granby industrial triangle sets it slightly 
apart as regards Montreal, which is probably an advantage for the southern 
outskirts of Montreal. 


SAINT-HYACINTHE (81,152) 
Atlas, p. 22 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Douville, La Providence, 
Notre-Dame-de-Saint-Hyacinthe, Saint-Barnabé, Saint-Dominique, Saint-Hya- 
cinthe, Saint-Hyacinthe-le-Confesseur, Saint-Joseph, Saint-Liboire, Sainte- 
Rosalie, Saint-Simon and Saint-Thomas-d’ Aquin. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1829. It 
was taken from the name of the important locality which was in the district, 
and which was so named in honour of Hyacinthe-Simon Delorme who became 
the proprietor of the Seigneurie de Saint-Hyacinthe in 1753. 


Explanatory notes 


_ _ The district of Saint-Hyacinthe is also located within the Montreal zone of 
influence. On the other hand, as part of the agricultural lowlands, the diversity 
and specialization of some of its industries emphasize its urban characteristics. 


ECONOMY 


The mixed character of the economy of the district of Saint-Hyacin- 
the is the result of its manufacturing and agricultural activities. In this 
lowland region with its good soil, agriculture is very prosperous as it 
supports some twenty industries involved in the processing and preparing 
of agricultural products. 
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The manufacturing sector in the town of Saint-Hyacinthe appears 
to have slowed down during the last few years. However, the clothing 
and textile industries operate about 30 establishments and lead the 
district’s industrial organization. In addition, the metallurgical indus- 
try (17 establishments) and wood processing (15 establishments) 
balance each other. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Rapid and easy communications in the district are provided by 
road and rail. Saint-Hyacinthe is only a few minutes away from Montreal 
by Autoroute 20 and Route 9. 


POPULATION 


The great majority of the people in this district live in agglomerated 
zones where they form an important workforce, particularly as regards 
female labour. The 4,500 people employed in the manufacturing sector 
represent a high percentage of the total workforce. 


Conclusion 


With its communication facilities, the proximity of Montreal, the impor- 
tance of its workforce and the accessibility of its industrial park, Saint- Hyacin- 
the is a district which is dominated by its manufacturing sector, which accen- 
tuates its urban character. 


SAINT-JEAN (33,650) 
Atlas, p. 21 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Iberville, Lacadie, Lacolle, 
Napierville, Notre-Dame-du-Mont-Carmel, Saint-Athanase, Saint-Bernard- 
de-Lacolle, Saint-Blaise, Saint-Cyprien, Saint-Jacques-le-Mineur, Saint-Jean, 
Saint-Paul-de-l’ e-aux-Noix and Saint-Valentin. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1854. It 
comes from Fort Saint-Jean which was built in 1748, and was very probably 
named for Jean-Frédéric Phélypeaux, Comte de Maurepas. 


Explanatory notes 


Based on the Richelieu River, the district of Saint-Jean takes its place 
among the districts forming a belt around Montreal, which vary from 30 to 
35,000 electors. 


ECONOMY 


Like most of the districts in the belt, the economy of this district 
is mixed and is based on agriculture and manufacturing. 
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Agriculture in the southern part of the district consists of dairy 
farming and market gardening, which has produced various food proces- 
sing and preserving plants. 

Since 1965 in particular, the slowdown in its manufacturing produc- 
tion has brought investments into the city of Saint-Jean which has 
allowed it to be intensified and diversified. Thus, clothing and textiles 
employ 1,200 people working in 28 establishments, electrical supplies and 
equipment employ 1,400 persons while 1,200 workers are employed in 
various other types of manufacturing. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communication facilities are clearly oriented towards Montreal. 
Inside the district, traffic is mainly north and south, in the same direction 
as the Richelieu River Valley. 


Conclusion 


In spite of its agricultural specialization, Saint-Jean is a predominantly 
urban district. Its nearness to Montreal, its position in the regional communica- 
tions network, the industrial tradition and the development of its community 
equipment can all give it greater economic expansion. 


SALABERRY (30,965) 
Atlas, p. 20 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Dundee, Elgin, Franklin, 
Godmanchester, Grande-Ile, Hinchinbrook, Huntingdon, Ormstown, Saint- 
Anicet, Saint-Antoine-Abbé Northeastern Part, Sainte-Barbe, Saint-Malachie- 
d’Ormstown, Saint-Stanislas-de-Kostka and Salaberry-de-Valleyfield. 


Origin of name 


It is suggested that the district be called Salaberry to honour the memory 
of Charles-Michel d’Irumberry de Salaberry (1778-1829) who has remained 
famous because of his victory over the Americans at Chateauguay in 1814. 


Explanatory notes 


Like most of the riverside districts along the St. Lawrence, the district 
of Salaberry has a highly industrialized section and an agricultural hinterland. 
The very shape of this district suggests that its rural sector is polarized by its 
industrial sector. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district of Salaberry is still largely dependent 
upon Valleyfield, which is its only centre. 

Throughout the district as well as in Valleyfield, the manufacturing 
scene is dominated by the textile industry. Farther south, at Huntingdon, 
wool weaving employs 800 people. Paralleling this, about a dozen chemic- 
al products industries employ 700 workers while metallurgy has 320. 
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There is no doubt that Valleyfield’s industrial tradition has caused the 
recent establishment of a tire factory and also a fertilizer plant. 


While its industry is diversified, the city of Valleyfield can also 
count on the production of its agricultural hinterland. The dairy industry 
and specialized farming provide the raw materials for about a dozen 
establishments which process these products. 


POPULATION 


Most of the people living in the district are urban. Industry gets 
most of its labour from this source of supply, particularly as regards 
its female employees. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Excellent highways make it possible to get to Montreal in a few 
minutes. Traffic is heavy throughout the district, both as regards indi- 
viduals and merchandise, as the holding of annual regattas, the existence 
of numerous summer residences and the countryside all constitute 
genuine attractions. 


Conclusion 


The constant improvement of the highways leading to Montreal, the 
existence of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the quality of the workforce, are 
all factors which appear to promote the industrial development of the district 
in the perspective of maintaining the industrial decentralization of Montreal. 


SAUVE (33,101) 
Atlas, p. 21 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Boucherville, Carignan, 
Chambly, Notre-Dame-du-Bon-Secours, Richelieu, Saint-Basile-le-Grand, 
Saint-Bruno-de-Montarville, Sainte-Julie, Saint-Luc * and Saint-Mathias. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested to honour the memory of another deceased Prime 
Minister, Paul Sauvé (1907-1960), who headed the government of the province 
of Québec from September 1959 to January 1960. His father, Arthur Sauvé, was 
the Leader of the Opposition at Québec from 1916 to 1930. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Sauvé marks the southern limit of the zone touched by the 
population movements originating from the Montreal midtown area. Land 


* As the French edition of the Report contained an error in the technical descriptions of the 
districts of Saint-Jean and Sauvé, the Commission has deemed it advisable to make the necessary 
correction in the present edition. Thus, the municipality of Saint-Luc, which is shown in the Atlas 
as forming part of the projected electoral district of Sauvé, has been put back into the technical 
description of that particular district. 
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speculation, which is the forerunner of urbanization, is causing the loss of 
excellent farmland. 


ECONOMY 


Based on both agriculture and the manufacturing industry, the 
economy of this district is typical of an area which is undergoing a 
complete transformation, with the market gardens right next door to 
recently built residential sections as well as beside industrial estab- 
lishments. 


The industrial sector is still comparatively undeveloped and lacks 
coherence both in its composition and its spatial location. There are two 
automobile assembly plants at Saint-Bruno, clothing industries at 
Richelieu and a metal products plant at Boucherville. Chambly, which 
is a fairly old industrial nucleus, seems to be the traditional centre of this 
sector. It has clothing factories and plants producing shoemaking 
materials and also various stonecutters’ shops. At the district level, its 
rdle is not too important in view of the nearness of Montreal. The major 
part of the territory in the district is residential. 


POPULATION 


There are two generations of people living side by side here, with one 
category of people who are following a tradional way of life but who are 
being assimilated into the tempo of city life. Saint-Bruno and Saint- 
Basile have become suburban towns. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The quality of the communications with Montreal is largely respon- 
sible for the change that is taking place all over the territory of the 
district. The Trans-Canada Highway (20) and the Eastern Townships 
Autoroute make it possible for a good number of people to make daily 
trips to the downtown area where many of them work. 


Conclusion 


The picturesqueness of the Richelieu River Valley and the easy communica- 
tions with Montreal provide a good explanation of the prevailing fashion for 
people to have suburban homes in this area. 


TAILLON (34,500) 
Atlas, p. 23 
Description 


This district comprises the town of Saint-Hubert and that part of the 
city of Longueuil bounded as follows: on the northwest by Curé-Poirier Boule- 
vard, Jacques-Cartier Boulevard and its extension to the limit of the town of 
Boucherville; on the northeast by the limit of the town of Boucherville; on the 
southeast and south by the limits of the town of Saint-Hubert and on the 
southwest by the limit of the town of LeMoyne. 
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Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1965, in 
memory of Louis-Olivier Taillon (1840-1923) who was twice Prime Minister 
of the province of Québec, in 1887, and from 1892 to 1896. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Taillon has several points of similarity with its immediate 
neighbour on the north, the district of Chambly. This similarity is mainly due 
to the fact that they both contain the same kind of people. 


ECONOMY 


This district comprises the greater part of the former town of 
Jacques-Cartier and the whole of the town of Saint-Hubert, and is 
primarily a residential area. There is hardly any industrial activity 
but there is some small industry dotted throughout the territory. 
Most of the local workforce is employed in the manufacturing of fur- 
niture, ornamental metal products, concrete products, window sashes 
and doors and certain food products. 


POPULATION 


Longueuil and Saint-Hubert have all the characteristics of suburban 
towns. The similarity between their respective population is due to the 
fact that they come from the same place, namely the midtown section 
of Montreal. This movement is still going on, and new residential 
sections have sprung up on the eastern side of the area. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Local traffic does not present any problem. At the regional level, 
Taillon is in an enviable position as it is halfway between two main traffic 
arteries, the Eastern Townships Autoroute and the Trans-Canada 
Highway (20). However, this advantage does not appear to facilitate the 
establishing of industry to any extent. 


Conclusion 


It seems that the industrial decentralizing movement which has benefited 
all the South Shore of Montreal has not reached the district of Taillon to the 
same extent, even though the district has certain advantages as regards the 
availability of manpower and transportation facilities. Nevertheless, Taillon 
is still an urban district, particularly because of the density of its agglomerated 
population. 


VAUDREUIL (28,224) 
Atlas, p. 20 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Coteau-du-Lac, Coteau- 
Landing, Dorion, Hudson, le-Cadieux, Ie-Perrot, La Station-du-Coteau, Les 
Cédres, Notre-Dame-de-l’Ile-Perrot, Pincourt, Pointe-des-Cascades, Pointe- 
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du-Moulin, Pointe-Fortune, Rigaud, Riviére-Beaudette, Sainte-Claire-d’ Assise, 
Saint-Clet, Saint-Ignace-du-Coteau-du-Lac, Saint-Joseph-de-Soulanges, Sainte- 
Justine-de-Newton, Saint-Lazare, Sainte-Madeleine-de-Rigaud, Sainte-Marthe, 
Saint-Polycarpe, Saint-Télesphore, Saint-Zotique, Terrasse-Vaudreuil, Trés- 
Saint-Rédempteur, Vaudreuil and Vaudreuil-sur-le-Lac. 


Origin of name 


The name of Vaudreuil-Soulanges was given to the district in 1939, when 
the districts of Vaudreuil and Soulanges were combined. The name of the first 
district goes back to its establishment in 1829, and the second to when it was 
created in 1854. Soulanges comes from the name of the seigneurie of the same 
name which the Canadian seigneur Pierre de Joybert, Sieur de Marson, owned 
in France. Vaudreuil comes from the seigneurie of the same name belonging to 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil (1643-1725), Governor of New France. It is suggested 
that the use of two names be avoided and that the name Vaudreuil be retained, 
as the locality of the same name is in the district. 


Explanatory notes 


It would not have taken much to make an economic and human backwater 
out of the peninsular situation of the district of Vaudreuil, wedged in as it is 
between Ontario on the west, the Ottawa River on the north, and the St. Law- 
rence River on the south. 


ECONOMY 


The coexistence of a rather weak industrial sector and a regressive 
agricultural sector brings out the orientation of this district towards the 
services. A dormitory zone situated at the gateway to Montreal, Vau- 
dreuil is linked to Montreal by a commuter train and the two branches 
of the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Industrial activity is restricted. Textiles and clothing include 4 
establishments, there are 7 wood products plants including 4 sash and 
door factories, and there is only one foundry and two parts factories. 
There are three boatbuilding and repair yards to show the riverside 
limits of this district. 


_ Some clayey soil is available for agriculture which is used by the 
dairy industry. There are about a dozen establishments involved in the 
processing of agricultural products. 


Lastly, summer cottages — which bring in a certain amount of 
revenue — could be promoted, together with the development of 
recreational activities along the shores of lake Saint-Louis and the 
lake of Deux-Montagnes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The dense road and rail network (3 CP tracks and 2 CN) might 
favour the establishment of an industrial park. At the present time, 
most of the traffic in the district is through traffic. 


POPULATION 


The principal characteristic of the population is that the people live 
in many small centres such as Rigaud, Dorion, Vaudreuil and Hudson. 
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A good part of the workforce is employed in agriculture, services and 
industry, depending on whether it is urban or rural. 


Conclusion 


In view of its nearness to Montreal and its geographical position on the 
main axes linking Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, this district should be more 
industrialized. As the organization of this territory 1s mainly rural, it is not 
adapted to the requirements of urbanization and industrialization. 


VERCHERES (27,942) 
Atlas, p. 22 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Beloeil, Contrecoeur, 
La Présentation, McMasterville, Mont-Saint-Hilaire, Otterburn Park, Saint- 
Amable, Sainte-Anne-de-Varennes, Saint-Antoine-de-Padoue, Sainte-Antoine- 
sur-Richelieu, Saint-Charles, Saint-Charles-sur-Richelieu, Saint-Denis, Saint- 
Francois-Xavier-de-Verchéres, Sainte-Madeleine, Saint-Marc, Sainte-Marie- 
Madeleine, Saint-Mathieu-de-Beloeil, Saint-Roch-de-Richelieu, Sainte-Théodo- 
sie-Calixa-Lavallée, Varennes and Verchéres. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It perpetuates the name of the 
de Verchéres family whose ancestor came to Canada with the Carignan Regi- 
ment and was given a grant of land in the region. It honours particularly the 
name of Madeleine de Verchéres (1678-1747) whose exploit in 1690 has remained 
legendary. 


Explanatory notes 


Like its neighbour, the district of Richelieu, the district of Verchéres is 
undergoing a certain amount of development because of the establishment of 
the Québec steel complex. 


ECONOMY 


Although its economy is fundamentally based on industry, the 
district of Verchéres also has an important agricultural sector. An old 
stretch of agricultural land made up of good soil, the Richelieu lowland 
supports a diversified rural economy which includes dairy farms, spe- 
cialized farming (sugar-beets and potatoes), fodder production and 
poultry raising (Saint-Hilaire). 


In addition, the Varennes petro-chemical complex groups the 
establishments of several important companies and the steel and chemical 
complex at Contrecoeur employs over 3,000 workers. Apart from the 
iron and steel industry, there are also textiles and clothing factories 
(10 establishments), wood products and boat building. There are also 
establishments which specialize in the manufacturing of explosives, 
glass, plastic and concrete. 
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POPULATION 


There are two categories of people living in the district of Verchéres: 
the urban people, who are mostly factory workers and service employees, 
and the rural people who are scattered among the smaller centres. The 
latter are often “agricultural contractors’. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Without overestimating the part played by communications among 
the factors involved in the establishing of industry, it is only right to 
point out that the construction of the wharf at Contrecoeur brought in 
the Québec steel complex. In addition to the possibility of using the 
water-way, the district has a good highway network (Trans-Canada 
Highway and Route 47) and a railway line (CN). 


Conclusion 


The shoreline between Varennes and Sorel has been radically changed with 
the coming of industry. The industrial organization in the district is also likely 
to cause a positive population move into the area. 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 


Contrary to most of the other regions of the province of Québec, the 
zone that we are calling the Southern Appalachians and which contains, 
amongst other territories the one traditionally called the Eastern Townships, 
presents the peculiarity of not having been populated along a water-way. It 
was populated in a much more indefinite way, from the south, and not up from 
the lowlands. 


Far from making it a marginal zone, the position of this region away from 
the axis of the St. Lawrence River has contributed to the asserting of its auto- 
nomy. Based on agriculture and the manufacturing industry, the economy of 
the Southern Appalachians forms part of a well organized urban network. In 
fact, around Sherbrooke, the major centre of attraction in the zone, can be 
found a number of average-sized towns which, in turn, act as centres of attrac- 
tion for a multitude of more or less industrialized smaller centres. The industrial 
organization in the zone is clearly dominated by the textile and clothing indus- 
try and furniture manufacturing. In addition, the omnipresence of agriculture 
gives the region some importance in the food and beverage sector. 


However, the deforestation of the Southern Appalachians and the diffi- 
culties experienced by the textile industry have been causing some doubts 
about this zone’s economic future for some time. On the other hand, the im- 
provement in the zone’s communications following the construction of express- 
ways has now made it a part of the transcontinental exchange axis. 


This zone comprises the following districts: 


Bois-Francs: 


31,264 electors 


Frontenac: 25,777 electors 
Godbout: 29,951 electors 
Johnson: 25,342 electors 
Laferté: 25,519 electors 
Mégantic: 28,734 electors 
Missisquoi: 25,004 electors 
Orford: 25,093 electors 


Saint-Francois: 


Sherbrooke: 


25,063 electors 
34,534 electors 
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BOIS-FRANCS (31,264) 
Atlas, p. 25 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Arthabaska, Bernierville, 
Chester-East, Chester-North, Chester-West, Chesterville, Halifax-North, 
Halifax-South, Halifax-South Southwestern Part, Norbertville, Princeville, 
Plessisville, Saint -Christophe-d’Arthabaska, Saint - Norbert -d’Arthabaska, 
ae Sainte-Sophie, Saint-Valére, Sainte-Victoire-d’Arthabaska and 

ictoriavulle. 


Origin of name 


The name Bois-Francs is suggested to describe the district which covers 
almost all the territory where some French colonists established themselves 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The land was covered with maple, 
wild-cherry and beech trees. In 1838, the Bishop of Québec ordered a priest to 
ok “the settlers in the “bois francs’”” country, today’s name for these new 
places’. 


Explanatory notes 


Located in the foothills, the district of Bois-Francs is the transitional area, 
not only between the Québec city and Montreal areas, but also between the 
Eastern Townships and the Saint-Maurice Valley. 


ECONOMY 


Being a contact zone, the district of Bois-Francs belongs to two dif- 
ferent physical environments which thus determine two types of activity. 
The lowlands remain the site of agriculture and livestock raising, while 
industry is located in the foothills. The latter was brought in by a 
historical factor, namely wood. The proximity of a large supply of 
hardwood, amongst other things, caused the establishing of furniture 
factories. This traditional industry was joined by various clothing 
factories (Victoriaville, Plessisville), which are the most important as 
regards the number of their employees. There is also machinery manu- 
facturing (Forano at Plessisville), knitted goods, food products, various 
wood processing industries and recreational transportation (boats, 
pe and trailers), which employ a number of workers in Prince- 
ville 


The economy of this district is quite diversified, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being in a fairly well integrated urban network. 
The Victoriaville / Arthabaska agglomeration, which is the centre of 
attraction of the district, has two smaller industrial nuclei gravitating 
around it, namely Plessisville and Princeville. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Within the district, there are roads leading from Victoriaville to 
Trois-Riviéres (34), Québec city (5), Drummondville (122) and through 
Plessisville to Thetford Mines (49). There is a railway line cutting 
through the district from east to west linking the principal centres. 
Lastly, even though it does not cross the district, the Trans-Canada 
Highway facilitates regional transportation to a great extent. 
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POPULATION 


The rural characteristics of part of the population are greatly 
attenuated by the way of life of the majority. Industrial employment 
takes up the greater part of the workforce, including female labour, 
which thus creates an urban mentality. 


Conclusion 


The level of the internal organization in this district allows it to be placed 
in the urban district category without any possibility of error. 


FRONTENAC (25,777) 
Atlas, p. 26 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Audet, Barford, Bishopton, 
Bury, Clifton Eastern Part, Cookshire, Ditton, Dixville, Dudswell, East Angus, 
Eaton, Emberton, Fontainebleau, Frontenac, Hampden, Hereford, Lac-Drolet, 
Lac Mégantic, Lambton, La Patrie, Lingwick, Marbleton, Marston, Martin- 
ville, Milan, Nantes, Newport, Notre-Dame-des-Bois, Piopolis, Saint-Augustin- 
de-Woburn, Saint-Camille, Sainte-Cécile-de-Whitton, Sainte-Edwidge-de-Clif- 
ton, Saint-Gérard, Saint-Herménégilde, Saint-Isidore-d’Auckland, Saint-Jo- 
seph-de-Ham-South, Saint-Malo, Saint-Mathieu-de-Dixville, Saint-Romain, 
Saint-Sébastien, Saint-Venant-de-Hereford, Sawyerville, Scotstown, Stratford, 
Val Racine, Weedon, Weedon-Centre, Westbury and Winslow-South. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1912, in honour of Louis Buade, 
Comte de Frontenac (1622-1698), who was twice Governor of New France, from 
1672 to 1682, and from 1689 to 1698. 


Explanatory notes 


Back to back with the American border, this district more or less forms 
the marginal zone of the region centred on Sherbrooke. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district of Frontenac is based on extracting and 
processing activities. Two better organized centres, Lac Mégantic and 
East Angus, exert their influence on the neighbouring municipalities. 


Agriculture is feeling the effects of the weakness of the economy of 
Frontenac, and provides a faithful reflection of the lowering of the rural 
population. Even though there are about twenty industries centred on 
forest and agricultural products, the fact remains that the production 
of these establishments as a whole is very small. The strongest sectors 
are the dairy industry, beef cattle raising, plywood and furniture. Some 
twenty manufacturing plants specialize in the production of textiles, 
po: paper and also metal products, and employ the urban work- 

orce. 
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POPULATION 


The population density in the district is low, and its numbers are 
dropping from one census to the next. The population is semi-rural and 
semi-urban, and forms different workforce groups, with East Angus 
having nearly 900 factory workers, Lac Mégantic over 700 and Weedon- 
Centre, 300. It is difficult to estimate the number of workers who find 
employment on the other side of the border. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The road network in the district is polarized in various ways: Routes 
216, 251, 27, 28 and 1 lead to Sherbrooke, while Routes 24, 34 and 263 
lead to Lac Mégantic. The railway network is well divided in a south- 
west / northeast direction: one line goes from East Angus to Tring 
Junction via Thetford Mines, and a second line goes from Cookshire to 
Tring Junction via Lac Mégantic. 


Conclusion 


The relative weakness of the economy and the low population density make 
Frontenac a rural district. 


GODBOUT (29,951) 
Atlas, p. 21 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Granby, Sainte-Cécile-de- 
Milton, Saint-Joachim-de-Shefford, Sainte-Pudentienne, Shefford, Warden and 
Waterloo. 


Origin of name 


Following the custom of giving districts the names of deceased Prime 
Ministers, this district has been called Godbout in honour of Adélard Godbout 
(1892-1956), who was Prime Minister in 1936 and from 1939 to 1944. 


Explanatory notes 


Located midway between Montreal and Sherbrooke, the district of Godbout 
forms the transitional area between these two zones of influence. The district 
contains one average-sized town which has a zone of influence that approximates 
the limits given to the district. 


ECONOMY 


Its location at the halfway point between two very important 
agglomerations has had a partial effect in determining the type of indus- 
try that would establish itself in the area. Thus, the clothing and textile 
industries, which are always in need of large numbers of female labour, 
found what they were seeking and were able to develop the possibility of 
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serving two markets. Located in Granby, these two industries employ 
one-third of the factory workers. The town also has industries manufac- 
turing rubber goods, food, tobacco and metal products, as well as elec- 
trical equipment and plastics. 


In addition, its location in the foothills of the Appalachians puts 
the district in contact with the Montreal lowland plain, in other words, 
in contact with a rich agricultural zone. Part of the district is thus 
given over to agriculture, and there are two important agricultural coop- 
eratives (Granby and Waterloo), which stimulate this sector. 


Granby, the centre of attraction of the district, has about 25,000 
electors. Waterloo, with its small industry, gravitates around this 
principal nucleus. 


POPULATION 


Granby’s influence as an urban centre is felt as far away as the 
limits of the district. Its industry recruits its labour throughout the 
district, which accentuates the urban characteristics of the population 
as a whole. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Located on the Montreal-Sherbrooke axis, the district of Godbout 
derives a great deal of benefit from having the Eastern Townships Auto- 
route crossing its territory. It also has Route 1 to Sherbrooke and Québec 
city, and Route 13 to Drummondville. Granby is a railway junction 
point (CN and CP), and so too is Waterloo. 


Conclusion 


The density of the agglomerated population in Granby as well as its 
industrialization bring the district of Godbout up to the level of the 
urban districts. 


JOHNSON (25,342) 
Atlas, p. 24 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Acton Vale, Béthanie, 
Brompton, Brompton Gore, Bromptonville, Durham-South, Kingsbury, L’ Ave- 
nir, Lefebvre, Maricourt, Melbourne, Racine, Roxton, Roxton Falls, Saint- 
André-d’Acton Sainte-Christine, Saint-Claude, Saint-Denis-de-Brompton, 
Saint-Ephrem d’Upton, Saint-Francois-Xavier- de- Brompton, Saint-Georges-de- 
Windsor, Saint-Grégoire-de-Greenlay, Saint-Nazaire-d’ Acton, Saint-Nicéphore, 
Saint-Théodore-d’ Acton, Saint-Valérien-de-Milton, Stoke, Ulverton, Upton, 
Valcourt, Wickham and Windsor. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested to honour the memory of another deceased Prime 
Minister of the Province of Québec, Daniel Johnson (1915-1968), who headed 
the government from 1966 until his death. 
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Explanatory notes 


Even though it is generally oriented towards Sherbrooke, the district of 
Johnson is attracted by three average-sized towns, namely Granby, Saint-Hya- 
cinthe and Drummondville. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district lacks coherence, due to its being cut 
up into various zones of influence. The district does not have a real centre 
of attraction, but rather a series of poorly industrialized small centres. 
Manufacturing activity is dotted about everywhere, and is not organized. 


In the lowland area, agriculture has promoted the establishing of a 
few provender processing plants (Upton, Wickham, Durham and L’ Ave- 
nir), agricultural equipment (Saint-Valérien and Wickham), and some 
slaughter-houses. 


In the foothills, a few small centres such as Valcourt, Kingsbury 
and Roxton Falls have become known for their contributions to the 
snowmobile industry. The Bombardier Company employs several 
hundred workers at Valcourt, while at Kingsbury, where parts are 
manufactured, the number of workers is much smaller. 


_ Lastly, there are two towns on the banks of the Saint-Frangois 
River, Windsor and Bromptonville, both of which depend on a single 
industrial activity, namely pulp and paper. 


While Windsor has a bigger population, Acton Vale nevertheless 
appears to be the principal centre in the district. Its industries, which 
are definitely more diversified, include shoe manufacturing (850 workers), 
synthetic textiles, food products and metal products. However, Acton 
Vale is a relatively unimportant centre at the regional level. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The district is in the centre of a heavy traffic triangle formed by 
the Trans-Canada Highway on the north, the Eastern Townships Auto- 
route on the south and Route 22 on the east. However, as it does not 
have any real economic pole, the district gets very little benefit from 
this regional traffic. Only Acton Vale escapes the general anonymity, 
thanks to Route 13 and 32. Windsor and Bromptonville are on the rail- 
way line linking Sherbrooke and Richmond. 


POPULATION 


In this district, there are more people involved in agriculture than 
in manufacturing, with the result that except for certain well determined 
places, most of the population is rural. 


Conclusion 


The district’s lack of economic polarization, its low population density, 
the multiplicity of small centres and the importance of the agricultural sector, 
left no alternative than to include it in the rural district group. 
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LAFERTE (25,519) 
Atlas, p. 25 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Asbestos, Chénier, Cleve- 
land, Danville, Kingsey, Kingsey Falls, Notre-Dame-du-Bon-Conseil, Rich- 
mond, Saint- Adrien, Saint-Albert-de- Warwick, Sainte-Clothilde-de- Horton, 
Saint- Cyrille, Sainte-Elizabeth-de- Warwick, Saint- Jacques-de-Horton, Saint- 
Lucien, Saint-Rémi-de-Tingwick, Saint- Samuel, Sainte-Séraphine, Shipton, 
Tingwick, Trois-Lacs, Warwick, Wendover and Simpson, Wotton and Wotton- 
ville. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested to honour a family which gave the region two 
members of the Provincial Legislature, including the Honourable Hector Laferté 
(1885-1971) who was a Minister, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly and 
Speaker of the Legislative Council. 


Explanatory notes 


Bounded on the west by the Saint-Francois River, the district of Laferté 
belongs both to the lowlands and to the Appalachian sector. 


ECONOMY 


Agriculture and stock farming are the principal activities in the 
lowlands and uplands. This is shown by the number of provender proces- 
sing plants, slaughter-houses, and butter and cheese factories. These 
establishments are found on the western side (Wendover, Notre-Dame- 
du-Bon-Conseil and Sainte-Clothilde), in the centre (Warwick and 
Kingsey) and on the eastern side of the district (Tingwick, Danville 
and Wottonville). 


The manufacturing industry is concentred in the biggest towns: 
Asbestos, Richmond and Warwick. 


At Asbestos, the principal centre in the district, the main activity 
is the mining and processing of asbestos, but the town also has a few 
clothing factories. 


Manufacturing activity in Richmond is more diversified. Its facto- 
ries produce shoes, shoemaking material, synthetic textiles, knitted 
goods and clothing. Warwick has plants producing fabrics, clothing, 
various types of metal products, industrial electrical equipment and 
food products. In spite of this diversification, the manufacturing sector 
of the district appears to lack energy. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications within the district do not create any major 
problem. At the regional level, however, the withdrawn position of the 
district in relation to the main highways provides a partial explanation 
for the weakness of its economy. 
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Conclusion 


The weakness of its industrialization, the importance of the agricultural 
sector and the rural character of the population are sufficient to place this dis- 
trict among the rural districts. 


MEGANTIC (28,734) 
Atlas, p. 25 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Beaulac, Black Lake, 
Disraéli, East Broughton, East Broughton Station, Garthby, Ham-North, Ire- 
land, Ireland Northern Part, Notre-Dame-de-Lourdes-de-Ham, Riviére-Blan- 
che, Robertsonville, Sacré-Coeur-de-Jésus, Sacré-Coeur-de-Marie Southern 
Part, Sainte-Anne-du-Lac, Saint-Antoine-de-Pontbriand, Saint-Fortunat, Saint- 
Jacques-le-Majeur-de-Wolfestown, Saint-Joseph-de-Coleraine, Saint-Julien, 
Saints-Martyrs-Canadiens, Saint-Méthode-de-Frontenac, Saint-Pierre-de- 
Broughton, Sainte-Praxéde, Thetford Mines and Thetford Southern Part. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It comes from an Abenaki 
Indian word meaning “‘big woods’’. 


Explanatory notes 


Located between the Chaudiére River Valley and the Southern Appala- 
chians, the district of Mégantic appears as a transitional zone, namely the 
transitional area between the St. Lawrence River Lowlands and the Appalachian 
plateau, and between a rural way of life and an urban way of life. 


ECONOMY 


The asbestos industry rather than agriculture is in the forefront of 
economic activity in Mégantic. Because of the stony soil and the con- 
trasting topography, agriculture in the district is a matter of subsist- 
ence. Farming consists of growing and raising a little bit of everything. 
Even the habit of going to Thetford Mines to display farm products on 
market day is falling off. 


Most of the workforce can be found in the asbestos workings. The 
traditional groups of industries producing foodstuffs, textiles, clothing 
and wood products are clearly surpassed by the asbestos industry. In 
addition, this industry has brought about the establishment of sub- 
groups producing machinery and primary metals. 


POPULATION 


The economy of the district is reflected in the population of Mégan- 
tic which is divided into two well marked groups: an agglomerated 
population (Thetford Mines and Black Lake), with a urban outlook, 
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provides a mining and manufacturing workforce, and a highly dispersed 
rural population which is sometimes grouped in small centres and which 
lays off its seasonal day labour. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications inside the district and those leading to the outside 
are relatively good. The railway network is limited to one CP track on 
the Québec city — Sherbrooke line. Route 1 runs parallel to the railway 
track and crosses the whole district. Routes 34 and 49 cut through it 
towards the lowlands and the Trans-Canada Highway. In addition to 
these numbered roads, there is a relatively broad network of country 
roads leading to the many lakes in the interior. 


Conclusion 


The distance from the big centres, the small amount of industrial diversi- 
fication and its location in the foothills all make Mégantic a district that is 
practically saturated as regards its population. 


MISSISQUOI (25,004) 
Atlas, p. 21 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Abercorn, Adamsville, 
Austin, Bedford, Bolton-East, Bolton-West, Bonsecours, Brome, Bromont, 
Cowansville, Dunham, East Farnham, Eastman, Frelighsburg, Lac Brome, 
Lawrenceville, Notre-Dame-de-Stanbridge, Philipsburg, Potton, Saint-Alphon- 
se, Sainte-Anne-de-Larochelle, Saint-Armand-West, Saint-Benoit-du-Lac, 
Saint-Etienne-de-Bolton, Saint-Ignace-de-Stanbridge, Saint-Pierre-de-Véronne 
a Pike River, Sainte-Sabine, Stanbridge, Stanbridge-Station, Stukely, Stukely- 
South and Sutton. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It was formerly spelled ‘‘Missi- 
koui” and was changed to ‘‘Missiscouv”’ in the redistribution of 1854. Its origin 
has caused a great deal of discussion, and it appears to be Indian and the word 
which is now spelled ‘‘Missisquoi’’, meant “‘the place where there are water 
birds’, which applied to Missisquoi Bay. 


Explanatory notes 


Colonized at an early date by Scottish immigrants, the district of Missis- 
quoi has profited a great deal from their aptitude for livestock raising. Agri- 
culture is deeply rooted in the district. The first cheese factory in the province 
of Québec was established at Dunham as early as 1865. However, the agricul- 
tural tradition has not prevented the district from becoming industrialized. 


ECONOMY 


Generally speaking, the economy of Missisquoi is diversified and 
well balanced. There are some twenty agricultural products processing 
plants dotted about the district. The area given over to hay and grain 
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shows that farming is oriented towards the dairy industry, the produc- 
tion of provender and livestock raising in general. The Brome area spe- 
Cializes in duck farming. Summary statistics show that the average 
commercial farm has 27 dairy cows, 12 pigs and 81 laying hens. 


Cowansville, the principal centre, is an example of the industrial 
diversification of the district, with 200 workers employed in synthetic 
textiles, furniture manufacturing and RCA Victor products. In the dis- 
trict as a whole, there are ten clothing and textile factories, 23 wood 
processing plants and ten metal products and machine parts factories. 


POPULATION 


_ With the exception of Cowansville, the people live in small centres 
or in the country. However, a good percentage of the workforce is em- 
ployed in the services, the retail trade and industry. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Both rail (CP and CN) and road provide a good access network to 
the Appalachian lakes and hills in the district (Mount Brome, Owl’s 
Head and Mount Sutton). Furthermore, the district as a whole is well 
provided with roads (north-south: Routes 13, 39 and 325; east-west: 
Routes 7, 10 and 104). 


Conclusion 


There has been very little fluctuation in the population during the last 
ten years. In this regard, the district appears to have achieved a certain equilib- 
rium. 


ORFORD (25,093) 
Atlas, p. 26 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Ayer’s Cliff, Barnston, 
Barnston-West, Beebe Plain, Coaticook, Deauville, Hatley, Hatley-West, 
Magog, North Hatley, Ogden, Omerville, Orford, Rock Forest, Rock Island, 
Sainte-Catherine-de-Hatley, Saint-Elie- d’Orford, Stanstead, Stanstead-East 
and Stanstead Plain. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested because the mountain of the same name is located 
in the district and which was made famous, amongst others, by the activities 
of the Jeunesses Musicales. 


Explanatory notes 


The colonizing of the district of Orford went through the same stages and 
has the same characteristics as that of the district of Missisquoi. In other words, 
its people and its economy are almost identical. 
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ECONOMY 


Located within the Sherbrooke zone of influence and organized 
around two principal centres, Magog and Coaticook, this traditionally 
agricultural district has been opened up to industry. 


Large scale farming (hay, oats and fodder) shows the predominance 
of the dairy industry and the raising of beef cattle. The average commer- 
cial farm has 88 acres under cultivation and 28 dairy cows. 


All in all, the manufacturing industry in Orford has about fifteen 
agricultural products processing plants and some twenty textile and 
clothing factories. There are six metal products plants and about fifteen 
wood processing factories. Individually, Magog comes first with its 
textile factories, meat packing plants and its foundry. Coaticook, the 
second centre, produces furniture, clothing and textiles. Lastly, the 
Beebe Plain-Stanstead-Rock Island agglomeration has clothing facto- 
ries, metal products plants and stone-cutting firms. 


POPULATION 


The population of the district is mainly working-class. A good pro- 
portion of female labour is found in the services, businesses and factories. 
Even the agricultural sector lends out a high percentage of its workforce 
during the off season. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Railway communications are being supplanted by the highway. 
The two railroads (CP and CN) cannot compete with Routes 1, 5, 10, 
50 and 55, particularly as the highways provide access to the district’s 
recreational area: Mount Orford Park, North Hatley and lakes Massa- 
wippi, Magog, Memphrémagog and Stukely. 


Conclusion 


The low population density, the dispersion of manufacturing activities 
and its agricultural tradition all make Orford a predominantly rural district. 


SAINT-FRANCOIS (25,063) 
Atlas, p. 26 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Ascot, Ascot Corner, 
Compton, Compton-Station, Fleurimont, Lennoxville, Waterville and that part 
of the city of Sherbrooke located east of the Saint- Francois River. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested because the Saint-Francois River crosses the 
district. There is some argument over the origin of the name of the river, 
but there is good reason to believe that it got its name from an old French- 
Canadian family, the De Saint-Francois, who were the Seigneurs of Saint- 
Francois-du-Lac, where the river flows into the St. Lawrence. 
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Explanatory notes 


On looking at a map of the district, it can be seen that it includes an essen- 
tially urban sector, a suburban zone and a rural area. However, it is the urban 
sector which gives the district of Saint-Francois its specific character and its 
activities. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district is based on its manufacturing, business 
and service activities. 


The manufacturing industry is concentrated in the Sherbrooke city 
area located east of the Saint-Francois River. Production is diversified 
and the size of the establishments varies a great deal. In order of impor- 
tance, the principal activities are wood products, metal products and 
ea ie parts, textiles and clothing. There is a rubber plant at Water- 
ville. 


As the residential areas are encroaching upon the rural sector little 
by little, the Coaticook and Saint-Francois River Valleys are very active. 
Agriculture is concentrated on the dairy industry and food packing. 


POPULATION 


The population of the district is predominantly urban. The people 
live in agglomerated zones in Sherbrooke, Compton and Lennoxville, a 
university town. This district is a manpower reservoir. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Because of the very effective polarizing influence of the city of 
Sherbrooke, communications do not present any problem either inside 
the district or with the outside. Lennoxville is a railway junction for 
the CP from Lac Mégantic, the CN from Vermont and the CP from 
Newport. 


Conclusion 


The high density of the agglomerated population, the rather industrial 
economy and the availability of labour all contribute towards making Saint- 
Francois a district provided with good possibilities for expansion, which justifies 
its small number of electors. 


SHERBROOKE (84,534) 
Atlas, p. 27 
Description 


This district comprises that part of the city of Sherbrooke located west 
of the Saint-Francois River. 
Origin of name 


The district was established in 1829 and was given the name of the localify 
which was in it, and which had been named Sherbrooke in 1817 in honour ot 
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John Sherbrooke (1764-1830), who was Governor-General of Canada from 
1816 to 1820. 


Explanatory notes 


Protected from the competition of Montreal by distance, the district of 
Sherbrooke has become the number one economic pole of the southeastern part 
of the province of Québec. Starting from a saw-mill built on the Magog River, 
the city of Sherbrooke has kept its industrial character while adding other 
activities such as services, institutions and businesses. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district of Sherbrooke is based on the city’s 
business and industrial activities. The manufacturing of textiles (rayon 
and nylon) and clothing, employs about 40% of the factory workers, 
while metal products and machinery employ about 23%. The food, 
rubber, paper products and printing industries require the services of 
the remaining third of the workforce. This diversification is a sign of 
stability, particularly because Sherbrooke is also involved in several 
other activities. Amongst others, it is an important business centre in 
the region and its wholesale and retail firms employ nearly 4,000 people. 
Its institutional activities, which are based on the dynamic elements of 
the region, include its university, a seminary and various other institu- 
tions. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The district of Sherbrooke has an excellent communications network. 
Its location as a highway and railroad junction provides a good explana- 
tion of the city’s industrial and business success. It is a junction point 
for some of the big railway lines (CN and CP) which link the central 
provinces to the Maritimes and New England. Sherbrooke is also the 
terminal point of the Eastern Townships Autoroute, which branches off 
towards the United States at Magog, as well as being the starting point 
for the Trans-Québec Highway. In addition to these main highways, 
there is a closely interwoven road network around Sherbrooke. 


POPULATION 


The population of Sherbrooke has more than doubled during the last 
thirty years. It has increased by 5,000 people over the last five years. 
It forms an immense supply of manpower. 


Conclusion 


_ The density of its population, the extent of its polarizing influence and the 
diversification of its industry all contribute to making Sherbrooke an exclu- 
sively urban district. 


THE APPALACHIAN CROSS-VALLEYS 


For the purpose of bringing out the characteristics of the mountainous 
country situated southeast of Québec city, the term “‘Appalachian Cross- 
valleys’ will provide a clear explanation of the major phenomenon of the zone. 
In fact, the Appalachians form the major part of the territory drained into the 
St. Lawrence River by the Chaudiére and Etchemin Rivers and their tribu- 
taries. These two rivers cut their valleys perpendicularly to the Appalachian 
flexures. In geomorphology, this type of gap is called a cross-valley, hence the 
name “Appalachian Cross-valleys’’. 


It will be noted that the urban district of Lévis has been included in this 
zone. This was done simply to respect the fact that it belongs to the South 
Shore of the St. Lawrence. It can be foreseen that in the near future, this district 
will become oriented towards Québec city as it becomes more developed as a 
residential and industrial suburb. 


The Appalachian Cross-valleys, which bridge the gap between the Southern 
and Eastern Appalachians, group about 140,000 electors divided into five 
districts: 


Beauce: 28,541 electors 
Bellechasse: 28,320 electors 
La Chaudiére: 24,868 electors 
Lévis: 32,461 electors 
Lotbiniére: 24,132 electors 
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BEAUCE (28,541) 
Atlas, p. 29 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Beauceville, Beauceville- 
East, L’Enfant-Jésus, Notre-Dame-de-la-Providence, Riviére- Boyer, Saint- 
Alfred, Saints-Anges, Saint-Bernard, Saint-Edouard- ‘de- Frampton, Saint-El- 
zéar, Saint-Elzéar-de- Beauce, Saint- Etienne, Saint-Francois-de-Beauce, Saint- 
Francois- West, Saint- Frédéric, Sainte-Héléne- de-Breakeyville, Sainte-Héné- 
dine, Saint-Henri, Saint-Henri-de-Lauzon, Saint-Isidore, Saint-Jean-Chrysos- 
tome, Saint-Joseph-de-Beauce, Saint-Joseph-des-Erables, Saint-Jules, Saint- 
Lambert-de-Lauzon, Saint-Louis-de-Pintendre, Sainte-Marguerite, Sainte-Ma- 
rie, Saint-Maxime, Saint-Odilon-de-Cranbourne, Saint-Sévérin, Saint-Simon- 
les-Mines, Taschereau-Fortier, Tring Jonction and Vallée-Jonction. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1829. It was 
obviously taken from the name of the region covering the Chaudiére River 
Valley which the French called “‘Nouvelle-Beauce’’, in memory of an old part 
of France situated west of Paris. 


Explanatory notes 


Geographically, the district of Beauce extends from the Appalachian zone 
to the Lévis lowlands, along the axis of the Chaudiére River. Fully located in 
the zone of influence of Québec city, Beauce is fortunately polarized by Sainte- 
Marie and upstream by Beauceville. 


ECONOMY 


This district has a mixed economy: manufacturing and agriculture 
share both the workforce and the best incomes. 


Sainte-Marie is without exception the principal industrial centre in 
Beauce with a whole range of factories. The food sector is well repre- 
sented by Vachon et Fils Inc. (bakery), Les Produits Diamant Inc. 
(preserves) and Dulac Potato Chips which purchase part of their raw 
material from the farmers in the region. Some fifteen other villages have 
one or more factories. At the district level, there are 4 leather factories, 
clothing and textiles have 6, wood products including sash and door 
factories include 22 plants, there are 6 establishments producing machine 
parts and metal products including one foundry. There are also about 
twenty plants producing non-metallic products and paper products. 
This diversity is a sign of the stability of the Beauce economy. 


As regards agriculture, farming is carried on in the Laurentian 
lowlands and in the Chaudiére River Valley. It is clearly concentrated 
on the dairy industry and livestock breeding, as shown by the number 
of dairies, butter factories and provender factories. The wood industry 
is less stable. The using up of the supply of hardwood and the time 
required for new growth are making it necessary to import wood from 
the United States. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The road and rail network is good and also well located. There are 
two railroads (CN and CP), and the highway runs parallel to the cross- 
valley of the Chaudiére River. There are three roads (23, 53 and 275) 
linking Beauce with the Trans-Canada Highway and Québec city. 


POPULATION 


As it stands, this district has a very stable population which is 
semli-agricultural and semi-working-class. The people live in small 
centres and provide industry with an experienced workforce. 


Conclusion 


The initiative of the business people is the principal factor underlying the 
locating of certain industries in Beauce. These industrial activities can be 
explained by lower production costs, the availability of skilled labour and 
the proximity of the Québec city market. The district of Beauce provides a 
three-fold example of balance from the demographic, economic and electoral 
points of view. 


BELLECHASSE (28,320) 
Atlas, p. 29 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Armagh, Honfleur, Lac- 
Etchemin, La Durantaye, Louis-Joliette, Notre-Dame-Auxiliatrice-de-Buck- 
land, Saint-Anselme, Sainte-Aurélie, Saint-Benjamin, Saint-Cajétan-d’ Armagh, 
Saint-Camille-de-Lellis, Saint-Charles, Saint-Charles-Boromé, Sainte-Claire, 
Saint-Cyprien, Saint-Damien-de- Buckland, Saint-Etienne-de- Beaumont, Sain- 
te-Germaine-du-Lac-Etchemin, Saints- Gervais and Protais, Sainte-Justine, 
Saint-Lazare, Saint-Léon-de-Standon, Saint-Louis-de-Gonzague, Saint-Luc, 
Saint-Magloire-de-Bellechasse, Saint-Malachie, Saint-Michel, Saint-Nazaire- 
de-Dorchester, Saint-Nérée, Saint-Philémon, Saint-Prosper, Saint-Raphaél, 
Sainte-Rose-de-Watford, Sainte-Sabine and Saint-Vallier. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It was given to the area in 
1629 when Champlain called the small islands in the St. Lawrence River 
“hunting islands’ because they were excellent places for hunting, hence 
“‘Bellechasse’’. 


Explanatory notes 


This district stretches from the banks of the St. Lawrence River back to 
the Maine border. As a result, it covers various physiographic regions which 
give it its principal human and economic characteristics. 


ECONOMY 


_ Taken as a whole, the economy of Bellechasse needs new impetus. 
This situation applies to the manufacturing sector as well as to its 
agriculture. 
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Manufacturing is scattered among some fifteen small centres. The 
establishments range from food and beverages, which are the most 
important, to leather, clothing, woodworking, and also metal and 
machine products. The size and dispersion of these establishments show 
the absence of a pole of attraction to stimulate the district. 


Agriculture in Bellechasse is clearly diversified. On the one hand, 
the dairy industry is based on some 2,000 commercial farms, which could 
imply that the district’s farmers are specializing, but they are also 
raising pigs and poultry. Here, farm mechanization appears to promote 
a variety of farm products rather than specializing. 


POPULATION 


The population of Bellechasse is dropping at the rate of 2,000 
people per census. The greater part of this migratory population is 
formed of young workers. A recent survey provides the following break- 
down of the distribution of the workforce as follows: 25% in agriculture 
and 35% in manufacturing work. Most of the remaining 40% heads out 
of the region. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are good. There are three railway lines: Lévis — 
Saint-Georges — Lac-Frontiére (CP), Lévis — Saint-Anselme — Tour- 
ville (CN) and Lévis — Montmagny — Riviére-du-Loup (CN). There 
are roads throughout the district: the main roads are numbers 2, 20, 24 
and there are also numbers 279 and 281 running north and south. 


Conclusion 


The distance from the market, the more severe climate on the plateau, 
the comprehensiveness of the farms and its low population density place 
Bellechasse at the level of the rural districts. 


LA CHAUDIERE (24,868) 
Atlas, p. 25 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Aubert-Gallion, Courcelles, 
Gayhurst Southeastern Part, Lac Poulin, La Guadeloupe, Liniére, Risborough 
and part of Marlow, Saint-Benoit-Labre, Sainte-Clothilde, Saint-Céme-de- 
Kennebec, Saint-Ephrem-de-Beauce, Saint-Ephrem-de-Tring, Saint-Evariste- 
de-Forsyth, Saint-Gédéon, Saint-Georges, Saint-Georges-East, Saint-Georges- 
West, Saint-Hilaire-de-Dorset, Saint-Honoré, Saint-Jean-de-la-Lande, Saint- 
Ludger, Saint-Martin, Saint-Philibert, Saint-René, Saint-Robert-Bellarmin, 
Saint-Théophile, Saint-Théophile-de-la-Beauce, Saint-Victor, Saint-Victor-de- 
Tring, Saint-Zacharie and Shenley. 


Origin of name 


This name is suggested for the district located south of the district of 
Beauce and which is crossed by the Chaudiére River. Champlain mentioned 
Chaudiére Falls as early as 1613, which gave its name to the whole river. 
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Explanatory notes 


Backed by the Maine forests, the district of La Chaudiére is situated in 
the Upper Chaudiére River Valley, right in the Appalachian zone. This provides 
an immediate impression of its agricultural problems, the determined character 
of its manufacturing and the predominance of the forestry sector. 


ECONOMY 


La Chaudiére has a mixed economy. The workforce is employed in 
manufacturing and agro-forestry activities. 


This upper valley was never prepared for its industrial responsi- 
bilities. The fact that manufacturing plants have been established there 
is due to the efforts of energetic people and not because of any favour- 
able factors for the implantation of industries. Thus, there are about 
ten firms producing various types of machine and metal products at 
Saint-Gédéon, Saint-Ephrem and Saint-Georges. The two sub-groups 
of furniture and various wood products involve some fifteen plants. But 
the manufacturing scene is dominated by textiles. There are textile 
plants at Saint-Georges, Saint-Victor, La Guadeloupe, Courcelles, Saint- 
Gédéon and Saint-Ludger. The economic pole of the district is Saint- 
Georges, which has plants producing wood products, textiles, leather, 
clothing and also metal products. 


Agriculture is difficult in the Upper Chaudiére River Valley, but it 
enjoys some success. The morainic soil bounded by “‘digues’’, the slopes 
which discourage the use of mechanical equipment and unfavourable 
climatic conditions, have not discouraged the dairy industry. The 
tenaciousness of the farmers is also shown in the preserving plants and 
provender factories. 


POPULATION 


Being mainly rural, it goes without saying that the population of 
the district has an agricultural workforce, but it also has a workforce 
oriented towards the manufacturing industries and forest operations, 
and which works on both sides of the Maine border. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A short CP railway branch line crosses the northwestern part of the 
district between Courcelles and Saint-Victor. The principal means of 
communication is by road (Routes 23, 24, 28 and 269). 


Conclusion 


The low population density, the predominance of the primary sector in 
the economy make La Chaudiére a district with rural characteristics. 


LEVIS (32,461) 
Atlas, p. 28 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Berniéres, Charny, Lauzon, 
Lévis, Saint-David-de-l’Auberiviére, Saint-Joseph-de-la-Pointe-de-Lévy, Saint- 
Nicolas, Saint-Rédempteur and Saint-Romuald-d’ Etchemin. 
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Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1854 when the district was established, although 
the city was not given the name until 1860, in honour of the Chevalier de 
Lévis who distinguished himself at the Battle of Sainte-Foy. However, during 
the time of Champlain, Pointe de Lévy was being mentioned, and was so 
named in honour of Henri de Lévy, Duc de Vantadour. 


Explanatory notes 


Because of its position facing Québec city and the communication facilities, 
Lévis is in the immediate zone of influence of the Capital. The right bank is 
undergoing a great deal of development because of the demographic and urban 
expansion of Québec city. 


ECONOMY 


As a typical suburban locality, the district of Lévis has a mixed 
economy. Land under cultivation is right beside the industrial parks 
and recently built housing developments. However, industry is replacing 
agriculture little by little because the industrial decentralization move- 
ment which began in Québec city a few years ago has brought about 
an increase in industrial employment on the right bank. The nearness of 
Québec city, its port and the possibility of constructing new wharves 
on the south side, together with the quality of land communications 
and the existence of an already fairly well diversified industrial organiza- 
tion, have all contributed towards the promoting of new industrial 
installations. 


The manufacturing industry in the district of Lévis includes a 
ship-building yard (Lauzon), clothing factories (Charny and Saint- 
Romuald), food products (Lauzon and Saint-Romuald), various wood 
products (Lévis and Charny), leather (Lauzon and Lévis), machinery 
and electrical equipment, and more recently, an oil refinery (Saint- 
Romuald). The two principal beneficiaries of this industrial decentraliz- 
ation movement appear to be Charny and Saint-Romuald. This develop- 
ment can be explained by their location beside the Trans-Canada 
Highway and the communication facilities with Québec city. 


POPULATION 


The majority of the people living in the district of Lévis are urban. 
A life of intense relationship links them closely to the Capital. A great 
many of them work in Québec city. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


At the regional level, the district of Lévis is close to the main 
highways and railways which link it to Central Canada and the Mari- 
times. At the local level, traffic from the right bank can get to Québec 
city in a short time by using the Pierre-Laporte Bridge. 


Conclusion 


Reduced to these proportions, the district of Lévis takes on a definitely 
urban character. The density of its agglomerated population, its propensity 
for industry and the recent urbanization movements, all make it a suburban 
zone. 
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LOTBINIERE (24,132) 
Atlas, p. 25 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Deschaillons, Deschaillons- 
sur-Saint-Laurent, Fortierville, Francoeur, Inverness, Laurier-Station, Lau- 
rierville, Leclercville, Leeds, Leeds Eastern Patt; Lemieux, Les Becquets, 
Lotbiniére, Lyster, Maddington, Manseau, Nelson, Notre-Dame-de- Lourdes, 
Notre-Dame-du-Sacré-Coeur-d’Issoudun, Saint-Agapit-de-Beaurivage, Saint- 
Agapitville, Sainte-Agathe, Sainte-Anastasie-de-Nelson, Saint-Antoine-de-Tilly, 
Saint-Apollinaire, Sainte-Cécile-de-Lévrard, Sainte- Croix, Saint-Edouard-de- 
Lotbiniére, Sainte-Emmélie, Saint-F lavien, Sainte- Francoise, Saint-Gilles, 
Saint-Jacques-de-Leeds, Saint- Jacques-de- Parisville, Saint-Janvier-de- Joly, 
Saint-Jean-de-Brébeuf, Saint- Joseph-de-Blandford, Sainte- Julie, Saint-Louis- 
de-Blandford, Saint- Louis-de- Lotbiniére, Sainte- Marie, Sainte-Marie-de-Bland- 
ford, Saint-Narcisse-de-Beaurivage, Saint-Octave-de-Dosquet, Saint-Patrice- 
de-Beaurivage, Sainte-Philoméne-de-Fortierville, Saint-Pierre-Baptiste, Saint- 
Pierre-les-Becquets, Sainte-Sophie-de-Lévrard, Saint-Sylvestre, Val Alain and 
Villeroy. 


Origin of name 


The name goes back to 1829 when the district was established, and comes 
from the Seigneurie de Lotbiniére belonging to the family of the same name. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Lotbiniére is little favoured at the economic level. Already 
stripped of its industrial forest, its location at the limit of the zones of attrac- 
tion of Québec city and Trois-Riviéres places it outside the economic currents. 
Even its agricultural zone is limited by swamps and morainic deposits. 


ECONOMY 


There is not a single urban centre in Lotbiniére which could assume 
the responsibilities of an economic pole. With its 300 or so workers and 
its tourist undertakings, Sainte-Croix is the most important industrial 
nucleus in the district. All in all, there are about ten clothing factories 
(Lyster and Laurierville), and metallurgy is represented by a few work- 
shops including the foundry at Sainte-Croix. In addition to the sash 
and door factories, there are about twenty woodworking plants. 


Agriculture is good in Lotbiniére, in spite of the soil. Large scale 
farming is carried on particularly for the dairy industry. There is an 
important dairy in Saint-Agapit. Grain is processed for animal feed in 
about fifteen plants. 


A summary analysis (1966) shows that a commercial farm in 
Lotbiniére has an average of 47 acres in hay, 15 acres in grain and two 
thousand sugar maples. It also has about twenty dairy cows, a dozen 
pigs and about a hundred laying hens. These figures give an impression 
of importance, but do not explain why 834 commercial farmers obtain 
employment away from the farm three months a year. Agricultural 
specialization could perhaps be the answer to this lack of earning power. 
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POPULATION 


The population of Lotbiniére has been dropping slowly but surely 
for the last ten years. Mainly rural, the population is agglomerated in 
small villages, none of which had over 2,09) people in 1971. The rural 
workforce 1s moving rapidly towards local industry. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications are good throughout the district. Two CN railway 
lines, the Trans-Canada Highway and the picturesque road (3) along 
the St. Lawrence River, cross the district from east to west. The north- 
south network includes Route 269 to Saint-Antoine and Route 265 to 
Deschaillons. 


Conclusion 


Its agricultural problems, the weakness of its manufacturing sector and 
the predominantly rural population, all make Lotbiniére an exclusively rural 
district. 
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EASTERN APPALACHIANS 


Located on the right bank of the St. Lawrence River, the Eastern Appala- 
chians dominate the countryside from Montmagny to Rimouski. 


At certain places, this Appalachian presence only shows itself by the nar- 
rowness of the coastal plain, which is broken up by lines of ridges. Elsewhere, 
the land undulates gently as it rises towards the hinterland plateau. 


The peculiarity of this zone is the concentration of its agricultural ecumene 
on the site of the old seigneuries, while the outskirts of the plateau are forested 
and little populated. 


The electoral population of this zone totals 112,568 electors divided into 
four districts. These districts have definitely rural characteristics, even if they 
contain a few urban centres with a multiplicity of functions. The Eastern 
Appalachian districts are as follows: 


Kamouraska: 28,450 electors 
Rimouski: 28,775 electors 
Taché: 28,719 electors 
Témiscouata: 26,624 electors 
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KAMOURASKA (28,450) 
Atlas, p. 29 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Andréville, Kamouraska, 
La Pocatiére, Mont-Carmel, Notre-Dame-du-Portage, Riviére-du- Loup, Ri- 
viére-Ouelle, Saint- Alexandre, Saint-André, Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére, Saint- 
Antonin, Saint-Athanase, Saint-Denis, Saint-Eleuthére, Saint-Gabriel-Lalle- 
mant, Saint-Germain, Sainte-Héléne, Saint-Joseph-de-Kamouraska, Saint- 
Louis-de-Kamouraska, Sainte-Louise, Saint-Modeste, Saint-Onésime-d’ Ixworth, 
Saint-Pacéme, Saint-Pascal, Saint-Patrice-de-la-Riviére-du-Loup, Saint-Phi- 
lippe-de-Néri, Saint-Roch-des-Aulnets and Woodbridge. 


Origin of name 


_ The name goes back to 1829. It was given to the district because the 
principal locality was Kamouraska which comes from a Cree Indian word 
meaning “there are reeds at the water’s edge’. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Kamouraska forms the transitional area between the 
Témiscouata region and the rural zone influenced by Québec. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of this district is based on agriculture, stock farming 
and the manufacturing industry, with agriculture predominating. With 
La Pocatiére as its centre, this area extends from Saint-Roch-des-Aul- 
naies as far as Saint-Alexandre-de-Kamouraska. Food processing plants 
(butter and cheese factories and poultry packing) are found throughout 
the western part of the district. In addition to being an agricultural 
service centre, La Pocatiére has a few clothing factories, snowmobile 
plants and furniture factories. 


However, Riviére-du-Loup remains the main centre of the district, 
and is the place where most of the districts manufacturing industries 
are concentrated. Papermaking employs about 300 people. There are 
also machine parts plants, textile and furniture factories, and also 
woodworking and food processing plants. The exploitation of the 
neighbouring peat-bogs employs several hundred men during the 
working season. Being a service centre, Riviére-du-Loup also has retail 
businesses and institutions. In actual fact, it is the centre of attraction 
of the district. 


POPULATION 


The rural characteristics of the population are fairly general outside 
Riviére-du-Loup. However, there has been a definite falling off in the 
agricultural sector during the last ten years, with the population pre- 
ferring to go to Riviére-du-Loup where industry provides more stability. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to note that the population has 
ae the bottom lands, leaving the hinterland practically unin- 

abited. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Considering the way in which the district is populated, communica- 
tions are very satisfactory. Route 2 links all the centres along the St. 
Lawrence River, and the branch highway at Riviére-du-Loup makes it 
possible to communicate with the Maritimes. Riviére-du-Loup is also 
a road and rail junction between the Gaspé Peninsula and the Maritimes. 
This situation will become more important with the completion of the 
Trans-Canada Highway. 


Conclusion 


The dispersed population, the predominance of agriculture and stock 
raising as well as the weakness of the industrial sector, make the district of 
Kamouraska a rural region. 


RIMOUSKI (28,775) 
Atlas, p. 30 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Bic, Biencourt, Esprit- 
Saint, Fond-des-Ormes, Lac-des-Aigles, Mont-Lebel, Rimouski, Rimouski- 
East, Saint-Anaclet-de-Lessard, Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pointe-au-Pére, Sainte-Blan- 
dine, Sainte-Cécile-du-Bic, Saint-Eugéne-de-Ladriére, Saint-Fabien, Saint-Guy, 
Saint-Marcellin, Saint-Mathieu-de-Rioux, Saint-Médard, Saint-Narcisse-de- 
Rimouski, Sainte-Odile-sur-Rimouski, Saint-Simon, Saint-Valérien and Trinité- 
des-Monts. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1829, 
It comes from the name of the locality. It is of Micmac Indian origin, and is 
supposed to mean “‘where the dog lives’. 


Explanatory notes 


The district of Rimouski stretches from the St. Lawrence River to the 
New Brunswick border. There is a striking parallel between each one of the 
physiographical zones and the intensity of their development. In fact, the 
clayey agricultural shoreline bottomlands are the site of increasing urban- 
ization. The Appalachian foothills with their clayey or sandy stretches and 
worked-out forests where agriculture and settlement are on the verge of failure, 
form a transitional area towards the hinterland. Lastly, the forested Appala- 
eee Plateau is a dead end, because it does not have an opening over the 

order. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district of Rimouski is very diversified and 
covers all the sectors of economic activity in varying degrees. 


The forests of the Appalachian Plateau supply the regional saw- 
mills, and ensure employment for an important number of workers. Less 
spectacular, but economically feasible nevertheless, the cutting and 
processing of peat forms part of the primary sector activities. 
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Agriculture, which is practised mainly in the lowlands, enjoys a 
certain amount of prosperity. The average commercial farm has 125 
acres of cleared land with 85 acres under cultivation. Cultivation is 
oriented towards the dairy industry as shown by the land use, with 
53 acres in hay and 25 in oats. The dairy herd consists of an average 
of about twenty head per farm. 


The processing of forest and agricultural products provides a certain 
amount of industrial activity. There are about twenty food and beverage 
plants, some fifteen wood processing plants and about ten non-metallic 
products plants. 


At the service level, the city of Rimouski assumes the responsi- 
bilities of a regional capital. Business, transportation, communications, 
tourism, all levels of education, and administrative and health services, 
are all sectors in which the district’s workforce finds employment. 


COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


Road: Route 132, from Riviére-du-Loup to Sainte-Flavie, Route 232 
from Riviére Bleue to Rimouski, range and forest roads. 


Rail: aCN railway line from Lévis to Mont-Joli. 


Port: in addition to supplying its industrial park, the port of Rimouski 
ensures connections with the North Shore. 


POPULATION 


For the last ten years, the population of the district as delimited, 
has remained definitely stable. While somewhat rural, the majority of 
the people are agglomerated, with half of them living in Rimouski, the 
main source of manpower. 


Conclusion 


The importance of the city of Rimouski in the district as regards the 
agglomerated population density, the workforce and its tertiary activities, 
make the district of Rimouski a predominantly urban district, but as compared 
to the neighbouring Gaspé Peninsula, and not within the meaning of the urban 
districts located elsewhere. 


TACHE (28,719) 
Atlas, p. 29 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Berthier-sur-Mer, Cap- 
Saint-Ignace, Lac Frontiére, L’Islet, L’Islet-sur-Mer, Montmagny, Montminy, 
Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours-de-L ‘Islet, Notre-Dame-du-Rosaire, Saint-Adal- 
bert, Saint-Antoine-de-L’ Ile-aux-Grues, Sainte-Apolline-de-Patton, Saint-Au- 
bert, Saint-Cyrille-de-Lessard, Saint- Damase-de-L’ Islet, Saint- Eugene, Sainte- 
Euphémie- sur-Riviére-du- Sud, Saint-Fabien-de-Panet, Sainte-Félicité, Saint- 
Francois-de-Sales-de-la- Riviére-du- Sud, Saint-Jean- -Port- Joli, Saint- it uste-de- 
Breteniéres, Sainte-Lucie-de-Beauregard, Saint-Marcel, Saint-Omer, Saint- 
Pamphile, Sainte-Perpétue, Saint-Pierre-de-la-Riviére-du-Sud and Tourville. 
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Origin of name 


The name of Taché is suggested because it is linked with a family of which 
several members played a part in the history of the province of Québec. The 
name applies particularly to Etienne-Paschal Taché (1795-1865), who was 
Prime Minister of United Canada at the time of the Québec Conference in 
October 1864, and who was living in Montmagny at the time of his death. 


Explanatory notes 


Forming part of the rural zone influenced by Québec city, the district 
of Taché, similarly to that of Charlevoix, marks the eastern limit of this 
zone. 


ECONOMY 


Based traditionally on agriculture and forestry, the economy of 
the district of Taché is distributed over its area according to the topo- 
graphy. Agriculture and livestock raising are carried out in the lowlands, 
while the hills in the backcountry are more the site of various wood 
industries rather than of forestry operations as such. The deforestation 
of the sector has forced the forestry companies to move farther south. 
Most of the sawing is done in the border villages. Important establish- 
ments of this type are found throughout the southern part of the district 
(Tourville, Sainte-Perpétue and Lac Frontiére). Saint-Pamphile is the 
most important of these small industrial centres, with about 300 workers 
employed in the saw-mills. 


The most important populated centres are located in the lowlands. 
Montmagny has a fairly well diversified industrial sector, with the 
workforce being employed in food processing, beverages, furniture and 
various wood processing industries, textiles, electrical equipment, metal 
products and cement. It is the main populated centre and the economic 
pole of the district. Saint-Jean-Port-Joli, which is famous for its handi- 
crafts, and L’Isletville, employ a good number of the workers in the 
district. L’Isletville, particularly, is the more important of the two 
places, with its electrical equipment and machinery factories, its foundry, 
various metal products plants and furniture factories. 


POPULATION 


The agglomerated population in the principal centres follows a 
more urban way of life, but the majority of the people are rural. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications have been established in keeping with the popu- 
lation. The lowlands and the hills in the hinterland are well provided 
with excellent roads. These two sectors are linked together by Route 
24, from Saint-Pamphile to Saint-Jean-Port-Joli, and by Route 26, 
from Saint-Juste to Montmagny. In addition, the lowlands have the 
railroad and the extension of the Trans-Canada Highway which places 
them on the transcontinental communications network. 


Conclusion 


Agriculture and livestock raising, the dispersed population and the 
character of local industry result in the district of Taché being a rural district. 
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TEMISCOUATA (26,624) 
Atlas, p. 30 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Auclair, Cabano, Dégelis, 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac, Notre-Dame-des-Neiges-des-Trois- Pistoles, Notre-Dame- 
des-Sept-Douleurs, Saint- Arséne, Saint-Benoit-Abbé, Saint-Clément, Saint- 
Cyprien, Saint- Eloi, Saint- Elzéar, Saint- Epiphane, Saint-Eusébe, Saint- 
Francois- Xavier-de-Viger, Sainte-Francoise, Saint-Georges-de- Cacouna, Saint- 
Godard-de-Lejeune, Saint-Honoré, Saint-Hubert, Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste-de-l’Isle-Verte, Saint-Jean-de-la-Lande, Saint-Joseph-de-la- 
Riviére-Bleue, Saint-Juste-du-Lac, Saint-Louis-du-Ha ! Ha !, Saint-Marc-du- 
Lac-Long, Saint-Michel-du-Squatec, Saint-Paul-de-la-Croix, Saint-Pierre- 
d’Estcourt, Saint-Pierre-de-Lamy, Sainte-Rita, Sully, Trois-Pistoles and 
Whitworth. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district when it was established in 1854, and 
comes from the lake and the locality of the same name which are located in 
the district. The name comes from a Cree Indian word meaning “‘it is deep’’. 


Explanatory notes 


Part of the district of Témiscouata covers the St. Lawrence River Lowlands 
fronting along the river, and part of it covers the Appalachian Plateau with 
a few municipalities which are contiguous to the New Brunswick border. 


ECONOMY 


Its remoteness from its economic centre of attraction and the 
difficult physical conditions, provide a good explanation of the weakness 
of the economy of this district. 


Manufacturing: The principal industrial group in Témiscouata is the 
wood products industry: sash and door and furniture 
factories and saw-mills. The seasonal digging and 
processing of peat employ a few hundred workers. 
The food and beverage sector is stronger numerically 
and includes some thirty establishments, compared 
to about fifteen wood products factories. These indus- 
trial plants are dispersed throughout the district. 


Agriculture: If this commentary did not cover the overall aspect 
of agriculture in Témiscouata, it would be logically 
necessary to maintain the distinction between the 
two areas. In more general terms, however, it will 
only cover the average commercial farm. This type 
of farm has about 88 acres of cleared land with large 
scale cultivation covering about 75 acres. The morainic 
layer and the excessive slopes of the Appalachian 
zone make it a marginal agricultural sector. Here, 
the commercial farm operator works 74 days off the 
farm compared to 52 days for the lowland farmer. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The communication networks inside the district are good, but 
provide better access to the outside. 
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By road: The Trans-Canada Highway (No. 2), and the coast road 
(No. 132). Routes 51 and 232 lead to a number of range 
and forest roads. 


By rail: The CN operates three railway branch lines: from _Riviére- 
du-Loup to Rimouski, from Riviére-du-Loup to Edmund- 
ston, and from Estcourt to Edmundston. 


By water: there is a ferry-boat which crosses the St. Lawrence River 
between Trois-Pistoles and Escoumins. 
POPULATION 
During the last ten years, the population of the district of Témis- 
couata, as delimited, has lost about 10,000 people. 
Conclusion 


__ The obviousness of its rural characteristics and the weakness of its indus- 
trial sector make Témiscouata an exclusively rural district. 


GASPE PENINSULA 


Geographically speaking, the Gaspé Peninsula is conspicuous because it 
is a peninsula and also because of its contrasting features. The populating of 
the Gaspé Peninsula was determined by these two elements, namely the less 
repulsive aspect of its coastal plain and the Matapédia River Valley, and also 
the availability of resources, provide an explanation for the majority of the 
population being in that part of the Peninsula. 


At the economic level, the Gaspé Peninsula is based on primary industry. 
Its economic organization is clearly dominated by agriculture and primary 
activities (fishing, mining and forest exploitation). The poor soil requires 
extensive farming, and explains the importance of the dairy industry. The 
rate of absenteeism is very high on the coastal farms, where commercial fishing 
is practised on a large scale. Nearly 60% of the commercial fishermen in the 
province of Québec are found there. At Murdochville, in the heart of the 
Peninsula, several hundred workers are employed in the mining and processing 
of copper ore. However, forest exploitation and its related industries provide 
the greatest number of jobs. 


The manufacturing sector is weak. Most of the manufacturing industries 
are based on local raw materials, whether or not it concerns dairy products, 
fish, copper ore or timber. The dispersion of the manufacturing plants accen- 
tuates the weakness of secondary industry even more. The best organized 
branch of industry is the processing of wood products. Nearly one-quarter of 
the total workforce is employed in timber cutting, in saw-mills or in pulp and 
paper making. 


The general weakness of the economy, the lack of polarization and the 
extremely dispersed population, make the Gaspé Peninsula a marginal zone. 


This zone comprises the following districts: 


Bonaventure: 25,035 electors 
Gaspé: 25,061 electors 
Matane: 25,286 electors 
Matapédia: 26,862 electors 
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BONAVENTURE (25,035) 
Atlas, p. 30 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Bonaventure, Caplan, 
Carleton, Carleton-sur-Mer, Escuminac, Grande-Cascapédia, Hope, Hope- 
Town, L’Ascension-de-Patapédia, Maria, New-Carlisle, Newport, New Rich- 
mond, Nouvelle, Paspébiac, Paspébiac-West, Pointe-a-la-Croix, Port-Daniel 
Eastern Part, Port-Daniel Western Part, Ristigouche, Ristigouche South- 
eastern Part, Routhierville, Saint-Alexis-de-Matapédia, Saint-Alphonse, Saint- 
Elzéar, Saint-Fidéle-de- Ristigouche, Saint-Francois-d’ Assise, Sainte-Germaine- 
de-l’ Anse- aux-Gascons, Saint-Godefroy, Saint-Jules, Saint- Laurent-de-Mata- 
pédia, Saint-Omer, Saint-Siméon and Shigawake. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1829. It was Champlain who made 
the first mention of ‘‘l’isle de Bonne-adventure”’. The name was later given 
to the locality and then to the district. 


Explanatory notes 


Opening onto Baie des Chaleurs, this district completes the circuit of 
the Gaspé Peninsula. Just as picturesque as the district of Gaspé, it has the 
advantage of having a coastal plain which allows a certain amount of agricul- 
tural activity. 


ECONOMY 


The activities of this district, which has always been recognized 
as belonging to an economically weak zone, are concentrated on lumber, 
fishing, agriculture and recreation. 


The extensive timber limits in the interior of the backcountry 
provide the wood for a sulphite pulp and cardboard mill located at 
New Richmond, and the timber for about ten saw-mills of various sizes 
and as many wood processing factories (furniture and sash and door 
factories). Work in the forest and factories employs about 1,500 workers. 


Fishing is practised along most of the length of the Bonaventure 
coast. From Nouvelle to Newport, with seven plants which process and 
market the catches taken in the Baie des Chaleurs and the Gulf. The 
fishing-boat construction and repair yard at Paspébiac which employs 
i i dozen workers is an example of an activity connected with the 

sheries. 


In spite of its 1,200 farmers, agriculture in Bonaventure is more of 
an effort of diversification in the land use than the consolidation of 
a sector of the district’s economy. The major part of the agricultural 
production is for immediate consumption, the remainder being processed 
in a few specialized establishments. About two hundred farms market 
$2,500 worth of produce on an annual basis. The one thousand other 
farms are considered as subsistence farms and are characterized by the 
diversity of their crops and stock-raising. The marginal aspect of the 
agriculture is shown by the fact that 115 out of the 203 commercial 
ae, operators each spend an average of 4 working months away from 
the farm. 
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The district of Bonaventure is also part of the tourist circuit of 
the Peninsula. It is provided with the principal tourist accommoda- 
tions. It is difficult to assess the number of workers employed in this 
sector, as they are also involved in several other activities. 


POPULATION 


As delimited, the district of Bonaventure has remained demogra- 
phically stable for the last ten years. The temporary population move- 
ments only involve the workforce. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The main roads in the district are the Gaspé Peninsula belt highway 
(Route 6) and the trans-mountain road (299) which runs from Sainte- 
Anne-des-Monts to New Richmond. There is a railway line (CN) which 
ee to Gaspé. A few wharves are used for coastal shipping and the 

sheries. 


Conclusion 


Because of its marginal economy, its remote location and the discontinua- 
tion of its peopling, the district of Bonaventure groups about 25,000 electors. 


GASPE (25,061) 
Atlas, p. 30 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Chandler, Cloridorme, 
Gaspé, Grande-Riviére, Grande-Riviére-West, Grande-Vallée, Mont-Saint- 
Pierre, Murdochville, Pabos, Pabos-Mills, Pellegrin, Percé, Petite-Vallée, 
Petit-Pabos, Saint-Francois-de-Pabos, Saint-Gabriel-de-Gaspé, Sainte-Made- 
leine-de-la-Riviére-Madeleine, Saint-Maxime-du-Mont-Louis and Sainte-Théré- 
se-de-Gaspé. 


Origin of name 


As regards this district, the name of Gaspé goes back to 1792, and was 
obviously taken from the name of the Peninsula. 


Explanatory notes 


This district is characterized by an ecumene dotted along a coast which 
is wedged in between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the sheer of the Shickshock 
Mountains. The picturesqueness of the belt road brings out the principal 
elements of the economy of the Gaspé Peninsula, namely the tourism, the 
forest and the sea. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of a district as little organized from the industrial 
point of view as this one owes it to itself to exploit every one of its 
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possibilities. In fact, the oddity of this district is to base its industry 
on the local raw materials. 


The attraction for tourism in the Gaspé Peninsula is based on the 
contrasting contact of mountain and sea. Gaspé, the cliffs of Percé, 
the strata of Bonaventure Island, Cap des Rosiers and Forillon Park 
are all outstanding attractions. The tourist services (lodgings, handi- 
crafts and recreational activities) however, do not employ a workforce 
in proportion to the number of visitors. 


On the other hand, the working of the forests in the hinterland 
provides a great many jobs for the workforce. Wood-cutting, trucking, 
saw-mills, the manufacturing of pulp and other products require the 
services of several hundred workers. Chandler is the principal industrial 
agglomeration in the district (600 workers), because of the sulphite 
pulp mill of the Gaspesia Pulp and Paper Company. There are about 
ten saw-mills scattered throughout the district. 


Copper processing caused a foundry to be established at Murdoch- 
ville at the minesite itself. About a hundred men process some 300,000 
tons of concentrate annually, and the copper anodes are sent to the 
refinery at Montreal-East. 


The coastal area serves as the home port for a fishing fleet which 
supplies 14 fish processing industries. To this activity must be added the 
Gaspé boat building and repair yard. Since 1967, the commercial fishing 
centre located at Riviére-au-Renard has been providing the services 
connected with this industry, such as wharves for the fishing boats, a 
processing plant, cold storage warehouse and a place to lay up the boats 
for the winter as well as supply facilities. The centre requires the services 
of qualified workers. 


POPULATION 


The population of the district lives in small centres and villages. 
It forms a workforce which is experienced in the economic activities of 
the district. In addition, the population has shown a certain stability 
Lerman past ten years, with 46,568 inhabitants in 1961, and 44,813 
in 1971. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The two principal road axes in this district are the belt highway 
(Route 6), and Route 198 which goes from Anse Pleureuse to Gaspé. 
There is a CN railway line running from the south of the district to 
Gaspé. The ports of Gaspé and Chandler promote sea-borne trade. 


Conclusion 


The distance from the big urban centres, the scattered industry, the 
linear distribution of the population and its stability make Gaspé a marginal 
district which is principally based on primary activities. 
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MATANE (25,286) 
Atlas, p. 30 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Baie-des-Sables, Cap-Chat, 
Capucins, Cap-Seize, Grosses-Roches, La Martre, Les Boules, Les Méchins, 
Marsoui, Matane, Métis-sur-Mer, Petite- Matane, Riviére-a-Claude, Saint- 
Adelme, Saint- Antoine-de-Padoue-de- Kempt, Saint- Damase, Sainte- Anne-des- 
Monts, Sainte- Félicité, Saint-Jean-Baptiste-Vianney, Saint-Jean-de-Cherbourg, 
Saint-Jér6me-de- Matane, Saint-Joachim-de-Tourelle, Saint-Léandre, Saint- 
Luc, Saint-Nil, Saint- Noél, Saint-Octave-de-l’ Avenir, Sainte- Paule, Saint- 
Paulin-Dalibaire, Saint-René-de-Matane, Saint-Thomas-de-Cherbourg, Saint- 
Ulric and Saint-Ulric-de-Matane. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1890. Champlain mentioned a place 
which he called ““Mantanne’’. The word apparently comes from the Micmac 
Indian language and means “‘a breeding-ground for beavers’. 


Explanatory notes 


Physically, the district of Matane presents a fairly contrasting surface. 
The Shickshock Mountains (with an altitude of from 3,500 to 4,000 feet) mark 
the southern limit of the inhabited area, making the high interior plateau 
the site of timber limits and mining claims. 


ECONOMY 


The primary sector predominates in this district. Fishing is practised 
on the coast. The catches are not very big, and the fishermen are giving 
up little by little in the face of the extent of the difficulties which they 
have to overcome. Matane has a fish processing plant. It is the only one 
in the district. 


As regards agriculture, it is not very prosperous. The rugged surface 
and the poor soil restrict the farmers to the growing of fodder, which 
explains the importance of the dairy industry. The principal milk 
collecting section is found in the southwestern part of the district on the 
edge of the broad Matapédia River Valley. The milk is processed at the 
Matane plant. 


The working of the forest on the high plateau provides a certain 
amount of industrial activity which is the most important in the district. 
There are saw-mills and various wood processing industries located at 
Cap-Chat, Sainte-Anne-des-Monts and Marsoui, which employ nearly 
000 factory workers. There is a paper and related products mill at 
Matane which provides employment for about one hundred men. 


As regards mining activity, there is practically none. Claims have 
been staked behind Sainte-Anne-des-Monts, but they are not being 
developped. 


Matane, the principal agglomeration in the district, is also its 
centre of attraction. It has a diversified industrial organization, including 
food products factories, woodworking and furniture factories, machine 
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parts plants and a more recently established women’s clothing factory 
(200 employees) and a paper and related products mill. It is also an 
important service centre. 


POPULATION 


The district of Matane lost some 5,000 inhabitants between 1961 
and 1966. This negative migration was mainly caused by the closing of 
certain parishes in the foothills (Saint-Jean-de-Cherbourg, Saint-Thomas- 
de-Cherbourg, etc.). The population appears to have been more stable 
during the last five years in the sense that the people are no longer 
leaving the district, but are moving instead to the most important 
centres. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


At the regional level, the district of Matane is linked to the rest 
of the Peninsula by the belt highway (6) around the Gaspé Peninsula. 
There are two roads leading to Baie-des-Chaleurs, namely Route 299 
from Sainte-Anne-des-Monts to New Richmond, and Route 195 (Ma- 
tane—Amqu1) which leads to Baie-des-Chaleurs via the Matapédia 
River Valley. The railway (CN) stops at Matane. The aeroplane is 
becoming the normal means of transport for the people in the district: 
Matane and Sainte-Anne-des-Monts each have an airport. Lastly, 
there are ferries linking this part of the Peninsula with the North Shore. 


Conclusion 


An unfavourable physical environment and the dispersion of the population 
provide a partial explanation of the difficulty involved in the industrializing 
of this district. Its remote location from the rest of the province of Québec 
accentuates its economic difficulties. 


MATAPEDIA (26,862) 
Atlas, p. 30 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Amqui, Causapscal, 
Fleuriault, Grand-Métis, Lac-au-Saumon, La Rédemption, Luceville, Mont- 
Joli, Price, Saint-Alexandre-des-Lacs, Sainte-Angéle-de-Meérici, Saint-Benoit- 
Joseph-Labre, Saint-Charles-Garnier, Saint-Cléophas, Saint-Donat, Saint- 
Edmond, Sainte-Flavie, Sainte-Florence, Saint-Francois-Xavier-des-Hauteurs, 
Saint-Gabriel, Sainte-Iréne, Saint-Jacques-le-Majeur-de-Causapscal, Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste, Sainte-Jeanne-d’Arc, Saint-Joseph-de-Lepage, Saint-Léon-le- 
Grand, Sainte-Luce, Sainte-Marguerite, Sainte-Marie-de-Sayabec, Saint-Moise, 
Saint-Octave-de-Métis, Saint-Pierre-du-Lac, Saint-Raphaél-d’ Albertville, Saint- 
Tharcisius, Saint-Zénon-du-Lac-Humqui, Sayabec and Val-Brillant. 


Origin of name 


The name was given to the district in 1890. The township, locality and 
then the district took the name from the Matapédia River whose name comes 
from the Micmac Indian language, and means ‘‘a volume of water which comes 
down from a big pond’. 
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Explanatory notes 


This district which is the innermost one in the Peninsula, is centred on 
the broad valley which joins the St. Lawrence River Lowlands to the Baie 
des Chaleurs. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the district of Matapédia is based on both extrac- 
tion and processing activities. 


In spite of the relatively poor soil, the agricultural sector has an 
important place in the local economy. Extensive farming is practised 
particularly for the dairy industry. The production supplies some im- 
portant dairies at Mont-Joli, Amqui and Causapscal. 


Forest exploitation is carried out particularly in the Matapédia 
River Valley. The manufacturing of pulp and paper is done outside 
the district, on Baie des Chaleurs, but saw-mills and various wood 
processing industries employ a good number of workers at Amqui, 
Causapscal, Price and Mont-Joli. The presence of these industries has 
caused the establishment of machine parts plants and primary metal 
products factories. 


The manufacturing industry also includes various establishments 
whose production is not directly related to local resources, such as 
shoe manufacturing at Luceville and knitted goods at Mont-Joli. The 
labour factor predominates in this case. 


___As regards fishing, it is not very important in the general context 
in view of the small amount of shoreline of the district. 


Mont-Joli is the principal agglomeration in the district, and is also 
the economic centre of attraction. It is an institutional and service 
centre. 


POPULATION 


The population was attracted to the valley by the opening up of 
the railway in 1876 and then by the saw-mills. Work in the forests and 
wood processing have thus created a working-class outlook. It will also 
be noticed that the population has been dropping steadily for the last 
ten years. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The valley forms a natural corridor, and was first used by the rail- 
way followed by a road. It is a broad communication thoroughfare 
between the province of Québec and the Atlantic Coast. On the other 
hand, Sainte-Flavie marks the end of the belt highway around the 
Peninsula (Route 6), while Route 195 links Amqui with Matane and 
Lac Humqui. 


Conclusion 


The economic weakness of the district, its dependence upon the primary 
sector, the relative dispersion of its population and the negative migration 
of the people are all factors which make it a marginal region. 


THE ISLANDS 


Iles-de-la-Madeleine: 7,096 electors 
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{LES-DE-LA-MADELEINE (7,096) 
Atlas, p. 3l 
Description 


This district comprises the following localities: Cap- aux-Meules, Fatima, 
Grande-Entrée, Grosse- Ile, Havre-aux-Maisons, Tle-d’ Entrée, lle- du- Havre- 
Aubert and L’ Etang- du-Nord. 


Origin of name 


The district was given the name of the islands that it contained when 
it was established in 1895. When the islands were granted to Sieur Doublet 
in 1663, the King gave him the right to change the name to Madeleine, which 
was the given name of his wife, Madeleine Fontaine. 


Explanatory notes 


Located in the waters of the Gulf at a distance of some 560 miles from 
the port of Québec city and 160 miles from the port of Gaspé, this district has 
nothing in common with the other districts in the province of Québec. Here, 
everything is in miniature. 


ECONOMY 


The economy of the Islands is centered exclusively on fishing and 
the marketing of fish and sea-food. Each centre has its fish processing 
plant and these plants as a whole employ some 500 workers, not counting 
the crews of the fishing boats. The town of Fatima specializes in the 
construction and repair of fishing boats and trawlers. 


POPULATION 


The overall population of the Islands increased by 734 people from 
1961 to 1966. However, it has dropped slightly since 1966 (188 people). 
Generally speaking, it is fairly stable. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The only land link in the district is Route 199 which runs from 
Grande-Entrée to Havre-Aubert. The principal means of communication 
with nS rest the province of Québec and the Maritimes is by ship and 
aircralt. 


Conclusion 


It is obvious that the number of 7,096 electors of the Iles-de-la-Madeleine 
is Clearly under the permissible variation of 25%. However, this number of 
electors is admissible under paragraph 2 of section 9 of chapter 7 of the 


Statutes of Québec 1971, which provides precisely that “... for exceptional 
reasons of a demographic or geographic nature’’ including “‘its accessibility’, 
the Standing Commission on Reform may “... depart from the rules set out 


in the first paragraph” of the same section. 


It appears that in the concrete case of the Iles-de-la-Madeleine the tolerance 
parameters are the insularity and the population rather than the accessibility. 
In our era, the matter of whether the difficulties of accessibility are as consider- 
able as formerly can be questioned. It is an established fact that insularity 
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together with the numerical weakness of the population constitutes a precedent 
for tolerance in Canada as well as in France and the United Kingdom. 


Similar precedents can be found in the delimitation of electoral districts 
in several countries. In the United Kingdom, where the distance parameter 
is not brought into play, the electoral district of the Western Isles (Hebrides) 
had only 23,633 electors, whereas the average number of electors per seat in 
London was 49,294. 


In the French Republic, the overseas territory of Saint-Pierre-et-Miquelon, 
which has a distance factor, only had 3,177 electors at the time of the last 
general election (June and July 1968). This was less than half the number 
of electors in the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, and was definitely less than the average 
number of electors per electoral district in Paris, namely 46,510. 


During the last general election held in Canada for the House of Commons 
(June 25th 1968), it was found that the electoral district of Malpeque, Prince 
Edward Island, had 10,184 registered voters, while there were 79,786 in York- 
Scarborough (Ontario). 


A reference to the second tolerance parameter, the electoral population, 
shows similar or eyen bigger ratios that the one existing between the electoral 
population of the Tles-de-la-Madeleine and the theoretical provincial average. 
The ratio goes from one up to four. In the United Kingdom, the electoral 
district of Merionethshire (26,594 electors) constitutes a district equal to 
that of Antrim South (144,734 electors) which is nevertheless five times greater. 
France provides a similar example in an urban environment. The sixth electoral 
district in Paris has 36,028 electors and the twentieth electoral district has 
61,934. In this example, the ratio hardly varies from one to two, while the 
number of electors in the third district of Essone has 116,424 electors compared 
to Hs 23,729 in the second district of Lozerre, with the ratio here being one 
to five. 


In consulting the Appendices which we have added on the distribution 
of the electors or of the population in Canada as well as in other countries, it 
will be seen that there are variations which are caused by parameters similar 
to those which give the Iles-de-la-Madeleine a particular character. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this report, we considered it expedient to formulate a few 
remarks which might repeat the ideas put forward in our introduction, but 
which we are not afraid to repeat so that the spirit of our recommendations 
and the circumstances under which they were formulated will be well understood. 


Following the considerable demographic changes which take place in a 
few years, particularly in our era, the figures we had to work with and which 
went back to 1970, were already out of date. They will be even more out of 
date when elections are held using the new map. It would have been the same 
if we had used the 1966 census figures, as the figures for the 1971 census could 
not RG made known in a useful and definite way when we had to carry out our 
work. 


Furthermore, in all the countries in the world, it is an accepted fact that 
it is impossible to draw a mathematically correct electoral map, and that in 
the final analysis, all that can be hoped for is not to have a perfect map but 
to have the least imperfect one possible. We are attaching appendices giving 
the lists of the British, French and Canadian electoral districts with the 
number of electors in each one, and they give a good illustration of the dispar- 
ities which can exist between districts. Strictly speaking, once it is finished, a 
map should be redrawn, and this is also provided in the Act, and this is what 
the Commission will do as soon as it is able to use a new census of the electors 
following the next general election. 


This first electoral redistribution had to be carried out rapidly to fulfil 
the requirements of the Act. Furthermore, if it is wished that the new map 
be used for the next general election, merely proposing that it be used is not 
sufficient for it to be used. Fairly long delays are necessary, not only for its 
approval by the Legislator, but also for the preparing of the many documents 
required for the holding of elections based on a new map. 


We therefore had to work rapidly, without being able to undertake any 
long-term scientific surveys, the necessity for which we are fully aware. 
However, we believe that we have succeeded in making a methodical exam- 
ination of the territory that has been divided into districts, and it will be noted 
as regards each projected district, that we have provided a great deal of varied 
information, thanks to the experts of the Commission. Generally speaking, this 
information has been taken from official government publications, but in a 
good many cases, it goes back several years. It has not been the subject of 
personal verification by the members of the Commission or even by the experts. 
It is therefore possible that those who are familiar with a district may find, 
in the pages describing it, certain factual errors, omissions or interpretations 
which could be erroneous. We wish to point out ‘that we are not presenting a 
textbook on history or economic geography. We simply wished to bring out 
the features of each district so that it would be well understood that whether 
we kept them or created them, it was not done through any artificial procedure 
but by taking into account the factors which make them organic units. Our 
errors of detail must therefore be taken leniently so that we may correct them 
if required, and we should only be reproached for substantial errors which could 
be such as to alter the outline of a district as we have proposed it. 
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We wish to point out, once again, that we were bound by the Act and in 
particular by the standards which it provided. It was in accordance with these 
standards that we attempted to divide the territory into districts, not into 
mathematically equal ones, but into urban and rural districts, with the latter 
being slightly over-represented as is the case in most of the world’s countries. 
To keep, alter or create a district, we have attempted to consider all the uniting 
factors. We did not divide the municipal entities in the rural environment. 


The extremely important factor of communications was taken into consid- 
eration. We attempted to find the poles of influence in each district. We 
attempted to assess the population movements which can under-populate or 
over-populate a district. It will no doubt be noted that we were unable to 
combine the big administrative divisions created by the government during 
the last few years and which remain stable. It appears to be increasingly 
necessary to remain with divisions for strictly electoral purposes, which will 
change with the redistributions. In the case of each district, we have increased 
the outlines to provide proposals which we believe are fair and which we now 
submit to the attention of the Legislators. 


The electoral map which we are suggesting contains 110 districts instead 
of the 108 found on the present map. 


When we examined the 1970 electoral lists at the start of our work, we 
found that 35 districts had less than 24,000 electors and 30 districts has a 
number in excess of 40,000. There were therefore 65 districts which did not 
meet the standard provided under the Act and which had to be considered. 
Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that these 65 districts were bounded 
by other districts and that changing their limits also caused changes to be made 
to the limits of the neighbouring districts. This is the reason why only two 
districts have not been touched in the redistribution: the former district of 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges which becomes the district of Vaudreuil, and the district 
a the Iles-de-la-Madeleine which, as mentioned in our report, has a special 
character. 


Lastly, as new districts were created wholly or to a considerable extent, 
we considered it expedient to suggest names and also a few words of explanation, 
with the final choice of such names obviously being up to the Legislator. 


In concluding our work, we are aware of its flaws, but we believe that 
we have accomplished it diligently and within the spirit of the Act which 
was adopted unanimously by the National Assembly. 
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APPENDIX A 


NUMBER OF ELECTORS 
PER PROJECTED ELECTORAL DISTRICT 


PVMOUCSIGU My rn te eres 36 ,603 
PNOUM ins soe ace) OME OLO 
BA a Pots ce oy sae 28,145 
DeaUC em ate. 2 cae ee 28 ,541 
Deca nis te a. as tones 31,388 
DECAnCOULSe es 10. eae 25 ,026 
| ntGib [i 1g a ve petit: 28 ,320 
INE L cet sth ee 3 25,703 
Doskrancs: 4 ees: 31,264 
Bopaventures «visa. ss 25 ,035 
Bourddsa sae Seetie ion, ee 36,125 
SOUT CCUM ne. Ad er 35 , 297 
BY CDei thas fot cehasa) ey. 1 700 
Cirambiye. .wh Gs... .. 6 34 ,344 
(Ramp lait ae ....b Asse 3 30 ,278 
CHAD AIS i ec koe ce 30 , 887 
hapledli men wr ne sa. Ae 29 ,363 
Charlevoixeme ae. 2D 098 
(Shativeatie oe ™ are y. ec 297000 
CIICOULIT a omer fo foes © 34,109 
DiAtcyeMcGedeers 5 ae Bicol 
Deux-Montagnes......... 28 ,548 
TORI ON areas eee oils 37 ,169 
Drimimionds .:5ee, Sas 32 ,043 
PIUDUCH ete eh ety 25 ,662 
DIDICSSIS 1. ost tay es ee 26 , 794 
BADECAMMI So 45 aig 8 As ey 38 ,338 
EYOULCUAC har 7 ish ooo 2OeLLE 
(GASP Une aa heh we a) 5 ectue S) 25 ,061 
CVAUINIGAI EO ea. Bee aja 27 ,069 
(SOCDOU Pomrey eienatet es oa 29 ,951 


Jacques-Cartier.......... 
Jeanne-Mance........... 
Wears aioli. oe 
HT OUTSON Peete? oe ses cae 
NOUCEHUO st! era pee 
CET Cie ae oe es eres 


KWamonraskay, fo 


Lac-Saint-Jean........... 
La Dauversiére........ 
DATer cei ee a ee ie 
Batontaine ieee eee 
LapOrle nae fase en ene 
PAprairic 5 wae ee has ee 
eA ScOMpU0l ee eee 
DAlIrier wee tee eee ke 


La Vérendrye............ 
Pavioletteuanen ee 


Louis-Fréchette....... 
Louis-Hébert:. v2 4.002. 


Maisonneuve............ 
Marcnatca er nce oe 
Marguerite-Bourgeoys.... 
Maskinongesee. 28 soa ns 
Matanetieneiotnicccesy fas 
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Matapedian tence unk falen’ 
WViesamniiGa see eee a. 
1s Kol ger 1) SU es 
Mile. lesion hci Ace: 
IVEISSISQUOIE earnest ane 
IMGNEMOFenCy 2" 6. fe. ee 
Mont-Royal... :....:. 2 


INLD AN en ate recess See 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace..... 


Outremont. =... :. 


POpINGall wae se eo ta eee 
EGinte-Glaire: a. en ee 
POR MET te oe sane iee ee 


TELOVOS ee An A aargs Giek eae 
RIGHCNELL # cd hak a Pale ee 
FORMOUSKI = 4 Ueki k ee 
Robert Baldwin. .....+ aan 
IRODCIV alee ee ear pe 


SAOUCMAV. cri oo. k oe 
SamtesAnne. 2.0...) aaa). 
Samt=Francois.......aes 


Sane Pehhic ee ete ee 38,221 
Saint=hivacinthes.. <. 4. Go.. 31152 
Samo JACdues aie ae 37 ,0a0 
Sainte GCan ya se ee 33 ,650 
Saint-Laurent... once ue 36 ,444 
Sanit WOtlion..uk 4a oe 37,012 


Samite-Mariét:.......... 87,832 


Saint-Maurice........... 29 ,956 
Samt=Michel!5. 20 cause las 37,000 
Salaberry...... 30 ,965 
SAUVE Ee Acute rei eae de oe 35,208 
HEL BROOKE a> a. eee ae 34 ,534 
PACER cece to hee 28,719 
ATOR soak es Ae 34 ,500 
‘aschereau cc cou 36 , 754 
EUTISCOUAUA) 4 22 See eae 26 ,624 
‘LerreDonnes ...:. sees ok 31,933 
Trois-Riviéres........... 38 ,036 
WANIGCS Fas sae acres 37 ,628 
Vaudreuil. i.3)-..:. 28 , 224 
Verchéres....... 27 ,942 
Verdun 2 ae 38 , 993 
WiestiaOUnt. So ceyericu cme 38 , 434 


TOTAL: 3,478,668 


APPENDIX B 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


GENERAL ELECTION OF JUNE 18th 1970 


London 
Population: 3, 184 ,000 ? 
Electors: 2,070,355 
Number of seats: 42 
Average population per seat: 3,184,000 +42 =75 , 809 


Average number of electors per seat: 2,070,355+42 =49 ,294 


1. DOD'S Parliamentary Companion 1971, 
Sell’s Publications Limited, 
Epsom, Surrey, 1971, 818 pages. 


2. Nouveau petit Larousse en couleurs, 
Librairie Larousse, Paris, 1971, 1662 pages, p. 1369. 
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London (42 seats) 
Over 
70,000 
electors 


Barons Court 
Battersea N. 
Battersea S. 
Bermondsey 
Bethnal Green 
Brixton (Lambeth) 


Chelsea 
Cities of London / Westminster 
Clapham (Wandsworth) 


Deptford 
Dulwich (Camberwell) 


Fulham 
Greenwich 


Hackney C. 

Hammersmith N. 

Hampstead ica lod 
Holborn & St. Pancras S. 


Islington S.W. 
Islington N. 
Islington E. 


Kensington N. 
Kensington S. 


Lewisham N. 
Lewisham S. 
Lewisham W. 


Norwood (Lambeth) 


Paddington N. 

Paddington S. 

Peckham (Camberwell) 

Poplar 

Putney (Wandsworth) oe 


St. Marylebone 

St bancrasine 

Shoreditch and Finsbury 
Southwark 

Stepney 

Stoke New’ton / Hackney N. 
Streatham (Wandsworth) 


Vauxhall (Lambeth) 


Wandsworth C. 
Woolwich E. 
Woolwich W. 


TOTAL: 2 


Over 
60,000 
electors 


Over 
50,000 
electors 


66 ,691 


65 , 238 


59,147 
53,180 


57,195 
53,325 


57,308 


52,061 
51,656 
57 ,064 


54,637 


51,089 


50,261 


52,097 
56 ,846 


53 ,420 


58,756 


58,048 


16 


Over 
40,000 
electors 


41,534 


48 ,096 
43 ,506 


44,260 


42 ,868 


43 ,289 


41,677 


41,893 


43 ,423 
45,211 
43 ,827 


43,601 


42,131 


47,799 


44,696 


49 ,263 


16 


Over 
30,000 
electors 


30,357 
34,788 
34,349 


34,045 
34,592 


37 ,843 


ll 
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SAMPLING TAKEN AMONG THE 630 ELECTORAL DISTRICTS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GENERAL ELECTION OF JUNE 18th 1970 


Angus N. & Mearns 
Antrim S. 

Arundel and Shoreham 
Banbury 

Banffshire 

Basingstoke 
Bedfordshire S. 


Caithness and Sutherl’d 
Cheadle 
Cleveland 


Down N. 

East Ham N. 
Ebbw Vale 
Epping 
Galloway 
Gateshead W. 
Harborough 
Hitchin 
Huyton 
Merionethshire 
Montgomery 
Orkney and Shetland 
Portsmouth 


Rhondda W. 
Ross and Cromarty 


Walthamstow W. 
Western Isles 
Wokingham 
Wycombe 


Electors 


37,318 
144,734 
100,941 


89 559 
31,915 
92,492 
101,942 
28 ,940 
107 ,925 
92,978 
121 330 
36 , 896 
38,709 
116,354 
38 ,925 
34 594 


103 981 
109 ,704 
108,301 


26 594 
32 507 
25,797 
113 ,552 
31,040 
27,101 
35 , 380 
23 633 


109 ,350 
96 ,490 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORS IN THE FRENCH REPUBLIC : 


LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS OF 1968 


Paris 


Population: Zn 


Electors: 1 441 ,801 
Number of seats to be filled in the department: Sl 
Average population per electoral district: 2,0903771 +31= 83/573 


Average number of electors per electoral district: 1,441,801+31= 46,510 


1. Les élections législatives de 1968. 
Imprimerie Nationale, 
Paris, 1969, 1116 pages. 


2. Nouveau petit Larousse en couleurs, 
Librairie Larousse, Paris 1971, 1662 pages, p. 1460. 
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Paris (31 seats) 


1st electoral district 


2nd 
3rd 
Ath 
oth 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
2lst 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
28th 
29th 
30th 
31st 


“cc 


‘ 


Over Over 
60,000 50,000 
electors electors 

50 ,066 

53 ,630 

525027 
615729 

54,201 

50,851 

53,435 
61,934 

o1 ,646 

59 ,943 

2 8 


Over Over 
40,000 30,000 
electors electors 

49 ,008 
AL GO(1 
36 ,028 
ATa2or 
AQ ,896 
48,105 
A? 327 
38 ,990 
48 243 
Al ,763 
39 ,238 
47 ,288 
38 ,366 
43 ,261 
AO ,656 
49 444 
41 ,817 
39 , 980 
38 , 806 
37 ,995 
41,205 
14 ‘ 


31 
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Overseas Departments 


Guadeloupe (lst electoral district) (3) 46 ,579 
Guyane (single electoral district) 15 ,967 
Martinique (lst electoral district) (3) 51,947 
La Réunion (lst electoral district) (3) 66 ,670 
La Réunion (3rd electoral district) (3) 44,154 


Overseas Territories 


Comores (2) 112,533 
Wallis and Futuna Islands_ (1) 3,650 
New Caledonia and Dependencies 
and New Hebrides (under French 


jurisdiction) (1) 40 ,523 
French Polynesia (1) 38 , 544 
Saint-Pierre-et-Miquelon (1) Onl Ul 


French Territory of the Afars and 
Issas_ (1) 41,425 


N.B.— The figure given in brackets shows the number of seats to be filled 
in the department or territory. The figures refer to the number of 
electors registered for the legislative elections of 1968. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORS IN CANADA 


POPULATION OF CERTAIN FEDERAL ELECTORAL DISTRICTS 
IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


(1966 Census) 
FDILIDI ane 4 ee eed AP 58 ,598 IVES LAN Grd Soe sees nena 52,465 
eri iere ee ee ae eran 62 ,233 IVIET CICK dia oe se 104 ,113 
OMA VENTUITC yo acl tn or 06 , 837 Montmorency.......... 97 ,541 
SED et CoA a Se ee nee P 103 ,078 POUL aCe ya ee er ieee ae 59,755 
CATES a Se Seer er © 98 , 822 IRODGEV Al Css 5 ost we wee as 56 ,422 
MOOWEAT UL tote renga tyedew ine & 48s 105 ,435 ebeated ebeeta ey 8 eye, eae ee 72 ,867 
SET ea tlt on ase ons en ls 55 ,359 Sate IAGGUeS =. ascot: 64 ,562 
a bevel fol E Toe Po ae ee 72 ,880 Saltite-vidtiew oe. eee 6 OL 
Lac-Saint-Jean.......... 58 ,079 SAIIL-WICNCL yee tn, 116 ,330 
| CETaT En ta (oie ge ee ern 105 ,660 “Lemiscanunguey. 0.208 092/23 
NASA ems sc laiFaahe oo or 94 ,885 Trois-Riviéres.......... 93 ,318 
AVA ere tae 98 ,013 NW AUCECUL warenat eae cert ee 97 ,742 
Louis-Hébert...... 95 ,493 WV CTICULV Cotes eee oe eee 61 ,022 


POPULATION OF CERTAIN FEDERAL ELECTORAL DISTRICTS 


IN ONTARIO 

(1966 Census) 
HPO eee anevada ‘hrs 48 ,081 Sek Ue ee te Le LU 
ISTOACVIEW serdar arcs 74,761 Scarborough East....... 113 ,603 
RSC Ul emete eeed hk siasses Sa LOW) Spadina tear eas a cee (erre’) 
LIBVENDOLt stead sa ee, OURSaS Suiiers Dave ee eee 56 ,405 
EODICOKG 2 aah ye ee 125 , 866 PL ee ati ee ate ee 50 , 845 
Perce VV WtAal bch ean steaseees 56 ,465 ST ATILUDS eyeeah ec Ae 55 ,064 
Halton-Wentworth...... 99 ,185 Victoria-Haliburton...... 54 ,359 
Kenora-Rainy River. .... 54,810 Wal em ot Minnie teat? 99 ,047 
Lanark and Renfrew..... 57 , 967 WY ont Centr ecige its se...» 2s 120,013 
ESA Wal emis eee ee heart 98 , 458 W.OrkeNord.. ..s4.:..<.  LOO}480 
Parry Sound-Muskoka... 56,026 York-Scarborough....... 139 ,535 
Reelooutiieeen noe so 107 ,851 RYO ESE ea ake v gpl vse 114,646 


Repedales came asc fo 77 ,943 
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INDEX OF PROJECTED DISTRICTS 


Page 

PSDTIUILSICNE tetas Bers ho 47 Tles-de-la-Madeleine......... 
EER LN OUMM Ee ae ete Ye vene ct one rca 48 : 
VENICE eae eee ee 87 Jacques-Cartier............. 

Jeanne-Mance: .. ...4 2.5.4. 
BcaUlCOaee cys ft a eucoati's 181 ean Talon gc) eee 
Beaunarnois yee se 147 LONNSON pandas eae Bee 
BGCAnCOUT 0455. i ies ces A 148 VIGIL LC Bareie ars etna Oe ok: 
AGNECHASSC/ ica y aos 4 « wo 182 TONCUICTe ere ye te) eee, 
BeRCHICT a8 ooo sada ve ON 93 
Bois-Francs >... .. - eee 167 Kamouraska................ 
BOuoNenlutes wee aay aia 199 Fathellese...0... wee 
POET AG SAA se hae AE Sink he 49 WaiGhaudiere is. oes ek ome 
Bourget ES ROD SERMONS hae 0) Lac-Saint-Jean.............. 
POC tea ye ao oo OE 88 La Dauversiére............. 
EMAL peer ate ge ee ee ere 149 Laferté................00.. 
Champlaiveuaes ee 100 Lafontaine................. 
DAS e eee Miele. beets: 89 Laporte ee ee 
CiASIEdI Ee Wat Natt ote ee ac ee 94 Laprairie . a Gage Mgrs cc ores 
Gharlevor eee le a 110 L’Assomption............... 
ACTA VEAL Ment ee Dons Tit Vaurlertieeiyng aie anche oi 
Ghicoutimi ete one 129 = Laval..................... 

Papverencrvessn. nen see 
MO PALCY NICGCC eet, in aed AOL Laviolette meee stat en a 
Deux-Montagnes. ........... 95 Deviseemre ae yee ve eee 
EOLIOTI MP eee et eet 52 Limoivlotiene ee a en 
Drummondy ss Giaws ee amurs 150 Potbinictese mena. ae ve 78 os 
Dubuc ates os 130 Louis-Prechette...-...2. 0. 
PSU PICSSIS Pye ee ter RE Teele tO Rous Hepertiee: vie ee 
MaprCr ee te eae 76 Malisonneuve............... 
HrontenaC. te ah eee 168 Marchand.................. 
KsasDumag ote rdl ty, & ee eee 200 Marguerite-Bourgeoys ee ak 
CAL ISICA UL eters cata rach sie eee 96 Maskinonge................ 
(end bout tee Janae soa 169 OC cet 
(COUT eee eR a OE NS fi enn ss 53 M Bete édia Rh =? Cogn! aa (7 

IMCD ANIC irae ogee al ane eee 


Plt ee ee ee eae A 97 Niercierw eee ee 
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Page 
Milles lest: co teeta Phi 78 
IWiSSISCUOL te ern nate: 174 
MOnUMOrency.= a0 sic as sro s 122 
Mont-Royal... © tah hea 60 
Nels ane rets Winks canis ey aE 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace....... 62 
OHES se ne Cota ee eee 63 
Ordord)s,-3.. «AR eee 175 
Outremont-23..2. -c ee 64 
Papinedits i. sae eee 103 
Pointe-Claires a ee 65 
Portneut) 3) 32 Cte ern eee 114 
ETEVOSE 23722 Lee eee 104 
Richehieue: 16. sarc: ae eee 155 
RImMouskt, ov) ene ee eee 192 
Robert Baldwin .......::,... .<8 66 
Roberval, <5 ss. .<- eet 133 
SARTICNAY t4:,.dis.0: 4. cred aoe 138 
wallite-Anne 27h oe a ee 67 
SalNt= Francois... <a k eee 176 
Salnt= HeENT Not ec ee cee ee 68 


Saint-Hyacinthe: ...<..2..55 
SaMmt=|acguesi ts. an shee 
Saints Cane Fea cui enon 
Saint-Laurent ¢4i¢.5......... 
SAM te LAU Se uch act eters 
Sainte Wiarie.. kore eee 

Saint- Maurice. .:2),2 410s. ae 
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